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■ CHAtTEE LI. 

Bksciuftio.::^ OF SiNDiiu’s X)o’*njrroxs, 

T^ASISHTHA said : The loud ciy that the king” was killed 

* in hattlo by the rival monarch, struck the people with 
awe, and filled the realm with clismav. 

3. Carts loaded with utensils and household articles, were 
driving thixmgh the streets; and women with their loud wailing^i: 
wore running away amidst the impassable paths of the city. ^ 

3. The weeping damsels that were flying for feai^ were 
mvi.shed on the way by their captors ; and the'*in.h3;bitants ivere 
,iu danger of being plundered of their properties by one another..: 

k The joyous shouts of the soldiers in the enemy^s canip, 
resounded with the roarings of loose elephants and ueighings 
of horses, trampling down the men to death on their \v.ay. 

6. The doors of the royal treasury weio broken, open by 
the brave brigands, the valves flew off a.nd the vaults re-echoed 
to the strokes. The warders were overpowered by numbers 
and count]e.ss treasures were plundoreil unci carried avva.y. 

6. Bandits rip|>ed off the bellies of the royal dames in the 
palace, and the eliancUla free-booters liunted about the royal 
njiartments. 

7. The huiigry rabble robbed the provisions from the royal 
stores; and the soldiem were snatching the jewels of the weeping 
children trodden down under their feet. 

8. A’oung and beautiful maidens were dragged l>y Jheir 
hair from the seraglio, and the rich gems that fell from the 
hamls of the robbers, glistened all along the way. 
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' 9. The eiiiefs aasembled with ardour witb tb.eir troopff ol 
Morsesj elephants and war-chariots^ and announeed the installatiou;# 
el‘Siiidhu by his 

10. Chief engineers were employed in maling the decora¬ 
tions of the city and its halls, and the balconies were filled by 
the royal party attending at the inauguration. 

11. It was; then that the coroimticni o£ Bindhu's son, took • 
place amidst the loud acclamations of i?:ictoryj and titles and 
dignities, wore conferred upon the nobfemeii on the victor’s side. 

la. The royal party were fljdng feu' life into the villages^ 
^'here they were pursued by the victorious soldiers; and a gener¬ 
al pillage spread in every town and village fchifougbout the: 
iealm. 

13. Gangs of robbers thronged almnt, and blocked the 
passages for pillage and phinder; and a thick mist darkened tho 
light of the day for want of the magnanimous Viduratha, 

14. The loud lamentations of the friends of the dead, ? 
the bitter cries of the dying, mixed witli the clamour raiser 
the driviE^ cars, elephants and horses,, thickened in the ai ' ■ 
a'Solid body sound (^hndagr^hya)., 

15. Loud' tn:raTpets jn-oclaimed the victory of Sindh 
every city, and announced his sole sovereignty all over the c. 

IG. The high-shouldered Sindhu entered the capital w 
(recond Manu (l^oaH), for i-e-pcopUng it after the all—-devastating 
fiood of war was over. 

17. Then tho tribute of the country poured into the city 
of Sindhu from all sides;, and these loaded on horses and ele¬ 
phants, resembled the rich cargoes borne by ships to the sea. 

13’. The-- new king issued forthwith Ms circulars and royal’ 
edicts to’ a® sides, struck coins in his own name, and placed 
his ministers ao commissioners in all provinces. 

10'. His iron-rod was felt in all districts and cities Hke 
the inexorable rod of Yama, and it overawed the living with 
It- ar of instant death. 

2^0. All insurrections and tumults in the realm, soon sub- 
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sided to rej ', undti" Uis reign ; as the living dust oi; the earth 
aud the falling leaves el; trees^ fall to 'he ground upon suh' 
sidence or a tempest. 

SI. The whole country on alJ sides wg« paeilied to resti, 
like the pertiu’bed sea of milk after it had betm clinrned fry the 
IVfmdara mountain. 

S3. Then there blow tJjo gentlo breeze of Malaya, un¬ 
furling the locks of the lotus-laced damsels oi‘ Siiidlnts realm, 
•and wafting the liquid fragrance of their bodies arouncp .aneV 
.driving away the uavvliolesonic air (of the oarnagx;). 






CriAPTfiR LII. 

STA'.r.B 0,i'' MAN APTFR DEATH. 


Y^SISHTHA said the meanwhile, O E4ma ! Lll^ see- 

' ing- her Ivusband lying insensible before her and about 
to breathe his last, thus spoke to Saras vati. 

Behold, O mother ! my husband is about to slmfilo his 
mortal coil in this perilous war, which, has laid waste his whole 
kingdom. 

3. oarasvati replied This combat that yon saw to be 
fought with such fury, and la.^ting so long in the field, was 
neither fought in thy kingdom nor in any jiart of this earth, 

4. It occurred nowhere except in the vacant space of the 
shrine, containing the dead body of the Brdhman; and where it 
appeared as the phantom of a dream only (in your imagination). 

h. This land which appeared as the leahn of thy living 
lord Viduratha, was situated with all its territcrics in the inner 
apartment of Padma. (The incidents of Viduratha’s life, being 
but a vision appearing to tbe departed spirit of Padma). 

Again it was the sepulcliral tomb of the Brahman Vasish- 
tha, situated in the hiljy village of Viudya, that exhibited these 
varying scenes of the mortel world within itself, (i. e. Asa 
panorama shows many sights to the eye, and one man playing 
-inaiiy parts in the stage). 

;7* .As the departed soul views the vision of tbn r>a,st wnvl,1 



the like dreams and visions. 


visions. 


8. Tliese objects that we see here as realities, inoluding 
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these boclu?s of mine and thine and this LiU^s^ together with 
this earth and these waters, are just the same as the phantoms 
rising in the tomb of the deceased BrAhnian of the hill)' region. 

9. It is the soul which presents the images of tilings, and 
nothing' external which is wholly tirirual can cast its redi^xion 
on the soul. Therefore know thy soul as the true essence which 
is inereate and immortal, and the source of all its creations 
within itself. Note:—The subjective is the cause of the objec¬ 
tive and not this of that. 

10.. The soul refl| its on its inborn images without cbanging 
itself in any state, and thus it was the nature of the Brahman's 
soul, that displayed these images in itself within thC sphere of 
his tomb. 

, 11. But the illusion of the world with all its conamotion, 
ivas viewed in the vacant space of the souls of the Br{1i,hma(a and 
Badma, and not displayed in the empty space of their tombs, 
where there was no such erroneous reflexion of the world. 

13. There is no error or illusion anywhere, except in the 
misconception of the observer; therefore the removal of the fallacy ^ 
from the mind of the viewer, leads him to the perception of the 
light of truth. 

Id. Error consists in taking the unreal for the real, and in 
thinking the viewer and the view or the subjective and objec¬ 
tive as different from, each other. It is the removal of the dis¬ 
tinction of the subjective and objective, that leads us to the 
knowledge of unity (the on or one or o?»). 

14. Know the Supreme soul to be free from the acts of 
production and dostruelion, and it is his light that displays 
all things of which He is the source; and learn the whole outer 
nature rs having no existence'nor change in itself. 

15. But the souls of other beings, exhibit their own natures 
in themselves ; as those in the sepulchral vault of the Br.ibman, 
displayed the various dispositions tc> which they were accus¬ 
tomed. (Thus the one unvaried soul appears as mauyi according 
to its particular wont and tendency in different persons). 

IG. The soul has no notion of the outer world or any 
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cvontod <uing‘ iu ii_; Its consoiotiMncss of itself as an In-create 
vaciiity, c.o'i.prebends its kuGwlcdg'o of the work! in itself. («.«?. 
the subjective consciousness of the Eg>o, mcludes the knowledge 
of the objoetive world).. 

17, Ti'e knowkxlg’O of tbo rnouiatam chains of Mem and 
others, is incinded under the knowledge in the vacuity of t’le 
soul ; there s no substanoe or solidity in them ,as in « great 
oil y seen iu a dream, 

18, The soul views hundreds of raomibdno'iis ranges and 
thousauds of solid worlds, drawn in the srvnili compass of the 
mijuh as in its state of dreaming;. 

19, Multitudes of worlds, arc contained in a grain of the 
brain of: the mind; as the long lea ves of the plaintiUE tree, arc 
enntamed in one of its .minute seed&u 

£0. All the three worlds are eontalned in an aioni as the 
intellect, iu the same rnannev as great cities am st.Km in a dream ; 
au.d all the particles of intellect within the mind, have each the 
ropreseutation of a 'world, in it. 

21, Now thi.s Llhi thy s-tep-damc, has already gone to the 
world which coutains the sepulehre of Padma, before the spiri.t 
of V iduralha co'uld joi a tlie same, 

££. The moment when Lfld fell in a swoon in thy presence, 
know her spij’ii, to be immediately conveyed to him and placed 
by lik side. 

2d, .Lilii asked Tell me, O gockless! how was this lady 
endowed here with riiy form before, and. how is she transiate4 
to and placed as my .step-dame beside my deceased husband ? 

24, Tell me in short, in what form she is now viewed by the 
people in Padmals house, and the 'man))';!!: in which they are 
talking to her at present. 

25, 'i’be g'-.ddess replied :—Hear Lll4, wbat I will relate tr> 
thee in brief in answer to thy question, regarding the life and 
death of this Lfld, as an image of thyself, 

23. I t u; r.hy huybav-d i’ud'ma., that bGl.iolds these illusicrc^ of 
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tbe world spread before him in the same sepulchre in the perse^i 
. fjl Viduratha, ,, 

37, He fought this battle as thou didst see in his reverie; 
and this Li Id resembling thyself was likewise a delusion. These 
his men and enemies were but illusions, and his ultimate death, 
was 08 illusory a.s a phantom of the imagination, like all other 
things in this world, 

38, It was his self delusion, that showed him this LOd 

as his wife, and it is the same deceit of a dream, which deludes 
thee to believe thyself as his eonsort. . 

39, As it is a mere dream that makes you both to think 
yourselves aa his wives, so he deems himself as your husband, 
and so do 1 rely on my existence (also in a like state of dream), 

■ 80. The world with all its beauty, is said to be the sped,re 
of a vision; wherefore knowing it a mere visionary scene, we 
must refrain from relying any faith in this visible phantas- 
magoria. 

31, Thus this Lild, yourself and this king Viduratha, are 
but phantoms of your fancy; and so am I also, unless I believe 
to exist in the self-existent spirit. 

S3, The belief of the existenoe of this king and his people^ 
and of ourselves as united in this place, proceeds from the fuL 
ness of that intellect, which fills the whole plenitude. 

33. 8o this (tueeii Lild also situated in this place with her 
youthful beauty, and smiling so ohai*mi»gly with her blooming 
face, is but an image of divine beauty, 

34. See how gentle and graceful are her manners, and how 
very sweet is her speech; her voice is as dulceate as the notes of 
the Kokila, and her motions as slow as those of a lovelorn maiden, 

35. Behold her eyelids like the leaves of the blue lotus, and her 
swollen breasts rounded as a pair of snovv-balls; her form islsbright 
as liquid gold, and her lips as red as a brace of ripe f imha fruits, 

36. This is but a form of thee aa thou didst desire to bo to 

please tby husband, and it is the very figure of thy ownself that 
thou now beholdest with wonder, * 





37; After tbe death of tliy liiisband, his soul caught the same 
reflexion of thy image, as thou didst desire to be hereafter; and 
which thou now seest in the person of theyoung ijild, before thee. 


88 , Whenever the mind has a notion or sensation or fancy 
of some inaterial object, the abstract idea of itsimage is snrely 
imprinted in the intellect. 

39. As the mind comes to perceive the uhreality of mate¬ 
rial objects, it thenceforth begins to entertain the ideas of their 
abstraet entities within itself. (Hence tbe abstract ideas of 
things are said to accorapany the intellectual spirit after its 
separation from the body). 

40. It was tbe thought of his sime death, apd the erroneous 
conception of the transmigration of his soiil in the body of Vidu- 
ratha, that represented to Padrna thy desired form of the youth¬ 
ful Lihi, which was the idol of his soul, (This passage confutes 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, and maintains the verity of 
eternal ideas). 

41. It was thus that thou wast seen by him and he was 
beheld by thee according to your desires ; and thus both of you 
Ihougli possest of the same unvaried soul which pervades all 
sjvace, are made to behold one another in your own ways (agree¬ 
ably to your desires). 

4S. As the spirit of Brahma is ail pervasive, and mamfests 
itself in various wa 3 '^s in all places; it is belield in different 
lights, according to the varying fancies (vikshepa sakti) j or ten¬ 
dencies (.vasand sabti) of men, like the ever-changeful scenes 
appearing to us in our visions and dreams. 

48. The omnipotent spirit displays its various powers in oil 
places, and these powers exert themselves everywhere, according 
to the strong force and capability it has infused in them' (in 
their material or immaterial forms}. 

44. W^hen. this pair remained in their state of death-like 
insensibility, they beheld all these phantoms in their inner 
souls, by virtue of their reminiseenee and desires (which are in¬ 
herent in the soul). 




, 45, That such and such person ^vere tbeir fathers and such 

their mothers before,, that they lived in such places, had such 
properties of theirs, and died such acts erewhile 5 (are reminis¬ 
cences of the soul). 

46. That they were joined toj^ether in marriage, aiid the 
multitude which they saw in their minds, appeared to them as 
realities for the time in their imagination ; (as it was in a magic 
show). 

47 . ^^This is an instance that shows our sensible perceptions, 
to be no better than om* dreams; and it was in this deluded state 
of Lildi’s mind, that I was worshipped and prayed by her V™— 

4S. Inorder to confer upon her the boon that she might 
not become a widow; and it was by virtue of this blessing of 
mine, that this girl had died before her husband^s death (to 
escape the curse of widowhood). 

49. I am the progeny of Bralim^, and the totality of that 
intelligence of which all beings participate : it is for this reason 
that I was adored by her as the Kuia Devi or tutelar divinity 
of all living beings. 

to. It was at last that her soul left ber body, and fled with 
her mind in the form of her vital breath, thi’ough the orifice 
of her mouth. 

51. Then after the insensibility attendant upon her death 
was over, she understood in her intellect her living soul to be 
placed in the same empty space with the departed spirit of 
Padma. 

52. Her reminiscence pictured her in her youthful form, 
and she beheld herself as in a dream, to be situated in the same 
tomb. She was as a blooming lotus with her beautiful counten¬ 
ance, and her face wa.s as bright as the orb of the moon ; her 
eyes were as large as those of an antelope, and she was attended 
by her graceful blandishments for the gratification of her 
husband. 



■CHAPTER mi. ,■ ^■ 

\ ,REimES'I5NTxm.0NS:0F REMimSCISNOE^: , ^ 

■Jlrgamfsnt. :DeBoription of LiJi’s pamge ra th© air, and her uuioti ■vt’Hii 
her hnsbaud’a spirit. Eolation of the depravity of those that are rmt 
acquainted with and anpractiaed in Yoga, 

Y^STSHTHA said Lild Raving- obtained the blessing of 
r the goddess, proceeded with her fancied body to meet her 
i-oyal spouse in heaven beyond the siciea. 

§5. Having assunled her spiritual form which was as light 
as {lir, she fled merrily as a bird; and was wafted aloft by the 
fond desire of joining with her beloved loi-d. 

3. She met before her a damsel, sent by the goddess of 
wisdom, and as issuing out of the best model of her heart’s 
desire. 

4. The damsel said;-—I am the daughter of thy friend 
Sarasvati, and welcome thee, O beautious lady in this place. I 
have been waiting here on thy way through the sky in e.-xpecta- 
tion of thee. 

5. I did said Lead me, O lofcns-eyed maid to the side 
of iny husband, as the visit of the good and great never goes for 
.nothing. 

6 . Vasishtha said :—The damsel replied, come let tis go 
there; and so saying, she stood before her looking forward on 
her way. 

7. Then proceeding onward both tog-ether, they came to 
the door-way of heaven, which was as broad as the open palm 
of the hand, and marked with lines as those in palrnistry. (?). 

8 . They passed the region of the clouds, and overstepped 
the tracks of the winds ; then pas.sing beyond the orbit of the 
sun, they reached the stations of the constellations, 

9. Thence they passed through the regions of air and 
water (Indraioka), to the abodes of the gods and saints (Siddhas); 




wlience f.hey went across the seats of Brahm^, Vielimi and Siva 
to the great belt—of the nni vorse. 


10. Their spiritual bodies pierced through its orifice, as 
the humidity of ice water passes out of the ‘pore$ of a tight 
water-jax. 

11. The body of IjiU was of the form of her mind, which, 
was of the nature of its o^vn bent and tenor, and conceived 
these' wanderings within itself, (h e., the pex’igrinations of 
Xiia were purely the workings of her own mind and inclination), 
- liJ. Having traversed the spheres of Brahmd,, Vishnu and 
Siva, and crossed the limit of the mundane sphere, and the 
environs of atmospheric water and air ' 

13. They found an erxxpiy space as spacious as the scope 
of the great intellecfc, and impassable by th(3 swift C^aruda 
(the eagle of Jupiter) even in millions of Kalpa itges. (i. e., ibe 
■unlimited space of the mind and vacuity), 

14. There they beheld an iniinity of shapeless and name¬ 
less worlds, scattered about as the couatJess fruits in a great 
forest. (The Nebulae of unformed wmrlds). 

15. They pierced through the ambit of one of these orbs 
before them, and passed inside the same as a worm creeps in a 
fruit which it has perforated. 

16. This brought them back by the same spheres of 
Brahmii, Indra and others, to the orb of the globe below the 
starry frame. 

17. Here they saw the same country, the same city and 
the same tomb as before; and after entering the same, they sat 
themselves beside the corpse of Padma covered under the heap 
of flowers. 

18. At this time LlU lost the sight of the heavenly damsel, 
who had been her companion erewhile, and who had now dis¬ 
appeared from her sight like a phantom of her illusion. 

19. She then looked at the face of her husband, lying there 
as a dead body in his bed j and recognized him as siich by her 
right discretion. 


§L 
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20 . Ihis mufiit be nay iiusband, said sbe^ aywiy very husband, 
who fell fighting with Sindhu; and has now attained thio 
seat of the departed hei’oes, where “he rests in peace, 

21. X have by the grace of the goddess arrived, here in 
person, and reei?on myself truly blest to find my husband 
also as Birch ; vesting here in his own figure). 

22 . Shiv then took lip a beautiful chauri flapper in her 
hand, and began to wave it over his body as the moon moves 
in the sky over the earth. 

23. The waking LiM asbecl Tell me, O goddess ! in 
what manner the did king and his servants and hand-maids 
accost this lady; and what they thought her to be. 

24. The goddess replied It was by our gift of wisdom 
to them, that this lady, that king and those Rervants, found 
themselves to partake of the one and same intellectual soul, 
in which they all subsisted. 

25. ^ Every eoul is a reflection of the divine intellect, and 
is destined by his fixed decree to represent the individual souls 
to one another as refractions of the same, or as shadows in a 
magic show (bhojakMrishta). 

26 . Thus the king received his wife as Ms companion and 

queen, and his servants as cognate with himself, {i. e, partaking 

of the same soul with his own). 

27. He beheld the unity of Ms soul with her’s and their^^, 
and no distinction subsisting between any one of them. He was 
astonished to find that there wns nothing distinct in them 
from what he had in himself, 

2b. The waking Lilji said :—Why did not that LiH meet 
her husband in her own person, according to her request and 
the boon that was granted to her ? 

20. The goddess replied:—It is not possible for unenlight¬ 
ened souls (as that of the young UU), to approach in person 
to holy spirits (or their persons or places), which are visible and 
accessible only to the meritorious, and unapproachable by gross 
bodies as the sun light is inaccessible by a shadow, 




30. So it is the established law from the beginnm |0 of crea¬ 
tion, that intelligeiit souls can never join with dull Ibeiiigs and 
gross matter, as. truth can never be mixed up with falsehood. 


3J. And so is that as long as a boy is prepossiessed with 
his notion of a ghost, it is in vain to convince him ol| the false¬ 
hood of goblins as mere chimeras of, his imagination. ^ 

And as long axS the feverish heat of ignorance rages 
witliin the soul, it is impossible for the coolness o;f the moon 
of intelligence to spread over it, | 

S3. long also as one believes him^self to bei composed 
of a corporeal body, and incapable to mount in tho, higher at¬ 
mosphere, it is no way possible to make him believe 'otherwise; 
(that he has an incorporeal nature in his soul and minid). 

34. But it is by virtue of one^s knowledge and cUsorirnina- 
tion, and by his own merit and divine blessing, that he acquires 
a saintly form (nature); wherewith he ascends to the higher 
region, as you have done with thia body of yours. i 

35. As dry leaves of trees are burnt in no time by the 
burning fire, so this corporeal body is quickly lost by one^s 
assumption of his spiritual frame, 

36. The effect of a blessing or curse, On any one is no 
other than his obtaining the state he desired or feared to have. 
(Hence the boon of Lild has secured to her what she wished 
to get). 

87. As the false appearance of a snake in a rope, is attended 
with no motion or action of the serpent in it; so the unreal 
views of .Lild’s husband and others, were but the motionle.ss 
imageries of her own imagination. 

38 . Whoever views the false apparitions of the dead as 
present before the vision' of his mind, he must know them 
as reflections of his jiast and constant remembrance of them. 

39, So our notions of all these worlds are mere products 
of our reminiscence, and no creation of Brahmd or any other 
cause j but simple productions of our desire, (which presents these 
figures to the imagination) . 
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CHAPTEK LTV. 

. i Ejjx’LECtions ON Death. ^ 

A fgumetit. The lot of li ving beings and the cause of tlieir death 
The duration of human life as determined by their acts and enjoyments, 
and the merit of their conduct in life time. 

T he goddees continued :-*-Tliose therefore who Enow the 
knowable God, and rely in virtue, can ^o to the spiritual 
worlds and not others. (Kowahle means what ought to be and 
not what is or can be known). 

2. All material bodies which are but false and erroneous 
conceptions of the mind, can have no place in Truth (the true 
spirit) ; as no shadow can have any room in sunshine. (So 
gross matter has no room in the subtile spirit). 

8. Lild. being ignorant of the knov/able (God), and unac¬ 
quainted with the highest virtue (the practice of Yoga.), could go 
no further than the city of her lord which she had at heart. 

4. The waking Lil4 said :—Let her be where she is (I 
inquire no more about her); but will ask you of other things. 
You see here iriy husband is about to die, so tell me what 
must I do at present. 

5. Tell me the law of the being and not being of beings, and 
what is that destiny w'hich destines the living beings to death, 

6. What is it that determined the iiatm’cs of things and 
gave existence to the categories of objects. What is it that 
has caused the warmth of the fire and sun, and gave stability 
to the earth? 

7. Why is coldness confined to the frost and the like, and 
what forms the essence of time and space ; what are the causes 
of the different states of things and their various changes, and 
the causes of the solidity of some and tenuity of others? 

8. What is that which causes the tallness of trees and men 
above the grass and brambles; and why is it that many things 
dv/indle and decay in the course and capability of growth ? 






9. The goddeea said:—At the iiniveraal dissolution of the 
world, when all things are dissolved in the formless void; there 
remains the only essence of Brahma, in the form of the infinite 
sky stretching beyond the limits of creation on all sides* 

1§, It then reflccta in its intellect in the form of a spark 
of fire, as you are conacious of your aerial journey in a dream. 

11. This atomic spark then increased in its size in the divine 
spirit, and having no substance of itself, appeared what is eora- 
monly styled the ideal world, 

13. The spirit of God residing in it, thought itself as Brahm^i, 
--the soul of the world, who reigned over it in his form of the 
mind, as if it was indentic with the real world itself, (The world 
is a display of the Divine Mind). 

13. The primary laws that he has appointed to ail things 
at their first creation, the same continue invariably in force with 
them to the present time. (». e. The primordeal law or isature)V 

14 The minds of all turn in the same way as it willed 
by the divine mind, and there is nothing which of itself can go 
beyond the law which the divine will has assigned to it. 

15. It is improper to say that all formal erfstences, are 
nothing, because they remain in their substa-nce (of the divine 
epirit), after disappearance of their forms; as the substance 
of gold remains the same after alteration of its shape and 
form. 

16. The elementary bodies of fire and frost still continue 
in the same state, as their elements were first formed in the 
Divine mind in the beginning of creation. 

17. Nothing therefore has the power to forsake its own 
nature, as long as the divine intellect continues to direct his 
eternal laws and decrees which are appointed to all. 

18. It is impossible for any thing to alter its nature now 
from the eternal stamp, wjiich Divine will has set upon all the 
substantial and ideal forms of creation. 

19. As the Divine Intellect knows no opposition in its 
way, it never turns from the tenor of its own wonted intelli-» 
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genG6 which directs the destinies of all. (Thfe is? the real or 
subjective, intellectual or nominal view p£ evolution of all 
things from the divine miudl; 

20. Eut know in the first place the world to be no creftte<d 
thing. All this that appears to exist, is but a cHspiaj of • 
the notions in our consciousness, like the appearaji|ces in oar 
dreams. 

21. The unreal appears as real, as the shadow seems to be 
the substance. Our notions of things arc the properties of our 
nature, {i. e. they arc natural to tis, as they are engrafted in it 
by the eternal mind). 

22. The manner in which the intellect exhibited itself> in 

its different manifestations, at the beginning, the same continues 
in its course to this time, and is known as the mnvul-kachmia^ 
or manifestations of consciousness, which constitute the ^ 

course or system of the universe. ■ 

2-3. The sky is the manifestation of the intellectual idea 
of vacuity in the divine mind; and the idea of duration in the 
intellect, appeared in the form of the parts of time. 

24. The idea of liq^uidity evolved itself in the form of water 
in the divine mind; in the same manner as one dreams of water 
and seas in his own mind. (So the air and earth are rnanifesta- 
tions of the ideas of fluidity and solidity). 

25. We are conscious of our dreams in some particular state 
of our intellect, and it is the wonderfully cunning nature of tho 
intellect, that makes us think the unreal as real. 

20. The ideas of the reality of earth, air, fire and water arc 
all false; and the intellect perceives them within itself, ns its 
false dreams and desires and reveries. 

27. Now heal’ mo tell you about death, for removing your 
doubts with regard to the future .state; that death is destined 
for our good, in as much as it leads us to the enjoyment of the 
fruits of acts in this life. 

28. Our lives are destined in the beginning to extend to 
one, two, three and four ceuturies in the different Kali, Dw^para., 

3- 
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Tretd and Satya ages of the world. (Corresponding with the 
golden, silver, brazen and iron ages of the ancients). 

29. It is however by virtue of place and time, of climate 
and food, and our good or bad actions and habits, that human 
life extends above or descends below these limits. 

30. Falling ahorliii>f one^s duties lessens his life, as his excell" 
Ing in them lengthens its duration ; but the mediocrity of; his 
eoncluct keeps it within its proper bomrd. 

31. Iloys die by acts causing infant diseases and untimely 
deaths; so do the young and old die of acts that bring on 
juvenile and senile weakness, siekness and ultimate death, 

32. He who goes on. doing his duties as prescribed by law 
of the Sdstras, becomes both prosperous and partaker of the long: 
life allotted by the rule of the Sastra. 

33. So likewise do men meet their last state and future 
reward, according to the nature of their acts ui life-time ; or else 
their old age is subjected to regret and remorse, and all kinds of 
bodily and mental maladies and anxieties?. 

34. Lild said:—^^.Pell me in short, O moon-faced goddess 1 
something more with regard to death; as to whether it is a 
pleasure or pain to die, and what becomes of us after we are 
dead and gone from here. (Death is said to be i^elease from 
misery by some, and the most grievoas of all torments by 
others. So Pope.—O, the pain, the bliss of dying). 

35. The goddess replied:—Dying men are of three kinds, 
and have different ends upon their death. These are those who 
are ignorant, and such as are practiced in yoga, and those that 
are reasonable and religious. 

36. Those practicing the (17/dr and yoga, may go wherever 
they like after leaving their bodies, and so the reasonable yogi 

at liberty to range everywhere. (It consists in mental reten¬ 
tion and bodil}^ patience and endurance). 

37. He who has not practiced the d/idrand yoga, nor applied 
himself to reasoning, nor has certain hopes of the future, is 
called the ignorant sot, and meets with the pain and pangs of 
death. 



38. lie whose mind is unsubdued, and full of desires arid 
temporal cares and anxieties, boeomes as distressed as a lotus 
torn from its stalk, {i. e. It is the subjection of inordinary 
passions, and suppression of inordinate desires arid cares ; which 
ensure our true felicity). 

39. The mind that is not guided by the preeepte of the 
Sdstras, nor purified by holiness; but is addicted to the society 
of the wicked, is subjected to the burning sensation of tire 
within itself at the moment of death. 

40 . At the moment when the last gurgling of the throat chokes 
the breath, , the eye-sight is dimmed and the counteuance fades 
away; then the rational soul also becoriies hazy in its intellect. 

41. A deep darkness spreads over the dimming sight, and 
the stars twinkle before it in day-light; the firmament appears 
to be obscured by clouds, and the sky presen ts its gloomy aspect 
on every side. 

42. An acute pain seizes the whole frame, and a Jcita Morgana 
dances before the vision; the earth is turned to air and the 
mid-air seems to be the moving place of the dying person. 

43. The sphere of heaven rOvolves before him, and the tide 
of the sea seems to bear him away. He is now lifted up 
in the air, and now hurled down, as in his state of dizziness 
or dream. 

44. Now he thinks as falling in a dark pit, and tlien 
as lying in the cavern of a bill; he wants to tell aloud his 
tormeirts, but his speech fails him to give utterance to his 
thoughts. 

45. He now finds himself as falling down from the sky, and 
‘riow as whirled in the air like a bundle of straws blown aloft in. 

the air by a gust of wind. He is now riding swiftly as in a car, 
and now finds himself melting as snow, 

46. , He desires to acquaint his friends of the evils of life 
and this world; but he is carried aw.ay from them as rapidly as 
by an air-engitie, (like a stone shot by a ballista or an aeronaut 
in a balloon). 
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48. He is borne in the air as a straw, and is earribd about 




as 


a cloud by the winds. Ho rises high like a vapour, and then 
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falls down, like a heavy watery cloud pouting out in the sea. 

•19. He passes through the endless space a.nd revolves iu all 
its vortiginous vacuities, to find as it were, a place free from 


m0 


ocean are 


ect. («. 




a place of peace and rest). 


50. : Tliua the rising and falling spirit roves without cessation,'' 


and the soul broathitig hard and sighing witltoufc intermission, 


•:;( 


hSt the whole body sore pain and agony. 

' fid- By degrees the objects of his senses? become as faint to 
his failing organa, as the latidscape fades to view at che setting of 



the sun. (The world recede.^; it disappears; Pope),' 


, 52. He loses the reraembrance of the past and present, upon ,• 


rtho failing of bis : tnemoiy at,this moment; as one is at a loss to 


ivknow the sides of the ■compass after the evening twilight has ' 


passed away . 
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- 53. In his fib of fainting, his niiud loses its, power of think¬ 
ing; and he is lost in a state of ignorance, at the loss of all his, 
thoughts and sensibility. (Sp the hubs :—It absorbs me quite, 
steals my senses,: shuts my sight. : Pope). ' 

54, In the state y.>f faintishuess, the vital breath ceases to 
oiveulate 'through the body ; and at the .fitter stoppage of its v|'^: 
circuieiiop,, there ensues a collapse murWM or ' swooning. 

55. AYhen this state of apoplexy joined with delerium, has 
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I’oaehed its climax, the body becomes as stiff as stone by the law 
of inertia, ordained for living beings from the beginning. , 
56. said;-—-But tell me, G goddess, why do these pains 

and agonies, ibis fainting and delerium, and disease and insensi¬ 
bility, overtake the body, when it is possessed of all its eight 




org 


nuis entire. 
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67. Tli(? goddess replied:—It is the law appointed by the 
author of life from tlie (irst, tha,t snch and sucii pains are to fall 
to the lot of living beings at such and such times. (Man’s pri¬ 
meval sin brought pain and disease and death into the world). 

58, The primeval sin springs of itself as a, plant in the consci¬ 
ous heart of man^ and subjects him to his doomed miseries, which 
have no other intelligible cause. (There is no <ither assignable 
cause of death and disease except the original guilt), 

59, Wlien the disease and its pain overpower the body, and 
prevent the lun.<,'^s and arteries to expand and contract, inorder 
to inhale and exhale the air, it loses its equipoise (samuna) and 
becomes restless, 

60. When the inhaled air does not come out, nor the exhaled 
breath re-enter the lungs, all jmlsation is at a stop ; and tin- 
organic sensations are lost in their remembrance only. (As in tlie 
inemoi’y of sleeping and drearning men). 

61. When there is no ingress nor egress of the vital air, the 
qnilse sinks and becomes motionless,-and the l>ody is said to 
become senseless, and the life to be extinct. 

621. I shall alsodie away in my destined time, but my conscious¬ 
ness of former knowledge will all be awake at the hour of death ; 
(which proves the immortality of the soul). 

68. Though I am dead and gone from here in this manner, 
yet I must mind, tluit the seed of my innate consciousness (the 
souk, is never destroj/od with xny life’and body, 

61. Consciousnes.s is inward knowledge and imperishable in 
its nature; therefore the nature of eonsciou.simss is free fre-n;., 

birth and death. (The body is subject to hirth and death, Imt. 
not the soul). 

65. This consciousness i.s as clear as a fresli fountain in some 
persons, and as foul mi tide water in others; it i.s bright in its 
form of the pure intellect —cUt iri some, rmd polluted with the 
passions of animal life, in its nature of the sentient or living 
soul ■ chetana in many. 

6G. As a friado of grass is composed of joints in the midst. 



so is the even nature of the sentient or living soul; which is com¬ 
bined with the two states of birth and death amidst it. 


67. The sentient soul is neither born nor dead at anytime; 
but witnesses these two states as the passing shadows and appari¬ 
tions in a dream and vision. 

68. The soul is no other than the intellect, which is never 
destroyed anywhere by any. Say, what other thing is this soul, 
which is called the Pnmsha beside the intellect itself. Gloss. It is 
not the body, nor the vital breath, nor perceptions nor mind; 
it is not the understanding nor egoism, nor the heart nor illusion, 
all of which are inactive of themselves. 

69. Say thou whom and what jmu call to bo dead today, 
and whether the intellect is liable to disease or demise at any 
time and in any wise. Millions of living bodies are verily 
dying every day, but the intellect ever remains imperishable. 

70. The intellect never dies at the death of any living being y 
because all the living soul continues the same upon the demise 
of every body here. 

71. The living soul therefore, is no more than the principle 
which is conscious of its various desires, affections and passions. 
It is not that principle to which the phases of life and death 
are attributed by men. 

72. So there is none that dies, nor any one that is horn at any 
time; it is this living principle only that continually revolves 
in the deep eddy of its desires. 

73. Considering the unreality of the visible phenomena, there 
can be no desire for them in any body; but the inward soul that 
is led by its egoism to believe tbera as true, is subject to death 
at {bo dis-a}>pearance of the phenomena. 

74. The recluse ascetic flying from the fears of the world 
as foreign to his soul; and having none of its false desires rising 
in his breast, becomes liberated in his life and assimilated with 
the true ONE. 
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The states ob Life and Death. 

I lLA. said :—Tell me, goddess! for edification of my know- 
i ledge, the manner in which a living being comes to die and 
to be re-born ill another form. 

St. The goddess replied :—As the action of the heart ceases to 
acL the lungs blow and breathe no more, the current of the 
vital airs is utterly stopped, and the livnig being loses it® 
sensibility. * 

8. But the intellectual soul which has no rise por fall, 
remains ever the same as it abides in all moving and unmoving 
bodies, and in air,, water, fire and vaccuum. Gloss. So saith 
the Sruti-The soul is unlimited, perraauent and imperishable. 

4. When the hindrance of breathing, stops the pulsation, and 
motion of the body, it is said to be dead; and is then called 
an inert corpse (but not so the soul), 

6, The body being a dead carcase, and the breatliing mix¬ 
ing with the air, the soul is freed from the bonds of its desires, 
and flies to and remains in the mode of the discrete and self- 
existent soul. Gloss. The Sruti says:—“ His elemental parts 
mix wish the elements, and his soul with the Supreme/^ The 
unconditioned —nmimdfdka spirit, joins with the Holy spirit; 
but not so tbe conditioned (upddhika) soul of the unholy. 

6. The soul having its desires and styled the animal spirit— 
Jiva, is otherwise than the d6rM%-BOv\. It remains in if.s sepulchral 
vault under the same atmosphere as the soul of Padma, which 
thou sawst hovering about his tomb. Gloss. Tire desire binds 
down the spirit to its own sphere; (The Ghost hovering about 
the charnel vault. Milton). 

7. Hence .mch departed spirits are called or ghosts of 

the dead, which have their desires and earthly propensities 
attached to them; as the fragrance of the flower is concentrated 
in its pollen, and thence diffused through the air. 
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8. As the animal souls are removed to other spheres^ aftef 
■ their departure from this visible world, they view the very 
'v , many scenes and sights ; that their desires present before them 
| d like visions in a dream. / 

; 9. The soul continnes to remember all its past adventm-es, 

j;. even in its next state, and finds itself in a new body, soon after 

; ; the insensibility of death is over. Gloss. This is the or 

; Sitkhma deha —the spiritual or subtile body of epiritualism. 

I 10. What appears an empty vacuum to others, seems as a 

;■ diisky cloud to the dcipa.rted soul, enveloping the oarfh, sky, 

j moon and all other orbs within its bosom (the circumambient 

f'-y ' . atmospliere). ' 

I 11’ departed spirits are classed in six orders, as you 

I shall now hear from nie ; namely, the great, greater and greatest 

; . skiners, and so likewise thp three degrees of the virtuous. , 

r IS. These are again subdivided into three kinds, as some 

f belonging to one state, and others composed of two or three states; 

' (f. e. of virtue and vice intermixed) in the same individual soul. 

13. Some of the most sinful souls, lose the remembrance 
of tlieir past states for the period of a whole year; and remain 
cpiite insensible witl»in themselves, like blocks of wood or stone, 

; (This is called tbe prefdfaathd continuing for a whole year after 

death) i (It is allied to AbrahanYs bosom or Irack of Mahomedaas), 

14. Kising after this time, they are doomed to suffer the 
endless torments of belli which the hardness of their earthly 
mindedness has brought upon them, (This is the Purgatory of 
Christiaus). 

15. They then pass into hundreds of births, leading from 
misery to misery, or have a moment^s respite ; from the pains in 
their short lived prosperity, amidst their dreaming jouruoy 
through life. (These transmigrations of the soul, are the con¬ 
sequences of its evil propensities). 

16. There are others, that after their torpor of death is over, 
come to suffer the unutterable torments of torpidilyj in the 

; state of unmoving trees ; (which are fixed to undergo al) the 

( inclemencies of weather). 
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And otbers again that having iindergone the tora\eK 

heh; aecordiHg to their inordiiiate desires in life, are brought 
to be re-born, on earthy, in a variety of births in different forms. 

18. Those of lesser crimes, are made to feel this inertness 
of stones for sometinie, after the insensibility attending upon 
their death, {lliis means either the insensibility of dead bodips, 
or that of mineral substances,) 

19. The.se being awakened to sensibility after some period> 
either of deeration long or short, (according to their desert) j are 
made to return on earth, to feel the evils of brutish and beastly 

lives. t-,, ;■ ■ , , , ■ 

20. But the' soiils of the least sihful, corne to assimie sbon 
after their death, some perfect human form, inorder to enjoy the 
fimits of their desire and desert on earth. 

21. These desires a,ppear before the soul as dreams, and. 
awaken its reminiscence of the pasty as: present at that moment. 

22. .Again, the best and most virtnons sou].s, come .soon after, 
their death, to find themselves in heavenly abodes, by reason of 
their continued thoughts and speculations of them. 

2,3. Some amongst them, are brought to enjoy the rewaaxk 
nf their actions in other spheres, from which they are sent back 
to the mortal world, at the residences of the auspicious and 
best part of mankind, 

24, Those of moderate virtues are blown away by the atmo,s-» 
pherie air, upon the tops of trees and medicinal plants, \vhehi 
they rove about as the protozoa, after the insensibility nf death, 
is over. 

26. Being nourished here by the juice of fruits, they descend 
in tbe form, of serum and enter into the hearts of men, whence 
they fall into the uterus in the form of s&men viriliS} which is the 
cause of the body and life of other living beings. 

The gloss says ; —Having enjoyed in the next world the good 
fruits of their virtuous deeds, they are blown down on earth by 
the winds and rain. Here they enter in the ioi’ni of sap and 
marrow in the vegetable productions of corn, grain and fruits; and 
Yon. II. ■ , ■ 
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tliose oiitering tlie body of aftimals in. the form of food, prodaeii? 
the semen, which becomes the oanse of the lives and bodies of all 
living beings. 


20. Thus the dead, figtire to themselves some one of these 
states of living boiies, according to their respestive proclivity, 
after they recover from the collapse attending upon llieir death.. 

27. Having thought themselves to be extinct at first, they 
come to feel their resuscitation afterwards, upon receiving the 
offering of the mess, made to their departed spirits; (by their 
surviving heirs), 

28. Then they fancy they see the messengers of cleatJg with 
.noo.ses in their hands, come to fetch them to the reakn, of Yama j 
where they depart with them, (with their provision for one year 
offered in their Srddh ceremony), 

39. There the righteous are carried in heavenly cars to the 
gardens of Paradise, which they gain by their meritorious aete 
in life. 

30, But the sinful soul, meets with ioebnrgs and pitfals, tan" 
gled with thorns and iron pikes, and bushes and brambles in its 
passage, as the punishment of its sins. 

31. Those o,f the middling class, have a clear and paved pas¬ 
sage, with soft grassy path-ways sbaded by cooling arbours, and 
supplied with spring w'aters on both sides of them, 

33. On its arrival there, the sonl rdlects witliin itself that ;. 
here am 1, and yonde.ris Tama —the lord of the dead. TTie other 
is the judge of our actions—Chitragupta, and this is his 
judgment given on my behalf.’’ 

33*. In this manniu’ the great wmrld also, appears te every one 
fts in a dream ; and so the natixre and manner of all things, 
present thejnselves before every soul. 

34'. But ail these appeamnees are as void as air; tlic soul 
alone is the sentient principle, and the spacious space and time, 
and the modes and motions of things, though they appear as 
real, are nothing in reality. 

do. Here (in court), the soul is pronounced to reap 
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the rewai’d of its acts, whercbv it ascends eitlier to the blissful 
heaven above, or descends to the painful hell belo^v. 

M. After having enjoyed the bliss of heaven, or suffered the 
torment of hell, it is doomed tv; wander in this earth again, to 
reap the reward of its acts in repeated transmigrations. 

87. The .‘oul springs up as a paddy plant, and brings forth 
the grains of intelligence; and then being assembled by the 
senses, it becomes an anirnal, and lastly an intelligent being, 

I, E. The insensible vegetable, entering into the aminalbody 
in the form of food, is converted to a sensible but irrational 
soul; but entering as food in the body of man, it turns to a 
rational and human soul. The one Universal soi.: ' is thus diver-' 
sified in different beings. (It is the plant and food that- sus¬ 
tains a Jid nourishes all souls.. Gloss). 

88. The soul contains in itself the germs of al! its senses, 
which lie dormant in it for want of its bodily o/gans. It is 
contained in the semen virilis of man, which pas. og into the 
uterus, produces the feetus in the womb of the female. 

89. The foetus then becomes either well-formed or deformed, 
according to the good or evil deeds of the person in its past 
state; and brings forth the infant of a goodly or ill shapen 
appearance. 

40. It then perceives the moonlike beauty of youthful bloom, 
and its amorous disposition coming upon itself; axut feels aftei'- 
wards the efi’ects of hoary old age, defacing its lotus-lik'- face, as 
the sleets of snow, shatter and shrivel the lotus leafict-s, 

41. At last it undergoes the paiias of disease and death, and 
feels the same insensibility of Eut hanasia as before, and finds 
again as in a dream its taking of a new form, 

4;?., It again believes itself to be carried to the region erf 
Pluto, and subjected to the former kiivls of revolution ; and thue 
it continues to conceive its transmigratioii, in endless births and 
vai-ious forms. 

48. Thus the aerial spirit goes on thinid.ng, for - ver in ib-: 
own etheiial sphere, all its ceaseless metempsychosis, until its final 
liberation fj'om this changeful state. 





■14t. Lild said:—Tell me kindly, 0 good goddess! for the 
iaiHgbteriment ot ray nnderstandiug, Ijow this raisconception of 
its changeablenessj first came upon the soul in the beginning. 

45. The goddess replied :—It is the gross view of the abs- 
traetj that causes us to assume the discrete spirit, in the concrete 
lornts of the earth and sky and rocks and trees : (All of which 
subsist in the spirit^ and are unsttbstantial in themselves). 

4'6. As the divine iiitelieet manifests itself, the soul and 
model of all forms j so we see these mauifestations, in the 
transcendental sphere of its pure intelligence. 

47. In the beginning, God conceived himself as the lord of 
ore.atiou (Bralinid); and then as it were in a dream, he saw in 
himself, all the forms as they continue to this time. 

48. These forms were maiufested in. the divine .spirit, 4t .first 
as his will; and then exhibited in the phenomenal vvor|d, as 
reflexions of the same, in all their present forms. 

49. Among these some are called living beings, which have' 
the motions of their bodies and limbs; and live by means of the 
air which they breathe, and which circulate in their bodies 
through the lungs and. arteries. 

60, (Such, also is the state of the vegetable creation from the 
•first, that they having their inward sensitiveness, are notwitli-! 
standing devoid of outward motion, and receive their sustenance 
by the roots j wherefore they are Q’dladt. F del a pas. ot pedobibers. 

61, The holiovv sphere of the divine intelloot, beaming with 
intelligence, sends forth its particles of percipience, which form 
the consiousness of some beings, and seasitiveness in others. 

62, But man uses his eyes to view the outer and the 
relleeted world, (in disregard of his consciousness of the .real); 
although the ejms do not form his living soul, nor did they 
exist at his creation and. before bis birth. (When his view was 
concentrated within himself as io his sleeping visions). 

58. It is according to one^s estimation of himself, that he 
ha.s his proper and peculiar desires, and the particular form of his 
body also. Such is the case of the elementary bodies likewise, 
f rom their inward conception of their peculiar natures, 


CJloss So tlie ideas of vacuity, fluidity and solidity forinina’ 
tlie bodies of air, water and earth j and the form of every 111100 
agreeing with its inherent nature. 

64<. Thus all moving and unmoving things, haA^o their mov" 
able and immuvable bodies, aecording to their intrinnsic dis¬ 
position or idiosyncrasy as such and such. 

55. Hence all self-moving beings have their movable bodies, 
conforming with the conception of their natures as so and so; and 
in this state of their belief, they continue to this time, with their 
same inborn or congenital bodies. 

56. The vegetable world still continues in the same state of 
fixedness, from its sense of immobility ; and so the rocks and 
minerals continue in their inert state, from the inborn sense of 
their inertness. 

57 There is no distinction whatever heHreen inertness'and 
intelligence, nor any difference betwixt production, continuance 
and extinction of things; all lyhich occur in one common essence 
of the supreme, 

58. The varying idiocrasy subsisting in vegetables and; mine¬ 
rals, makes them feel themselves as such, and causes their various 
natures and forms, as they have to this time. 

69. Iho inward constitution of all immovable objects, malceis 
them remain in their stationary states; and so of a;Ii other sub¬ 
stances, according to their different names and natures. 

60. Thus the inward erasis or quality of worms and irtsects, 
makes them conceive themselves according to their different kindS;, 
and gives them their particular natures for ever. 

61. ^ So the people under the north pole know nothing^, about 
those ill the south, except that they have the knowledge of 
themselves only; (as ever subject to the intense cold of the frigid 
zone). 

b^. So also all kinds of moving and unmoving beings, arc 
prepossessed with their own notions of tldngs, ami regard all 
others according to the peculiar nature of themsclyes. (Atma 
yat &c). 

63. Again as fhe inhabitants of caves, know nothing of their 
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o^itsiders; and as the frogs of dirty pools are unacquainted with 
pure water of streamB .j so is one sort of being ignorant of the 
nature of another. 

6rt. But the inane intellect, residing in the form of the all 
pervasive mind, and all sustaining au*; knows the natures of all 
things in all places. 

65. The vital air, that enters all bodies through the pores of 
their bodies, is the moving principle, that gives life and motion 
to all living beings. 

66. Verily the mind is situated in all things, whether they 
are moving or immovable; and so is the air, which causes the 
motion in some, and quiescence in others, 

67. Thus are all things but i-ays of the conscious soul, in this 
world of illusion, and continue in the same state, as they have 
been from the beginning. 

68. I have told you all, about the nature of things in the 
world, and how un-rcalities come to appear as real unto us. 

69. Lo here this king Viduratha is about to breathe his last, 
and the garliinds of flowers heaped on the corpse of thy husband 
}?adma, are now being hung upon the breast of Viduratha, 

70. LiU said:—Tell me goddess! by what way he entered 
the tomb of Padma, and how we may also go there to see what 
he has been doing in that place. 

71. The goddess said:*--Mau goes to all places by the way 
,ef his desires, and thinks also he goes to the distant f uture, in 
the spiritual form of pure intellect, 

72. We shall go by the same way (aerial or spiritual), as you 
will like lo take; because the bond of our friendship will make 
no difference in our choice and desires. 

73. Vasishtha said:—^The princess Lild being relieved of her 
pain, by the recital of this agreeable narration; and her intellec¬ 
tual sight being brightened, by the blazing sun of spiritual light; 
beheld the insensible and unmoving Vk]ura1;|ia, breathe out his 
last expiring breath. 
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Bi'ATB of THiS soul. AFTER DEA.TH. 

Arginiieiii The desire of <:hs king, anti his departure to I tje realrri oi’ 
death, followed by liid aod tha goddosa ; and their arrival to his fo rmar 
city, 

ASIS HTH A eoi'i. tinned;—In the mean time the eye-balls of 
the king’ became convoluted, and his lipa and clK;(;ks grow 
pale and dry, with Ids whole countenance; avul there remained 
only the slender breath of life in him, 

2. ilis body becaiiie as lean as a dry leaf, and Ills face tni'niid. 
os ghastly as the figure of death; his tliroat gurgled as the boar- 
seat beetles, atid his lungs breathed wodli a i)ated breath. 

3. His sight was darkened upon the insensibility of death, 
and his hopeo were buried in the pit of: despair; and the imStsalions 
of his external organs, were hid within the cavity of his Lea,it. 

4. . His figure was as senseless as a picture in painiing, ami 
all his Jimbs were as motionless, us thof e of a statue earv:id 
upon a block of marble. 

5. What need :is there of a lengthy descrijition, when it may 
be said in short; that his life (pitted his body, as a bird flies off 
HUii’ from a falling tree. 

t>. The two ladies with their divine eye-sight, beheld lifsf 
a.Timal spirit, flying upwards in the sky iu its aerial form ; and 
bis consciousaess dis-appeaiingi lik(.; the odour of a fiower wafted 
by the wind. 

7, His living soul being joined with its spiritual body, began' 
to fly bighm* and highe.i'in the air; as it was led by its in word 
desire or expectation of ascending to heaven. 

8. The two ladies, kept going after thaf' conscious soul, likt’ 
a eoa]>ie of female bees, pursuing a particle of perfume; borne 
afar in tiu'; air on the wings of the wind. 

y. Then in a moment after the fainting fit of deat.b, was 






over; the conseiolW soul was roused from its insensibility, like 
some fragrance expanding itself with the breejffe. 


10. It saw the porters of death, carrying away the souls o£ 
the dead, that have resumed their grosser forms, by means of the 
mess offerings of their kinsmen to their manes. 

11. After a long yearns journey on the way, it reached at 
the distant abode of Yanta, with the hope of reaping the reward 
of its acts ; but found the gate fast beset by beasts of prey. (Like 
the Cerebrus at the bellgate of Pluto)- 

12. Yama, on beholding the departed spirit of every body 
brought before him, ordered to find out its fotil acts all along 
its life time. 

13. On finding the prince's spirit spotless, and ever inclined, 
to virtuous acts; and to " have been nourished by the grace of 
the goddess of wisdom:— 

14. He ordered it to be released, and I'C'-entered into its former 
dead body, which lay buried under the flowers in the toml>. 

15. It was then let to fly in the etherial path, with the swiffci- 

Tjiess of a stone flung from a sling ; and was followed,by the living'' 
L,ila and the goddess in the air. ' 

16. The living soul of the king thus sailing through the slcy, 
did not observe the forms of the two ladies that followed it, 
though they saw it all along its course. (Because heavenly 
forms are invisible to mortal eyes and souls). 

17. They traversed through many worlds, and soon passed 
the bounds of the extra-mundane systems; till they arrived at the 
solar world, w'henee they descended on this orb of the earth. 

18. The two self-willed forms (of Lfla and the goddess), in 
company with the living soul of the king; arrived at the royal 
city of Padma, and entered the apartment of Lila. 

19. They entered in a trice and of their own free ’vvill, into 
the inside of the palace; as the air passes in flowers, and the sun¬ 
beams penetrate in the water, and the odors mix with the air. 

20. Kd.ma askedHow wms it Sir, that they entered into 
the abode adjoining to the tomb, and how could they find out 
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tlie way to it, tho one having been dead a ■ lou.^ time, and! all 

three being but bodiless vacuity ? ^ 

21. ' Vasishtha replied:--The tomb ot the dead ' body ol tha 
pi’iiiee', being impressed in. bis soul, and the object o:l: its desire j 

•8 . .T t • .'- "'l' ' _“l.U,, 14- '.rto fp-. if. warn Iw '5^?l ‘tlildOrl?’ '• ■‘'^^1!'/^^ 


led his spirit bisensildy bP it, as^ ^i were by its mborn 
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' 22. Who does not ' kimw, that the endless desires which ar0 '4>,|^ 

sown, jn the human breast, like the countless seeds o;f: a (ig fruit i 
; '! ■, , , come of their own nature, to grow up to big trees in their time ? , 

^3. ; as-the living body bears its-seed—the subtile ot Unga 

^eka in the heart, which germinates and grows to a tree atdasb ; 


60 every particle of the intellect, hears the mundahe seed in itself. 




(The cosmos is contained in every individual soul). 

24. As a man jdneed in one couiitry, sees within himself, 
his house, Which is situated in a far distant land; so the soul 
sees the objects of his distant desires, ever present before it. 

25. The livingvsoul, ever long's afterbest object of its 
desire p though it way undergo a hundred births, and becorne 
subject to the errors and delusions of Ms senses, and of thw 
illusive world. (For whatever is born in the root, must come, 
put in the seed; and that which is bred in the bones, mUBt appear 
in the flesh). '■ 

26. Ildma .rejoined Them are many persons, that are free 

from their desire of receiving the funeral cake; now tell me, sir, 

, w'hat becomes of those souls, who get no cake offering at their 

' Srddh. 

27. Vasishtha repliedThe man having the desire of receiv- 

- ing the mess settled in his heart, and thinking it to be of ered to 

; him ; is surely beaefitted by its offering. (The funeral cake like 

every other food, is said to nourish the spirit,A^^id cause its 

resuscitation in a new life and body). 

Jr,; 28. Whatever is in the heart and mind, the same notions 
>t' form the nature of living beings j and whether these are in their 
;V' corporeal or incorporeal states, they think themselves as such 
I'; jbeings and no other. (The sense of personal indentity aceom 
■ panics the soul everyw.here). 
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ii). The thouglit of having received the ca.ke, makes a 
man sapinda, though it ia not actually offered to him j so on 
the ether hand, the thought of not being served with the cake, 
makes a saptnda become a nispinda: (or one served with it 

becomes as on§ without it). 

30. It is verily the desire of all living beings to be such and 
such atf they have in their hearts, and that is the cause of their 
ecoming so in reality. (Glovss.. The ordinance of the necessity 
of cake offering, fosters its desire in the hearts of men. Or, which 
is the same thing, the desire of receiving the funeral cake, is 
fostered in the hearts of men, by the ordinance of SrAdh). 

01. It is the thought of a man, that makes the poison savoui* 
as nectar to his taste; and it is his very thought that makes an 
tintruth seem as truth to him. (Gloss. The thought of a 
snake-ca<tcher that he is the snake eating Garuda, makes him 
swallow the hitter poison as sweet honey; and the thought of 
snake-bite from tbe pineking of a thorn, mortifies a man by his 
false fear or imagination only). 

Sf. Know this for certain, that no thought ever rises in any 
one without some cause or other; hence the desire or thought 
which is inherent in the spirit, is the sole cause of its regenera* 
tioii on earth. 

^33. Nobody has ever seen or heard of any event, occurring 
without its proper cause; except the being of the Supreme Being, 
which is the causeless cause of all beings, from their state of 
not-“being into being, 

34. The desire is inherent in the intellect, like a dream in 
the ^soiil; and the same appears in the fom of acts, as the Will 
of God is manifested in his works of creation. 

35. IlAma said :—How can the spirit that is conscious of 
its demerit, foster any desire of its future good; and how can 
it profit by the pious works of others for its salvation ? {as the 
Srddh made by the relatives of the deceased). 

36. Tell me too whether the pious acts of others, which are 
offered to the manes go for nothing; and whether the absence 
of future prospects of the uumeritorious ghost, or the benevolenli 
wishes of others (for its future good) are to take effect. 
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37. Vaslshtlia said :—A desire is natoally raised in one at 
itK proper time and place, and by application of appropriate acts 
and means ; and the rising of the desire necjessarily oyercoraes 
its absence. Gloss. So a Srddh done in proper season and; 
taanner, serves to the benefit of the desertless spirit. 

38. The pions gifts made on behalf of the departed sotils, 
accrue to them as their own acts j and the sense which they thus 
acquire of their worthiness; fills them with better hopes and 
desires of their future state. (Hence rises the hope of redemp¬ 
tion by means of the redeeming son of man). 

39. And as the strongerinan gains the better of his adver¬ 

sary, so the later acts of piety drive away the former impiety 
from the spirit.. Therefore the constant x^raotice ol pious acts 
is strictly enjoined in the Sasti'as. . 

40. Kdma said ;—If the dcaire is raised at its jwoper time 
and place, how then could it rise in the bcginriing whim ther-e 
was no time nor place : {i. r., when all was void and yet Brahma 
had his desire and will)* 

41. You say that there are accessory causes, which give rise 
to the desires, but how could the will rise at first without any 
accessory cause whatever ? 

4a. Vasishtha replied It is true, O long-armed It4ma, 
that there was neither time nor place in the beginning, when 
the Spirit of God was without its mil. 

43. And there being no accessory cause, there was not even 
the idea of the visible world, nor was it created or brought into 

existence ; and it is so even now. 

44. The phenominal world has no existence, and ail that is 
visible, is the manifestation of the Divine Intellect, which is 
ever lasting and imperishable. 

45 . This will I explain to you afterwards in a hundred 
different ways, and it is my main purpose to do so; but bear me 
now tell you what appertains to the matter under consideration. 

46. They having got in that house, saw its inside beautifully 
decorated with chaplets of flowers as fresh as those of the spring 


season. 
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4)7. Tli^ inmates of the palace were quietly employed iii tlie^T 
; duties, aud the corps of the hing was placed upon a bed of man-^ 
4am a^d/cmda flowers. 

4^1, The sheet over the dead body, was also strewn over with 
vvveaths of the same flowers and there were the aaspicions pota 
nf water placed by the bed side. 

49. Tbe doors of the room were closed, and the windows 
were shut fast with their latehets ; the lamps cast a dim light on 
the white washed walls around, and the corpse was lying as a 
man in sleep, with the snppressecV breathing of his mouth and 
nostrils. 

50. There was the full bright moon, shining with her delight¬ 
some lustre, and the beauty of the palace, put to blush the paradise 
ofindra ; it was as charming the pericarp of the lotus Of 
BrahmA^s birthplace, audit was as silent as dumbness ora dummy 
itself, aiid as beautiful as the fair moon in her fulness. 




CHAPTER LVII. 

PHEHeMENA O? DeEAMING. : ' 

Afguweiit. Uimbstantiality of the aeriaZ body of Lfli ami tho Spiriittal 
bodicB of Vogia. 

YASIETHA CONTINUED They beheld there thb younger 

« Lila of Viduratha^ who had amved there after litsr deiwipiej 
and before the death of that king. 

а. She was in her former habit and mode with the same 
body, and the same tone and tenor of her mind ; she was aiso a^ 
beautiful in all her features, as in her former graceful form and 
figure when living. 

8 . She was the same in every part of her body, and wore the 
same apparel as before. She had the very ornaments on her 
person, with the difference that it was sitting quietly in the same 
place, and not moving about as before. 

4f. She kept flapping her pretty fan (chouri), over the corpse 
of the king; and was gracing tlie ground below, like the rising 
moon brightening the skies above. 

5. She sat quiet, reclining her moonlike face on 'the palm 
of her left hand and, decorated with shining gems, she appeared 
as a bed of flowers, with new-blown blossoms on it* 

б . ^ ifch the glances of her beautiful eyes, she shed showers 
of flowers on all sides; and the brightness of her person, beamed 
with the beams of the etherial moon. 

7. She seemed to have approached to the lord of men, like 
the goddess Lakshrai, appearing before the god Vishnu; and 
with the heaps of flowers before her, she seemed as Flora or the 
vernal season ip person. 

8 . Her eyes were fixed on the countenance of her husband, 
as if she was pondering his future well-being; and there was a 
me ancholy like that of the waning moon, spread over her face, 
TO think of his present woefid state, 
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9. They beheld the damsel, who however had no eight dJ 
them j: because their trust was in truth, and saw everything 
clearly ; while her views being otherwise, she coald not discern 
their spiritual forms. 

10. BAmasaid:—You have said Sir, that the former LiM 
had repaired there in her reverie and spiritual form, by the 
favour of the goddess of wisdom. 

11. How do yon now describe her as having a body, which 
1 want to know how and whence it came to her. 

12. Vasishtha repliect:—-“What is this body of JAU., mma! 
It is no mol’s true than a false imagination of her gross spirit, 
like that of water in the mirage. (It is the conception of Cyhe^s 
self as so and so, that impresses him with that belief also). 

18. It is the spirit alone that fills the world, and all bodies 
are creations of the fancy. This spirit is the Intellect of God, 
and full of felicity in itself. 

14. The same understanding which Llld had of herself to 
her end, accompanied her to her future state; and the same 
notion of her body followed her there, though it was reduced to 
dust, as the ice is dissolved into water. 

15. The spiritual bodies also, are sometimes liable to fall into 
error, and think themselvexS as corporeal bodies, as we mistake 
a rope for the serpent. 

16. The belief in the materiality of any body, as composed 
of the earth and other elements, is as false as it is to believe the 
hares to have horns on their heads. 

17. Whoso thinks himself to have become a stag in his 
dream, has no need of seeking another stag for comparing 
himself with it. (A e. Men are actuated by their own openion 
of themselves). 

lb. An untruth appears as truth at one time, and disappears 
at another; as the error of a snake in a rope, vanishes upon the 
knowledge of its falsehood. 

19. So the knowledge of the reality of all things, in the 
minds of the un-enlightened ; is dispersed upon con viction of their 
uD.-reality in the minds of the enlightened. 
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? 80^ But the ignorant^ that have a belief in the reality of this 
Avorld of dreams, believe also in the transmigration of the animal 
soul, lihe the revolution of the globe on its own axis. 

21. B^ma ashed:— If the bodies of Yogis be of a spiritual 
nature, how is it that they are seen to walk about in the sights 
of men? 


23. Vasishtha repliedThe Yogi may take upon himself 
various forms, without the .destraction of his former body ; as the 
human soul may deem itself transformed to a stag or any oth^i* 
being in a dream, without nndergoing any change in its spiri¬ 
tual essence. (The idendity of the self is not lost under any 
form of the body. Locke). 

2 a. His spiritual body is invisible to all, though it may 
appear as visible to their sight. It is like the particles of frost 
seen in sun-beams, and as the appearance of a white spot in 
aninmnal sk y (when there is no frost nor cloud in it). 

24. No body can easily discern the features of a Yogi's body, 
nor are they discernible by other Yogis. They are as impercep¬ 
tible as the features 6f a bird (lying in the air. 

26. It is from the error of judgment, that men think some 
Yogis to be dead and others to be living; but their spiritual 
bodies are never subject to death or common sight. 

26. The embodied soul is subject to errors, from which the 
souls of Yogis are free> because their knowledge of truth ; has 
purged the mistake of a snake in the rope, from their souls. 

27. What is this body and whence it is, and what of its 
existence or destruction? What is lasting remains forever and 
is freed from the ignorance it had before : (and it is the soul which 
is ever lasting and free from error). 

28. Biima said Whether the embodied soul takes the spiri¬ 
tual form, or is it something other than this. Tell me this and 
remove my doubt. 

29. Vasishtha said:—I have told this repeatedly to yon, my 
good B.4raa! and how is it that you do not understand it yet, 
that there exists only the spiritual body, and the material form is 
nothing ? 
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It, is by habit ot eonstant ijneditationj, that yoil must know 
your spirituai state, ami snbdue your sense of corporeality J and 
as you abstain from the latter, so you attain to the former state. 

31, Then there will be an end of your sense of the gravity 
tind solidity of objects, like the disappearance of the visions of a 
clieamiug man, when he comes to wake. 

33, The body of a Yogi becomes as light and subtile, as the 
evanescent appearances in a dream : (the fleeting objects of 
vision). 

33. And as a dreaming man feels the lightness of bis body, in 
his dreanving ra,mbles; so the Yogi finds his solid body, as 
volatant as air in all places. 

34. The expectation of the longlife of a master-head in his 
material body, is realized in the spiritual one, after the corpse 
has been burnt away. (Longivity consists in the longlife of the 
spirit and not of the body). 

35. Every body must have to assume his s|tirituak fmmo 
afterwards ; but the Yogi finds it in his life-time, by ' the 
enment of his intellect. 

36. As a man upon his waking from, sleep, remembers his 
having an intellectual form in bis dreaming state; so the Yogi 


vs (: 


ionscious of his spiritual body in his own intellect. 


37. The notion of the corporeal body is a mere fallacy, like 
that of the snake in a rope; hence nothing is lost by the loss of 
this body, nor is anything gained by its iiroduction and regener¬ 
ation. 

38. Bdma said :---Now tell me Sir, what the inmates of the 
house thought this IillA to be; whether they viewed her as an 
endjcdicd. being or a bodiless apparition appearing before them. 

39. Vasishtha answered:—They took the sorrowful queen tO' 
bo some friend of the king, and to ha’/e come from some place 
they knew not what and where. 

40. They did not like to examine the matter, because it is 
the nnturo of the ignorant like that of brutes, to believe what 
they sec, without investigation or consideration of its nature. 




41. As a stone flung at random flies of? from its iViarlv^ so tlie 
brufcisb, and ignorant folks go astx’ay, from hitting at the true 

mark of a thing placed before them. 

4'2. As we know not what becomes of the objects of our 
dream, and whither they are tied upon our waking ; such is the 
case with our material bodies, which are as false and fleeting as 
our delusive dreams. 

43. Edma saidTell me Sir, where the hill we dream of, 
is hid upon our waking; kindly remove my doubt, as the wind 
disperses the autumnal clouds. 

44. Vasishthasaid:-—All things appearing in our dteam Or 
residing iu our desire as the hill, &c., are absorbed in out conscious¬ 
ness whence they sprang ; just as the motion of bodies subsides 
in the air which gives the vibration, 

45. As the motion of the air mixes with the fixed ether, 
so the dreams and desires which we are conscious of, set in the 
unchanging soul whence they have their tise. 

46. - ^Our dreams like our knowledge of all other things, are 
made known to us hy our consciousness, the nature of which is 
unknown to its as that of the inward soul. (Consciousness and 
the soul are represented as two different predicaments, and the 
one is not predicated of the other, as we say—the conscious 
soul). 

47. We do not find Our dreams and desires, as distinct from', 
our consciousness of them; they appertxiin to it in the same 
manner, as fluidity to water and motion to the air. 

48. Whatever difference may appear to exist between them, 
is the effect of sheer ignorance > and this gross ignorance is the 
feature of this world, known as the phantom of faney. 

49. As it is impossible to conceive two co-eternal and co-exis¬ 
tent causes together, (as an efficient and a material caxise) ; so it 
is wrong to supi>ose the dream as adistanct existence or otherwise, 
than an act of our consciousness. 

50. There is no difference whatever between the dreaming 
axid waking states; in dream we see a false city appearing to 







ed from tlie insensibility of their death like sleep ; but the spirit 
tiial body of the Yogi shines aud soars upward, after passing 
over the mirage of the’false appearances of the world. 
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A I'giiment, Extmction of the Spiritual life of Lilfi., and Hi'jfitot'ati'oa oE , 

:A'&adraa,’s Life, kA,/:;. -AA; 
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f ASISHTHA. coidinued ;-~lt was in the raea^tin^e tliat;idie‘V 
goddess of wisdom, stopped the coiiisso of A/iduratha''s Ilfei :';, ., 


; ; as we stop the fliglit of our minds at. will. 

; 2. Lil^ said :-~Tell me, goddess, what length of time liajs . 
expired, since the corpse of the king was laid in this tomh, and. 


r absorbed in my deep meditatic 


Aon, 


/VAA 


The goddess i'eplied ;”~A month lias passed since these A 
^ servants of thine have been waiting here for wateMng 

thy body, which they thought lay asleep in the room. ■ i ^ 

4. Hear excellent lady ! what has become of thy ho<ly, after 
it was rotten in a fortnight and evaporated in the air, 

5. Seeing thy lifeless corpse lying as cold as frost on the / 
ground, and turning as dry as a log of wood, or rather as a 
withered loaf on the floor ;-— 

6. The royal ministers thought thee to be dead of thyself 
(a suicide), and removed thy putrid carcase out of the room/ ‘ ' 

7. And what more shall I say, than they laid thy corpse 
on a heap of sandal wood, and having set five to the pile/with 
the spri;okling of ghee, they reduced it to ashes in a short while. 

S. Then the family raised a loud cry that their queen whs 
dejui, and wept bitterly for sometime, after which they per¬ 
formed thy funeral ceremonies/ 

9. Now when they will behold thee coming hero in thy same 




body, they must be astonished to think thee as returned from 
the next world of the dead. v 

10. Now my daughter, when thou shalt appear before them 
in the. thy purer and spiritual form, they must look upon 
thee with astonisliment. 





11. For thou hast not thy former form at presentj but it 
is changed to a purer one, agreeably to the tenor and tempera¬ 
ment of thy mind. (Lit. according to the desire in thy heart). 

.12. For every body beholds every thing without, him, accord¬ 
ing to ilia inward feelings ; as for example the sight of shadowy 
ghosts is frequent to children, that have a fear of devils at 
heart. 

13. Now, O beauteous lady ! Thou art aui^dept in sj)irit- 
ualisrn, and hast a spiritual body on thee, and hast forgotten and 
forsaken thy former body, with all the desires connate with it. 

14. The view of material bodies, is lost to the sight of spiri¬ 
tualists j and the intelligent view them in the light of autumnal 
clouds, which are void of substance. (L <?., The flimsy clond.s 
which are without rain-water in them). 

15. On attainment of the spiritual state, the material body 
becomes as an empty cloud, and as a flower without its odor. 

16. When a man of pure desire, is conscious of his attaining 
the spiritual state; he loses the remembrance of his material 
body, as a youth forgets his embryonic state. 

17. It is now the thirty first day that we have arrived at 
this place; and I have caused the maid servants here, to 
fall into a fast sleep this morning. 

18. Now LiU! let ns advance before the wilful Lilfi,, and 
then discover to her at oui,’ will, the form of the truthful Lilc4, 
and her manner and condnot to thee. 

19. Vasishtha said;—So saying, they wished themselves 
to be perceived by the wilful Lfht, and stood manitest to her 
sight in their etherial forms of the goddess and her insj.)ii'ed dame. 

20. At this instant the Lila of Viduratha, looked uj.>ou them 
with her staring eyes ; and found the room lighted up by the 
full lustre of their bodies, 

21. The apartment seemed to be lighted by the bright orb 
oF the moon, and its wall washed over with iitprid gold; the 
ground floor shone as paved with ice, and all was full of splen¬ 
dour. 
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22. After seeing tlie brightness of the bed chamber, 
looked; np at the goddess and the other Lm, and rising respect¬ 
fully before them, she fell at their feet. 

23. Be victorious, 0 ye goddesses ! she said, that have bless¬ 
ed me with your visit, -and know that know all, that I have come 
here first as a preparer of your way. (Lit. as the sweeper of 
your path). 

24. As she was speaking in this manner, they received her 
with good grace, and then all the three sat together on a bed¬ 
ding in their youthful bloom, like luxuriant creepers on the 
snow capt toj> of Meru. 

25. The goddess said:—Tell us daughter, how you came 
here before ourselves, how you have been, and what you have 
seen on your way hither. 

26. The younger Lilii answered;—-As T lay insensible on 
that spot (upon the shock of my death), I was enveloped in 
darkness like the new moon, and felt myself burnt away by 
the flame of a conflagration : {i. e., funeral lire). 

27. I had no sense nor thought of anything good or bad, 
but remained with my eyes closed under my eye-lids. 

28. Then I found myself, C> great goddess ! after I had 
recovered from my anae.sthesia of death, to assume (by mistake 
a new body agreeably to rny former impression), and to be trans¬ 
lated at once into the midst of the sky. 

29. I mounted on the vehicle of winds, and was borne like 
fragrance to this mansion through the otherial space. 

30. I found this house guarded by its warders, and lighted 
with lamps, and having a costly bedstead placed in the midst 
of it. 

31. I am looking here upon this corpse, as my husband 
Aidiiratha, who has been sleeping here with bis body covered 
undei’ the flowers, like the vernal god in a flower garden. 

32. I thought he was taking his rest, after the fatigue of 
the warfare, and did not like to disturb his repose in this place. 

•33. 1 have now related to you, my gracious goddesses! all 
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that I Lave seen and thoxjgM of, sinee I have been restored to 
iny new li£e. 

34, The goddess spake :~—Noiv I tell thee Xil4, that hast 
such beautiful eyes, and movest like a swan, that I will raise the 
corpse of the king to life from his bed in this bier. 

. 35, Saying so, she breathed the breath of life as the lotus 
lets oif its fragrance ; and it fled into the nostrils of the carcase, 
like a creeping plant crawds into a hole. 

36, It entered into the heart through the vital sheath, as the 
wind penetrates into the hole of a bamboo ; and the breath of 
life was fraught with desires, as the waves of the sea sparkle 
with pearls. 

37, The infusion of life, added to the colour of the face and 
body of king Padma; as the rain-water refreshes the fading lotus 
in a draught. 

88. By degrees the memhers of the body baoame renovated, 
like, a garden with its returning flowering season; and as tho 
sides of a hill become virescent, with fresh grown bushes and 
creepers. 

39. Tho person of the king sKone os the queen of the stars, 
■with all her digits of the full moon, when she enlightens the 
■whole world, with the beams of her radiant face. 

40. All his limbs became as tender and roscid, as the branches 
of trees in spring; and they regained their bright and golden hue, 
like the flowers of the vernal season. 

41. He opted his eyes which were as clear as the sky , with 
their two pupils rolling as the tw'o orbs of light; and enlighten¬ 
ing the world, with their charming and ausj)icious beams. 

4i;i, He raised his body, as the Vindhyd mountain uplifts its 
head, and ciied, “ who waits there with a grave and hoarse voice. 

43. Tho two Lilits responded to him saying;—your com¬ 
mands ; when he heheld the two Lilas in attendance upon him, 
and lowly bending themselves at his feet. 

44'. Both of them w-ere of the same form and features, and 
of the like demeanour and deportment towards him. They were 
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alike to one another in their voice and action, as in their joy and 
gladness at his rising. 

45. Then looking upon them he asked, what art thou and 
who is she At this the elder IjII^ responded to him saying—" 
" deign to hear what I have to say 

46. I am hM thy former consort, and was joined as twain 
in one with thee, as sounds and their senses are combined 
together, 

47. The other LOd, is hut a reflexion of myself, and cast by 
my free will for your service. 

48. J-he lady sitting here beside the bed, is the goddess of 
wisdom—the blessed Sarasvati, aiid mother of the three worlds ; 
set her on the golden seat before yon. 

49. It 18 by virtue of our great merit, that she has presented 
herself to our sight, and brought us back from other worlds to 
your presence in this place. 

50. Hearing this, the lotus-eyed king, fose from his seat, 
and with pendant wreaths of flowers and a strap of cloth hung 

about his neck, prostrated himself at her feet. 

61, He exclaimed :—l hail thee, O divine Sarasvati f that 
dost confer all blessings on mankind. Deign to confer on me the 
blessings of understanding and riches with a long life. 

62. As he was saying so, the goddess touched him with her 
hand and said, be thou my son, possessed of thy desired bless¬ 
ings, and gain thy blessed abode in future. 

53. Let all evils and evil thoughts be far from thee, and all 
thy discomforts be dispersed from this place; let an everlastino' 
joy alight in thine hearts, and a thick population fill thy happy 
realm. May all prosperity attend on thee for ever. ^ 
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Extinction OT' PadMa^'s Life. ^ ^ 

Argumsiifc. Gl'eatjoy on the King’s retiu'n to Life. ITi*J Governiiienl) 
0.1; the kingdom and ilia final Liberation. 

Y ASISflTHA saidBe it so, said Sarasvati and dis- 
apjieared in the air •, and tlie people rose in the morning with 
their revivified king. 

SJ. He embraced the renascent Lild, vdio embraced him in her 
turn, and they were exceeding glad in their coming to life again. 

3. The palace was filled with loud acclamations of joy as those 
of giddy revelry ; and the citizens were full of mirth and merryj 
song and music. 

4i. The shouts of victory, and sounds of huzzas and heydaj'S, 
resounded in the air, and the people elated with joy,dln'onged at 
the royal courtyard to see their king. 

5. The genii of the Siddhas and Yidyddharas, djjppped down 
handful of flowers from above; and the sound rums and 
kettles, and trumpets and conches, resounded on allB'Mes. 

6. The elephants roared aloud on the outside, witlr their up¬ 
lifted trunks; and crowds of females filled the inner court-yard, 
with their loud rejoicings. 

7. Men bearing presents to the king, fell upon one another 
at their mutual clashing; and others weaving the flowery chaplets 
on their heatls and hairs, nioved gracefully all about. 

8. The red turbans of joy on the heads of the chiefs and 
host of citizens, and the waving of the reddish palms of dancing 
girls, filled the sky with a bed of red lotuses. 

9. The ground also was strewn over with rosy flower.s, by 
foot-falls of dancers with their reddish soles; and the pendant 
earrings of ballet girls, which flouerisbed with the oscillation of 
their heads and shoulders, waved in the air like flowers of 
gold. 
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10. Tiie silken veils wliicli like autumnal clouds^ covered the 
faces o£ fairy damsels in tboir dancing, glittered as so Auan 3 »‘ 
moons shining in the court-yard, 

11. The people then retired to their respective abodes, with 
loud aj)plause df the queen^s return with her husband from the 
other world. 

12. The Iring Padma heard of his adventures from the hear¬ 
say of his subjects, {}.nd made his purificatory ablution, with the 
waters of the four seas of the earth. 

Id, Then the royal ministers and ministerial PrahmaTis, 
joined together in the act of his iustallalion, like the synod of 
immorkals, meeting at the inauguration of Indra. 

14. The two Lilas continued in company with the king, 
to relate with delight their respective adventures, a.nd the 
wisdom, they had gathered thereby. 

15. It was thus by grace of the genius of wisdom and their 
own experience, that this king Padma and his two queens, 
obtained their prosperity equal to that of the three worlds. 

16. The king, who was fraught with the wisdom imparted to 
him by the g'''ddes3; continued to rule over his kingdom for 
thousands of years, in company with his consorts. 

17. They reigned on earth, in their state of living liberation 

for myriads of years; and then receiving the perfect knowledge of 
the holy Siddhas, they became wholly liberated after their 
deaths. . 

18. The happy pair having reigned jointly, over their delight¬ 
ful realm of ever increasing population, and which was graced 
by learned men a)Kl righteous people, knowing their own rights 
and duties of doing good to all mankind, became freed from 
the burden of their state affairs for ever. 
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.. CHAPTER' -LX./ 

On DiTEATioir ani> Time ane THouamvs of the MjnP* ^ 

Argument. The reason of introducing the two LiMs in the tale. Thn 
ono. a» the counterpart of, the other; 

"VTASISHTH A said.I lia?e related to you this talc^ prince I 
y for 'removing yonr .error of the phenomenal world. Mind 
this tale of Lilti, and renounce yonr misconeeptioii o.f the gross 
Eiaterial world. 

2. The substantiality df phenomena is a nU by itself/ and 
sequires no pains to invalidate it. It is hard to disprove a reality ; 
but there is no difficulty in effacing a falsehood frPm the mind. 

3. True knowledge consists in viewing the visibles as void, 
and knowing the one vacuum as the sole unity and real entity, 
one loses himself at last in this inlinite 'vacuity. (Vasishtha 
was a sufi^a vddi or vacuiot, which Sankda’aeh^rya was at me 
pains to refute in his Dig-vijaya). 

4. When the self-born Brahmd ereated the world from nothing, 

and without the aid of any material or elementary body j it is 
plain tliat there was an eternal void, and all these are but 
mauifegtations of the vacuous soul. (The and JBeom of 

Genesis, corresponding with Tama and V-^om of the‘Veda, were the 
origin of creation). 

5. The same creative soul, has spread the seeds of its cons¬ 
ciousness in the stream of creation, and these }>roduce the images 
as they incessantly appear to us, unless we take the pains to 
repress them. 

6. The appearance of the world, is but a perspective of the 
sphere of divine intellect; and contained in the small space of 
human intellect within the soul; as in a transparent particle 
of sand. 

7. Such being tbe case, say what is the essence of this 
erroneous conception, and what may be our desires or reliance 





ill ifc, and wliai can be the meaning either of destiny or necessity ? 
(The predestination and chance, to which the Fatalists, ascribe 
the origination of the universe). 


8. This entire whole which is visible to the eye, is but a 
false appearance as that of magic; and there is no truth nor 
substance in a magic show. 

9. Bdma said Oh! the wandrous exposition, of the world, 
that you have now explained tome. It refreshes my soul, as 
: the moon-heams revive the blade.s of grass, that have been burnt 

down by a conflagration. 

10. It is after so long, that I have come to laiow the truly 
knowable I such as what and how it is, and the manner whereby,, 
whence and when it is to be known, 

11. I have my peace and rest in pondering on this wonderful, 
theory, and your elucidation of the doctrines of the Srilti 
Sastras. 

Ig. But tell me this one thing to remove my doubt, as my 
ears are never satiate, with drinking the neetarious juice of 
your sweet speech, 

13. Tell me the time, which, transpired during the three 
births of Li'ld^s husband. Was it the duration of a day and night 
in one ease, and of a mouth in another, and the period of a 
whole year in the case of Viduratha ? 

14. Or did any one of them live for many years, and wliether 
they were of short or longer durations, according to the measai’e 
of men, gods or Brabmd,. (Because a human year is a day and 
night of the polar gods, and a moment of the cycle of Brahuid., 
And revolution of the whole plaiiatoiy system to the same point 
makes a day of Brahnid). 

15. Please sir, kindly tell me this, heecause a little hearing 
h not .'efficient to me, as a drop of water is not enough to 
moisten the dry soil or the parched ground of summer heat, 

16. Vasishtha said Know sinless Rama! that whosoever 
thinks of anything in any manner at any place or time, ho 
comes to feel the same in the same manner, and in the same 
place and time. 




17. Take for instance the destructive poison, wliicii becomes m 
ambrosia to venomous insects, that take it for their dainty 
nourishment; and so is an enemy turning to a friend by your 
friendly behaviour unto him. (In both cases the evil turns 
to good by our taking it as such.). 

18. -A-nd the manner in which all beings consider themselves, 
and all others for a length of time ; the same they seem to be 
by their mode and habit of thinking, as if it were by an act of 
destiny. ('(}. e.. They consider their thoughts of things as their 
destined nature, which is not so in reality ; for fair is foul tmd 
foul is fair; according as our judgments declare). 

1-9. The manner in which the active intellect represents a 
thing in the soul, the same is imprinted in the consciousness 
of its own nature. (Here the C/uf, is said to be the zntellecf u,? 
agens, and conciousness-~;5f«:«i/;/:i—the intellectmpattens. The 
motion of the mind gives us the impressions of the swiftness 
and slovmess of time). 

20. When our consciousness represents a twinkling of the 

eye as a Kalpa, we are led to believo a single moment an age 
of long duration. (As a short nap appears an age in dreaming), 
and (a long age as a moment as in the ease of the seven sleepers 
of Kehef). ■ 

21. And when we are conscious of or think a JTa/yja age as 
a twinkling, the Kalpa is thought to pass as a moment; 
and so a long night in our unconscious sleep, appears as a 
moment upon waking. 

22. The night appears a longsome age, to the long suffering 
sick, while it seems as a moment, in the nightly revels of the 
merry; so a moment appears as an age in the dream, and an 
age passes off as a moment in the state of insensibility. (The 
length and shortness of duration, depending on our consciousness 
and insensibility of the succession of our ideas. (See Locke and 
Kant on our idea of time). 

23. The notions of the resurrection of the dead, and of one's 
metempsychosis, and being re-born in a new body ; of his being 

hoy’’, youth or old man; and of his migrations to different places 
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. at the distance of hundreds of leagues, are all but the pheno¬ 
mena of sleep, and retrospective views in a dream. 

24. King Haris Chandra is said, to have thought a single 
night as a dozen, of years; and the prince .Lavana to have jxissed 
his long life of a hundred yeai's as the space of a single night. 

(So the seven sleepers of Kekef passed a long period as one 
night, and so of others).* 

25. What was a moment to Brahm.4, was the whole age of 
the life-time of Manu (Noah) ; and what is a day to Vishnu, 
constitutes the long period of the life-time of Brahma. (This 
alluded to the comparative difference.s in the cycles of planetary 
bodies presided by the different dieties; such as Jupiter^s eyede 
of 60 years round the sun, is but one year to the presiding god 
of that planet). 

26. The whole life-time of Vishnu, is but one day of the 
sedate Siva; for one whose mind is motionless in his fixed medi¬ 
tation, is unconscious of the change of days and nights and of 
seasons and years. (Since the meditative mind is insensible of 
the fluctuation of its ideas, or that there is an titter quietus of 
them in the quietism of the Yogis mind). 

27. There is no substance nor the substantive world, in the 
mind of the meditative Yogi, (who views them in their abstract 
light); and to whom the sweet pleasures of the world, appsar as 
bitter, as they are thought to be the bane of his true felicity. 

28, The bitter seems to be sweet, by being thought to be 
so ; and what is unfavorable, becomes favorable as that which is 
friendly comes to be unfriendly by being taken in their contrary 
senses. (The mind can make a heav'en of hell and a hell of a 
heaven). Milton. 

29. Thus ildma ! it is by habitual meditation, that we gain 
the abstract knowledge of things; as on the other hand we for- 

* The reader is referred to the following passage in the story of Hip Van 
Wrinkle in Irvings Sketch-Book. “To liim the whole twenty years, had 
been hnt as one night The strange events that had taken place during 
^lis torpor were, that there had been a revolutionary war, when his country 
had thrown off the yoke of old England, and that instead of being a subject 
of George the tlurd, ho was now a free citizen of the United Slates, pp. 32 - 3 d, 









get what we learnt, liy want of their recapitwlatiou. (Habit is 
second nature, and practice is the parent of productions). 


30. These by their habitude of thinking, find everything 
in a state of positive rest; while the imthinking fall into the 
errors of the revolutionary world, as a boat-passenger thinks the 
land and objects on the shore, to be receding from and revolving 
around him. 

31. Thus the unthinking part of mankind, and those wander¬ 
ing in their error, think the world to be moving about them ; 
bul the thinking mind, sees the whole as an empty v oid, and full 
of phantoms, as one sees in his dream. 

32. It i.s the thought (erroneous coneeptian), that shows the 
white as black and blue ; and it is tbe mistake of judgment, that 
makes one rejoice or sorrow at the events of life, 

33. The unthinking are led to imagine a house where there 
is none; and the ignorant are infatuated to the belief of ghosts, 
as they are the killers of their lives. 

34. It ia reminiscence or memory, which raises the dream as 
her consort; and which represents things as they are presented 
to it, by the thoughts of the waking state. 

35. Tbe dream is as unreal as the empty%cuity, abiding 
in the hollow receptacle of the intelleetiial soul J it overspreads 
the mind like the shadow of a cloud, and fills it with images like 
those of a puppet-show under the magic lantern. 

36. Know the phenoinena of the revolving worlds, to be no 
more in reality, than mere resultants of the vibrations of tbe 
mind, in tbe empty space of the soul } and as the motions and 
gestures of the fancied hobgoblins, to the sight of children. 

37. All this is but a magical illusion, without any substance 
or basis of itself; and all these imposing scenes of vision, are but 
the empty and aerial sights of dreams. 

38. Just as the waking man, beholds the wondrous world, 
before him, so also does sleeping man see the same; and both of 
them resemble the insensible pillar, which finds the images of 
statues engraved upon it: (because the soul is ever awhke in 
every state of all living bodies). 


mtSTfly 



89. The great monument of the Divine Spirit has the 
figure of the created world, carved in itself in the same manner, 
as I see a ti’oop of soldiers passing before me in my dream. (All 
these appear to be in action, in their true state of imllity and 
inaction). 

4©. So is this wahing world asleep in the soul of Brahma, 
and rises in his mind as the vegitable world springs from the 
sap lying hid in the earth, which gives it its growth and vernal 
bloom. 

41. So likewise does the creation lie hid in, and spring from the 
Supreme Spirit; as the brightness of gold ornaments is contain¬ 
ed in, and comes out of the material metal. (The Divine Spirit 
is both the material and efficient cause of creation— 

^no.) 

4Si. Every atom of creation, is settled in the plenum of 
Divine spirit j as all the members of the body, are set in the 
person of their possessor. 

43. The visible world has the same relation, to the bodiless 

and undivided spirit of God; as one fighting in a dream bears 
to his any|j||aist ; (both believing in their reality, while both 
of them in their bodies). 

44. Thus "Hhe: real and unreal, the spirit and the world, all 
dwindled into Vacuum, at the great K.alp6,nia annihilation of 
creation, except the intellect of God which comprises the world 
in itself. 

45. The causality of the one (ri <?. the spirit of (ilod), and the 
unreality of the world cannot he true; (since nothing unreal can 
comesout of the real). Except Brahm—the all {to pan), there is 
no other cause, as a Brahmd or any other ; the Divine Intelli¬ 
gence is the only cause and constituent of its productions, 

46. Bdrina asked :—But what cause was it that represented 
the citizen.?, counsellors and ministers of Viduratha’s royal house 
also to Lila’s vision, in the same manner as her lord the king, 
(who was alone the object of her thought) ? 

47. Vasishtha saidAll other thoughts ai'e associated 




witli th«) principal one in tlie intellect, in the same manner as the 
high winds are aeeompamments o£ the storm. 


48. The association of thoughts, follows one another in a long 
and perpetual train; and caused the succession of the sights 
of the ministers, citizens and subjects of the king, in ljila'’s 
visic n one after the other* 

49. In this way the thought that the king was horn of 
siich and such a family, naturally introduced the thoughts of his 
palace and city, and of those that dwelt in them. 

60. It is in Vdiin to enquire into the cause and manner, of 
the intellect/s being combined with its thoughts at all times; 
sineo it is called the gem of thoughts (Chintamaii!), and must 
be always accompanied with its radiating thoughts, like a brillb 
ant gem with its rays. (I. E. Thinking is the inseparable attri¬ 
bute of the mind). 

51. Paclma. thought to become a king like Viduratha, in the ’ 
pvoper discharge of the duties of his royal family; and this constant ' 
thought of himself as such, cast the mould of the mind and 
manner of Viduratha upon him : {i. <?. he looked hunself in the 
light of that Icings). 

All animate beings of every kind, are but models of 
their own thoughts, like looking—glasses showing their inward 
reflexions to the sight. (The innate man appearing in his out¬ 
ward figure, is a verity in physiognomy). 

53. The mind which is fixed in the meditation of God, and 
remains unshaken amidst the turmoils of the world ; is fraught 
with perfect rest, and preserves the composure of the soul, until 
its final liberation from the bondage of the body. 

54. But the thoughts of the fluctuating enjoyments of this 
world, alternately represented in the mirror of the mind, like the 
shadows of passing scenes upon a looking glass. 

65. It requires therefore a great force of the mind, to over¬ 
come its worldly thoughts, and turn them t<' the channel of 
truth ; as the greater force of the main current of a river, leads its 
tributaries to the ocean, 







misT/i 



■ 5(5. But tlie mind is greatly disturbed, wliett the worldly 
attcl spiritual thoughts, press it with equal force to both ways 
and if is then, tliat the greater force leads it onward in either 
Way. (There is no midway like that of the he-* 

tween this world and the next). 

Gloss, The worldly and spiritual thoughts being equally 
focible, they naturally strnglrle in the mind, and ihat which is of 
greater force overcomes the other. 

57. Such is the case with all the myriads of beings, whether 
are living, dead or to come to life ; and the same accidents take 
place in the particles of all human minds ; (like the concussiong 
of atomic forces). 

58. All this is the empty sphere of the Intellect, all quiet 
and without any basis or substratum. It is neither peopled 
nor filled by any thing except its own native thoughts. 

59. All these appear as dreams, even in our unsleeping statos, 
and have no form or figure in the sight of the wise. The per¬ 
ception of their positive existence, is but a misconception of their 
negative inexistence. 

60. There really exists but one omnipotent and all pervasive 
Spirit, which shows itself in diverse forms like the flowers, fruits 
and leaves of trees, all appearing from the self-same woody 
trunk, (which like the great Brahma is the origin of all its 
off-shoots-) 

61. He who knows the inereate Brahma to bo the measurer, 
measure and the thing measured, (e. e. the creator, created and 
the creation), to be all one and himself, can never forget this 
certain truth of unity, nor ever fall into the error of dualism of the 
cause and effect, 

62. There is hut one Being (SAT), who is Holy and wdthout 
beginning; and who, though he appears to be of the forms of 
light and darkness, and of space and time, dotli never rise not 
set anywhere. He is without beginning, middle or end; and 
remains as a vast expanse of water, exhibiting itself in its 'waves 
and currents. 

VoL, II. 
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, CS. The notion of myseliv thyself and the objective worM, 
are but effusions of our perverted understandings; and it is 
ignorance, only that shows the One as many within the Sheatii 
of the mind, according as it imagines it to be. 



CHAPTER LXT. . 

On thk Nattjue of the, Wohlu, 

Alignment. Proofs of tha unroality of the world, leading to lb® 


Quietosm of the Spirit. 

-^MA said:—^Please sir, explain to me whence arises this error 



AV of our knowledge of the objective world, without a cause 
of this error. (The True God cannot lead us to the knowledge 
of untruth). 

S. ‘V'a.sishtha said ;•—Because we have the knowledge of all 
things {i. e, the objective), to be contained alike in o\ir conscious^ 
ness ( as of the subjective self); it is plain that this eternal and 
increate self (or soul), is the cause and container of them all at 
all times. 

8, That which haa an insight or mtuitive knowledge of all 
things, which are expressed by words and their meanings, is 
Brahma—the soul and no other ; and nothing that is meant by 
any significant term, has a different form of its own. (It is the 
doctrine of nominalism that tlie notions conveyed by words 
have no realities corresponding with them in the mind, and have 
no existence hut as mere natrics). 

4. As the quality of a bracelet is not different from its 
substance of gold, nor that of a wave from the water; so 
the expansion of the world, is not dishuct from the spirit of 
Ood. (The spirit inflated and produced the world out of itself. 
Sruti). 

5. It is Brahma that is manifest in the form of the world, 
and not the world that appears as God; and so doth gold dis¬ 
play itself iu the form of a bracelet, and not the bracelet that takes 
the nature of gold, 

6. As the whole is displayed In all its various parts, so the 
entire intellect shows itself in all the various operations of the 
mind composing the world. (The intellect displaying the mind, 

and this the world). 





7, It is ig'norance of the infinite and eternal Spirit of God, 
that exhibits itself as myself, thyself and the world itself in the 
mind., («. e. The knowledge both of the subjective and objective 
results from ignorance of the only One-taninfltram). 

8. As the shades of different colours in g-ems, are not apart 
from the gems; so the notions of one's self and the world,: are the 
shades inherent in the self‘-same intellect. 

5). Like waves al^pearing on the surface of the undulated 
waters of the deep • this so-called and raeaningless creation, is 
but a phasia in the Divine Tntelieot. 

10. Neither does the Spirit of God reside in the creation, 
nor does the eroatiou subsist in the Divine Spirit (like waves in 
the waters); nor is there such relation as of a part with the 
whole betw^een them. (These are not, parts of one undivided 
'whole). 

11. One should meditate on his intellect as the form of the 
Divine Intellect, in his own consciousness of it; and he will feel 
the Divinity stirring within himself, as it were stirred by the 
breath of a breeze. (There is a divinity stirring within us. 
Addition). 

12. The minute particle of the vacuous intellect, will then 
appear in its wondrous form of a void, within the empty space 
of his conscious mind. (The primary hypostasis of the vacuous 
soul being but a void, its attributes of the intellect and mind, are 
of the same form). 

13. He then finds this vacuous form stirring in himself 
as the airy spirit, with its property of feeling, as it is felt ih 
thQflatua venti or breath of air. (This is the Spirit of God). 

14. The God then assuumes a luminous form as the state of 
his own substantiality; and this is posited in the sheath of the 
intellect as a spark of fire. (This is the holy light of the God of 
glory or glorious God). 

15. The light then melts into'water as the self-same subs¬ 
tance of itself; and this fluid substance contains in it the proper¬ 
ty of taste. (This is the liquid state of the floating spirit before 
creation). 
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' 16. The'samc is condensed in the form of a solid subsfcaiiee> 
which is the same with the Divine Mind. This becomes the 
earth bearing in its bosom the property of smell. (The earth 
being’ produced from the i?eum of water, is dissolved again into 
its watery form). 

17,. Ag’aiii God represents himself to our intellect, as one 
infinite and uniform duration; and its measures in twinklings 
iind other divisions, are hut manifestations of the succession 
of our thoughts. (Prakachanamvidali parampard—is the very doc¬ 
trine of Locke and others). ’ 

18. The other states in which God presents himself to oiir 
intellects are that, He is Holy, infinitely glorious, seen within 
us,* aud without beginning, middle and end ; that, He has no 
tising nor setting, and subsists of Himself without a substratum 
and as the substratum of all. . 

19. This knowledge of God is bliss itself, and his creation 

is identic with himself. Ignorance of God leads to the know¬ 
ledge of the objective world, and its extinction i.s the way to 
know the eternity of His existence. . 

. 20, Brahma is conceived in the same manner in our souls, 

as He is represented to ns by our intellects; just as we know 
all other things according to our ideas of them, in our all compre^ 
hensive minds, 

21, Of these, those things only are true, the notions of which 
we derive from the dictates of our welbdirected understandings ; 
as all those are untrue, which the mind paints to us from the 
impressions of the senses and the meanings of words; which arc 
incapable of expressing the nature of the uudefinable and in¬ 
describable God, (whom no words can express —'nwho 
nivaitanie. (Sruti) 

22. Know the unreal world which appears as real, and the 
reality of God which appears as unreality, to be of the manner 
of the air in motion and at rest. The visible world like the 
current air, appears true to them, that have no knowledge of 

. * The iiifcuitiou of his existence, is tiie best proof of tlie same. Srditi. 

So saya the raystio suhX saught him ovorywhoro but found him nowhere; 
J then, looked wlbhin myself, and saw him thore~as his seat was there. 
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the invisible God, who Is as calm as the still air underljing’ the 
etherial air and its fluctuations. 

23. A thing may appear difierent from another, and yet bo 
the same with it^ as the light in the Are is the selfsame fire. 
So the visible world arising from the invisible Brahma, appears 
Sis another reality j though it is same with the reality of 
^God. 

24. All things whether in being or net being, subsist in God 
Fs their invisible and unknown source and cause; as the uu- 
scooped earth is the cause of the would be-doll, the unhewn 
tree of a future statue, and the soot of the ink not ineue, (So 
all future statues are contained in the unhewn niai’bles, according 
to Aristotle . 

25. One thing is exhibited as another in the great desert of 
the Divine Mind, which shows the phenomena of the vmrld as 
figures in the mirage. 

26. The wise soul think.s this world as one with its source-—• 
the Divine Intellect, as he consideis the tree no way different 
from its parent seed. 

27. As the sweetness of milk, the pungency of pepper, the 
fluidity of w'ater, and the motioi), of winds, are the inseparable 
properties of their subsl ances : — 

28. So this creation is inseparable from the spirit of Brahma, 
and is a mere form of the one Supreme soul, beside which there 
is nothing in reality. (Whose body nature is, and God the 
soul). 

29. This world is the manifestation of the lustre of the gem 
of Divine mind, and has no other cause except the essence of 
Brahma, which is no other than ite material cause—the Supreme 
soul itself. 

30. The will, the mind, the living sonl, and its conciousness, 
are all the offspring of Divine intellection; because there is 
nothing that can be produced by exeition of any power without 
direction of the Intellect. 

31. There is nothing that rises or sets anywhere, nor appears 
or disappears at any time; but everything is unborn at all times. 
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aind ties qUiet irt the Dirine Intellect, which is as solid as a inas^ 
sive i'Ock» 

32. To attribute the formation of these mtiltitudes of the 
combination of atoms, and to suppose every particle to be com* 
posed of minutest infinitesimals j are but vagaries of imagination, 
as none of theifn: could combine of themselves except by direction 
of the eternal mind. (Matter having no force nor design in 
itself). 

33. All force resides in some living principle, as the waking, 
sleeping and dreaming states appertain to the living soulj and 
as the undulation of waves subsists in the water; (or) as the 
curent of the stream lies hidden in it. 

34. "When the living soul feels its inappetency towards 

woredly enjoyments, it is then said to have reached to his highest 
perfection by the Sniti: {such as or abandonment 

of the desire of fruition, is the highest state of human felicity). 

8f. As the mind is freed from its choice and dislike of 
tilings, so is the soul liberated by avoiding its egoism and 
personality, and then it has no more to be conscious of the pain, 
attending upon a future birth and transmigration. 

36. Whoso comes to know in his understanding, this slate of 
supreme and inexpressible felicity; he is sure to overcome all his 
worldly appetites, that bind him fast to this earth. 

37. But whoso labours in his mind under his affections to 
this world, he has to rove continually in it as in the whirlpool of 
a stream, and destroys the supreme felicity of his soul in his 
continuous tui-moil. 

38. It was the lotus-born Brahmd, that was conscious of 
of his egoism at first, and who has by the will of his mind, spread 
out this universe. (Ho is eternally acting, and has not retired 
after his act of creation). 




Y ASISHTHA continued t—Tlieso myriads of worlds and the 
millentiixnTis of lictlfa ag'es, arc no inort: i^eal in themselves 
than our false computation of the millionth part of an. atom or 
the twinkling of an eye. 

2. It is our error that represents them as true to xiSj though 
they are as false as our calculation of those iiifinitesimals. . 

follow one another 
like the everflowing currents of watery with 


3. These creations whether past-or future, 
in endless succession 

all the waves, eddies and wlvlrlpools in them. 

4. The prospect of these created worlds 
delusive mirage, which presents a stream of v 
strings of flowers, fallen from the plants on th 

5. The conceptional creation is as baseless, a 
or magic show ; or as mountain in fiction, or i 
in air. 

(It is a fiafusventi, and not based on any thing real j bxit has 
a mere psychological existence, depending on fancy and imagina¬ 
tion,)* 

6. R^ma saidSir, .the drift of your reasoning, leads to 
the establishment of the identity of the conceptional creation 
with the creator J and that this unity of both is the belief of the 
learned and wise. (So says Hegel; ^‘creation is the reality 
of God; it is God passing into activity^'’ Levye^s Hist. Ph. II 

p. 626 ). - . . 

7. New tell me, what you have to say with regard to the 
material bodies, which these existence hear on earth j and wh at is 
the cause that the body isi...a'xb 3 ect.to the casualties unknown 
to the inward spirits. (/. e. The body is sub.iect to material laws, 
but not so the immaterial spirit which has no change), 
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8. "Vasislitim replied .■'—There is a supernatural and activo 
energy of the Divine Intellect, called the predominant Decree, 

Fate or Destiny, which, must come to pass^ and bear iite command 
over all our actions and desires. (Destiny is irresistible, being 
the decree of Providence, governing all events and our free wills 
also. Fate is the personitication of the female agency of god. 

Here Vasishtha is a fatalist also; but his fate is the Divine 
decree), ^ 

9. She is invested from the beginning with irresistible and 
multifarious powers; and destines the rnauner in which ever);t 
thing is to take place and Continue for ever. (The philosophical 
destiny is the sum of the laws of universe, of matter and 
mind). 

10. She is the essential cause of all essence, and the chief 
mover of the intellect; She is styled as the great power of powers, 
and remains as the great viewer of all things. 

11. She is called tie great agency and the great producer of 
all events; She is known as the chief mover of occurences, and 
she is the soul and source of all accidents. (The mythological 
Destiny is superior to gods and men, and rules over the great 
Jove himself). 

12. She ulurls thC worlds as straws, and bears her sway 
over the deities and demons; she commands the Ndga dragons 
and the mountain monsters to the end of time. 

13. She is sometimoA thought to be an attribute of Divine 
essence, and to renmin pictured in her ever varying colours iu 
the hollow vacuity of the Divine Mind. (The theological destiny 
is the Almighty Will of Ood and his foreknowledge also; before 
which the fates float about, as if they are drawn up in variegate<i 
pictures). 

34<. The learned have explained Brahma the Demiurge, to 
be identic with the Spirit of Brahma, for the understanding 
of those that are ignorant in spiritual knowledge; and by des¬ 
tiny they mean his creation. e. Creation is destination of 
the preordaining and irrevocable will of God). 

16, The immovable spirit of Brahmd, appears to be full of 
Yon. 11, ■ , o 
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. . . 

moving ereahxres; aud tlie infinity of Divine existence, seems to 
teem ivitU the finite creation in the midst o£ it; like a grove o£ 
trees growing under the concavity of the hollow sky, 

10. The unwaking spirit of Qod rertected various images 
in itself (as in a dream), likening to the lefiection of a dense forest 
in the lens of a crystal stone; and these were understood by the 
demiurgas BrahmA, as fhe prototype of the destined creation, 
in the hollow sphere of the Divine mind. 

17. The Intellect natnraliiy exhibits a variety of forms in 
itself, as the body of an embodied person, shows its various mem¬ 
bers to view ; andl these were taken by the lotus-bom Brahind, 
as the several parts in the great body of the cosmos. (The 
Intellect is the phantasmagoria of the world, and the Demiui’g 
is the formal ftamer of it). 

18. This foreknowledge of evenis iraprinfed in the Intellect 
of God, is called Destiny, which extends over all things at all 
times. (This is Fatnm ckristianum, that every thing is regu¬ 
lated by foreknowledge and Providence). 

10. The meaning of Destiny, comprises the knowledge of the 
causes, which move, support and sustain all things in their pro¬ 
per order; and that such and such causes, mu.st ptroduce such and 
such effects for ever. (This is the Stoic Fate of Jewish Essen¬ 
ces; or a concatenation of causes whence all things necessarily 
result). 

20 This destiny is the force or mobile power, that moves all 
men and animals, and vegitable and inanimate creations; it is* 
the beginning (or primary source) of the time and motion of 
all beings. (It xBfatum from fari —the word or decree of Provi¬ 
dence, that was the beginning of all existence.) 

21. It is combined with Divine power, as the power divine 
is combined with it; and this combination of them into one, is the 
cause of the production and existence of the world. 

22. It is the union or eonfoinhity of human exertion, with 
the course of destiny or decree of God, that is piwluctive of 
certain ends, which are respectively called their destiny and 
destined effects. ^Ilere Destiny is defined as the combmation 
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of humao and supeflauman powers; and that tlic co-operation 
of natural and supernatural ajjencies, are necessary to tiie produc¬ 
tion of effects), 

23. What more have you to ask me, Rama! with regard to 
destiny and self-exertion ; when I tell you that it is destined to 
all beings to betake themselves to their proper actions, in the 
destined or prescribed manner, inorder to bring about the desired 
result? (There destiny is equal to Vidhi or fixed laws, which 
were combined in Brahmd), 

24. When a predestinavian sits idle and quiet, under the helicf 
of being fed by his fixed lot; he is then said to depend on his 
destiny alone: (as a fatalist). 

25. By sitting idle in the maimer of a waiter on Providence^ 
for the whole of his lifetime, he gains nothing; but comes to lose 
Ids good sense and energy in a short time, and finally dies away in 
famine by his sole reliance on destiny. (Hence fate *= fat and faut 
(ill Arabic), is synonymous with death). 

26. It is quite certain that whatever is destined, must surely 
come to pass of its own accord; and that it is impossible to 
prevent it by the foresight of gods and men. 

27. Yet the intelligent ought not cease to exert their activity, 
by relying in their fates only; for they must know that it is our 
exertion that brin^ destiny into action. (Because it is, destined, 
that destiny requires to bo enforced by human exertion, in order 
to bring on its effect. It is operation which enfoi’ces the law, 
which is otherwise dormant and a dead letter), 

28i Destiny is inactive and abortive, without and active power 
to enforce it to action; it is human activity, that is productive 
of any effect or production in nature by the help of destiny. 

29. Depend on destiny, and remain both deaf and dumb as a 
doll; be -inactive, and become dull and torpid as a block. Say, 
what is the good of this vital breath, unless it has its vitality and 
•nctivity? (Destiny has destined man to exertion in order to 
produce the destined end; and has so ordained all animated 
nature, in order to be productive). 
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30 It ie good to sit quiet, by restraining’ even tbe 
breath in Yoga nieditation j whereby one can obtain bis liberation! 
otherwise the inactive man is not to be called a Yogi, but an 
idler and a lazzarone. 

; 31, Both activity and inactivity arc good for our liberation 
from pain; but tbe high minded esteem that as better, which 
saves them from the greater pain of regeneration: (i. e. the hyber¬ 
nation of Yoga meditation).* 

; 33- This inactive destiny is a type of the latent Brahm^ ; and 
who so leans to it by laying aside bis busy course, is .verily 
installed in the supremely holy state of highest felicity: (iis in 
and hypnotism), 

33. The inert destiny resides every where in the manner of 
Brahma—the latent soul in all bodies, and evolves itself in various 
shapes, by means of activity in all its productions. 

-----—----^---^ . --- ^ ■■ 

^Activity is attended with the pleasure of enjoyment with tlio pain of 
bondage 5 and inactivity with the pleaBure of freedom , and tlio pain of poverty* 
The insensible are fond of i^ruition at the expense of their -freedom; but tho« 
wise pifefor their liberty with poverty, as it is said in tho Upanishad :---v 




CHAPTEB LXni. 

iMrytUTABILlTY OP THE DlVINp. MiNO, 

Atgunient^ Expansion of the Divine Spirit, and its apparent varia*' 
tions in Nature, 

■TTASISHTHA continued;—The essence of Brahma is all in 
V all, and ever remains in every mann^er in every thing' in 
all places. It is omnipotence, omuifoi'tn and Uie lord God of all. 
> (This is the to pan of Pantheism, that, God is All and All is 
God; that God and nature are one substance, and all its various 
modifications. (This is the doctrine. of , Vedanta, Plato and 
Plotinus, and lately of Sufism and German philosophy)., 

• 2. This Essence is the Spirit or Soul, whose omnipotence 
developes itself: sometimes in the form of intellectual activity, 
and sometimes in the tranquility of soul. Sometimes it sliows 
itseli in the momentmn oi bodies, and at others in the force of 
the passions and emotions of the soul. Sometimes as something 
in the form of creation, and at another as nothing in the anni¬ 
hilation of the world. (This is the to on onton, — the All^if all; the 
eternal source of all existence; the Subjective as well as Objective 
both together) . 

3. Whenever it realises itself any where in any form or 
state, it is then viewed in the same manner at the same place 
and time. (The spirit realises itself in one form or other of its 
own free Will). 

4. The absolute Omnipotence manifests itself as it likes and 
appears to ns; and all its powers are exhibited in one form or 
other to our view and understandings. 

5. These powers are of many kinds, and are primarily con¬ 
centrated in the Divine Soul or Spirit. The potentialities (or 
potes esse) are the Active and Passive powers, also the Bational 
and Irrational and all others. 

6. These varieties of powers are the inventions of the learned 
for their own purpose and understanding ; but there is no distinc- 
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tion of them ill the Divine Spirit. (All diversities are one and the 
same to the unity of God: {pmne ens-to en-esi tmum. And again. 
Qua €HS esi indivisma inse^ diristm ab omniaho) . 

7. There is no duality in reality, the difference consists in 
shape and not in substantiality. Thus the waves in the waters 
of the sea, the bracelets and wristlets formed of gold, are no 
more than modifications of the same substances. 

(All formal differences terminate in the material, and this 
again in the immaterial Spirit of God). 

8. The form of a thing is said to be so and so, from its 
appearance only and not in its reality. The snake is alRrmed of a 
rope, but we have neither the outward perception nor inward 
thought of a snake in it. Hence all appearances are delusions 

of sense. 

p. It is the universal soul that shows itself in some form or 
other, to our deluded senses and miderstaudings, and this also 
according to our different apprehensions of the samething; (as 

what appears as gold to one, seems as brass to another). 

10. It is the ignorant only that understand the Omniform 
God,* to be all forms of tilings} while the learned know the 
form's to he medilications of the various powers of the Almighty, 

and not the figures themselves. . 

11. Now whether the forms (of material things) be real 
or unreal, it is to be known that they appear to men according 
to their different apprehensions of those beings, which Brahma 
is pleased to exhibit in any particular form to their minds and 
senses, (n <?• Some taking an abstract and other a concret e view 
of tiiem, agreeably to their internal conceptions or external 
perceptions, of their various properties and qualities). 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

The Gi5KMiNATiNa Seed, 


y ASISlITHA resumed;—The supreme Deity is the alt-perva¬ 
ding spirit and the great, God and Lord of all. He is 
without beginning and end, and is self-same with the infinite 
bliss of his translucent self-cogitation. 

2. It is this supremo felioity and ]>«rely intellectual subs¬ 
tance, wheiieo the living soul and mind have their rise, prior 
to their production of the Universe, {i. e. The eternal and 
inert bliss called Brahma, became the living soul-anima, of and 
the active mind-mens, which created the world). 

3. Rdma asked :-—How could the solf-cogitatioo of Brahm,a, 
as the iiilinite spirit and one without a .second, concei ve in it a 
finite living soul other than itself, and which was not in 
Being. 

(The inactive and active souls, are not the one and the sarnething, 
nor can the immutable and infinite be changed to one of a finite 
and changeful nature; nor was there a secondary being co¬ 
existent with the unity of the self-existent God). 

4. Vasishtha replied:—The immense and transparent Spirit 
of Brahma, remained in a state of asaf —none existence, a state 
of iueffabie bliss as seen by the adept Yogi; but of formidable 
vastness as conceived by the uninitiated novice, {i. e. The 
meditation of the Infinite is a delight to the spiritualist, but it 
is a horror to the gross idolater, whose mind knows nothing 
beyond matter and material forms). 

5. This state of supreme bliss, which is ever tranquil, and 
full wuth the pure essence of God, is altogether undefinable, 
and incomprehensible, even by the most proficient in divine 
knowledge. (God is unknowable, is the motto of the wise 
Athenians and modern Agnoists). 

6. Thence sprang a power (an hypostasis) like the germ of a 
seed, and possessed of eonsciousness and energy, that is called 
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the living and conscious soul, and which must last until Its final 
liberation. (This is the Demiurg', an emanation from (iod, and 
the source and soul of the world). 

7. The clear mirror of the mind of this being, reflected in its 
vast vacuous sphere, the images of innumerable worlds set above 
one anotiier^ like statues engraved upon it. 

8. Know Edma! the living soul to be an inflation of 
Divine Spirit, like the swelling of the sea and the burning of a 
candle, when its flame is unshaken by the wind. 

(The paifclie or anima, is the energy of the imiversal soul, or 
the finite rising from the Infinite). 

9 Thelivingsoul is possessed of a finite cognoscence as distin¬ 
guished from the clear and calm consciousness of the Divine 
Spirit. Its vitality is a flash of the vacuous intellect of Brahma 
and a]>pertaining to the nature of the living God. Bimna pdrli* 
cula anrae. The Lord says; ^Ahm -I am that I amTbut 
the living soul knows itself to be * Bohan am He or of 

Him. 

10. Vitality is the essential property of the soUl, resembling 
•the insepaiuhle properties of motion in the wind, warmth in the 
fire and coldness in the ice. (Animation is the natural faculty ' 
and necessary property of the soul). 

11. Our ignorance of the nature of the Divine Intellect and ; 
Spirit, tlirows us to the knowledge of ourselves by our selE- 
coasciousness, and this it is, which is called the living soul. 

(.Beyond our conscious or subjective knowledge of ourselves, 
we know nothing of the subjectivity of God, noy are we certain 
of any objective reality). 

' It is by means of this positive consciousness, that.we 
knovr our egoism or self-existence ; it strikes us more glaringly 
than a spark of fire, and enlightens us to the knowledge of, 
ourselves more than any other light. 

(Our self-consciousness is the clearest of all knowledge, and 
the basis of all truth aceordiirg to Descartes). 

18, As in looking up to heaven, its blue vault is presented 
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to tliO slglit, beyowd which, oiir ej-’cs have not tho power to 
pierce; so in our inquiry into the nature of soul, we see no 
more than the consciousness of ourselves, and nothing besides. 
(?:. e. The subjective soul only is knowable, and naught beyond 
it). 

14. Our knowledge of the soul presents to us in the form of 
Mgo known by its thoirghts, like the vacuous sky appearing as 
a blue sphere by cause of the clouds, (The Ego is the subject 
of thoughts and self-eogitation), 

15. Egoism differentiates the soul from our ideas of space and 
time, and stirs within it like the breath of winds, by reason of 
its subjectivity of thoughts, (differentiation of tho sxibjective 
Ego from the Objective space and time, is as the difference of Ego 
and Non-Ego, I and Not I, Lemoi et non moi Dasloh und nicht 
ich, Aham and twam &c). 

16. That which is the subject of thoughts, is known as the 
Ego, and is various by styled as the intellect, the soul, the mind, 
the raitya or delusion and Prakriti or nature, (The Ego personi¬ 
fied is Rudra, the personification of -cogitation is Vishnu, 
of Jiva or the soul is Brahmd., and of the manas or mind is the 
mdya or Illusion). 

17. The mind (chetas) which is the subject of thoughts, 
contemplates on the nature of elementary matter, and thrxa 
becomes of itself tho quintessence of the five elements. 

(The mind is opposed to matter, but being the principle of 
volition produces matter at its will). 

18. The quintessential mind next becomes as a' spark of fire 
(of itself), and remains as a dim star—a nebula, in the midst 
of the vacuity ^the yet anhorn universe. 

(The nebulae arc the primary formations of heavenly bodies, 
called Brahmanandas or mundane eggs). 

19. The mind takes the form of a spark of fire by thinking 
on its essence, which gradually developes itself like the germ 
of a seed, in the form, of the mundane egg by its internal 
force. 
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(Tfec doctrine of* evolation from fire, i}x& aveJte o! all things 
accoi*dmg to Heraclitus, Iiewe'^s Hist. Ph. I 72), 

20. The same fiery spark figuratively called the Brahmjiuda 
Or mundane egg, became as a snowball amidst the water, and 
conceived the great Brahmd within its hollow womb. 

(The Spirit of God, dove-like sat brooding over the hollOw 
deep. Milton), 

21. Then as sensuous spirits assume some bodily forms at 
pleasure, altbough they dissolve as a magic city in empty air.j 
so this Brahmli appeared in an embodied form to view. (Spirits 
are at liberty to take upon them any form they like), 

22. Some of them appear in the form of immovable, and 
others in those of moving beings j while others assumes the 
shapcvs of aerials, as they are fond of choosing for themselyes, 
(Hence the transmigration of souls in different bodies, depends on 
their own choice; and not on necessity or result of prior acts). 

23. Thus the first born living being had a form, for himself 
as he liked in the beginning of creation, and afterwards created 
the world in his form of Brahma or Virinchi (Vir-incipiens). 
(The Hemiurgi?, maker, creator or architect of the visible world, 
had necessarily a personality of his own). 

24. Whatever the self-born and self-willed soul, wishes to 
produce, the same appears immidiately to view as produced of its 
own accord. (Everything appeared of itself at the Fiat of God). 

26. Brahm^j originating in the Divine Intellect, was by his 
nature the primary cause of all, without any cause of his owui; 
though he appointed the acts of men; to be the cause of their 
transition fi'om one state to another, in the course of the 
world. 

(All the future states of beings depend on their acts of past 
and present lives, except that of the Great creator who is un¬ 
created and unchangeable), 

26. The thoughts naturally rise in the mind, like the foaming 
water, to subside in itself; but tbe acts done thereby, bind 
us, as the passing froth and flying birds are caught by ropes 
and snares. 



' (The thouglits are spontaneous in tlieir growth as grass, and, 
they entail no guilt on us, Shakespeixre). 
t ^ ^ 27. Thoughts are the seeds of action, and action is the soul 

of life. Past acts are productive of future consequence, but 
inaction is attended with no result. (Our lives are reckoned by 
our acts, and there is no vitality without activity). 

28. The living soul bears its vitality as the seed bears tbe 

germ, in its bosom ; and this sprouts forth in future acts, in the 
manner of the various forms of leaves, fruits and flowers 
of trees. > 

(Thus the living soul of Brahm^ was the seed of all animate 
and inanimate beings). 

29. AO. other living souls that appeared in the various formf of 
their bodies, had such forms given to them by Brahmit, according 
to their acts and dessires in premundane creations in former 
Kalpas. (Hence the belief in the endless succession of creations); 

80. So the personal acts of people are the causes of their 
repeated births and deaths in this or other worlds; and they 
ascend higher or sink lower by virtue of their good or bad deeds, 
whi.ch proceed from their hearts and the nature of their souls. 

31. Our actions arc the cfEorts of our minds, and shape our good 
or bad destinies according to the merit or demerit of the acts 
The fates and chances of all in tlie existing world, are the fruits 
and flowers of their past acts, and even of those done in prior 
Kalpasj and this is called their destiny. (S?istra; Jifo act goes 
for naught oven in a thousand Xalpas. Md. bhuktan kshiyate 
Karma, kalpa kofci satai rapi). 




. CHAPTEa LX'V. 

■ '.. Hatuee OF , , ' 

Argumoiit. The iriind and its oporatioua, the subjective and objective^ 
and lastly the Divine intellect. 

Y ASXSHTHA Oonthiued :™The Mind; sprang at first froi^ 
the supreme cause of all; this mind is the aetive soul which 
.resides in the supreme soul (the Bns eutium). 

a. The mind hangs in doubt between what is and what is 
not, and what is rig'ht and what is wrong. It forgets the past 
like the scejit, of a fleeting odor by its wilful negligence. (Vb” 
mindfulnoss is the cause of forgetfulnes.s). 

3, Yot there is no difference between these seeming contraries j 
because the dualities of Brahma and the soul, the mind and mtiy d, 
the agent and act, and the jjhenomenal and noumiival w-orlds, all 
blend together in the unity of Giod, (All seeming differences 
converge in unvarying Mind). 

4» There is but one Universal soul displaying its Intellect 
as a vast ocean, and extending its consciousness as a sea of un¬ 
limited extent. (These extend to all beings in the universe). 

5. What is true and real shines forth amidst all that is 
untrue and unreal; so does the subjective essence of the mind 
sub-sist amidst all its airy and fleeting dreams in sleep. And 
thus the Avorld is both true and untrue as regards its subsistence 
in God audits external phenomena. (The substance is real but 
the appearance is false). 

6. a'he erroneous conception either of the reality or unreality 
of the outer world, does not spring in the mind, which is con.seious 
of its operations only, and of no outward phenomena. This 
conception k like the deception of a magic show, and is con*, 
with till fsciisiioiis niiiids» 

7. It is the long habit of thinking the unreal world as real, 
that mahes it appear as such, to the unthinking, as a protracted 
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sleep makes its visionary scenes appear as true to the dreaming* 
soul. It is the want of reflection, that causes as to misfevke a 
man in a block of wood. 

8. Want of spiritual light misleads the mind from its 
rationality, and makes it take its false imaginations for true; 
as children are impressed with a belief of ghosts in shadows, 
through their fear and want of true knowledge. 

. 9. The mind is inclined of its own tendency, to assign a 
living soul (and also a body) to the Divine Spirit; which is 
devoid of appellation, form or figure, and our is beyond compre¬ 
hension ; (and is styled the Incomprehensible). 

10. Knowledge of the living state (personality), leads to that 
of Egoism which is the cause of intellection. This again intro¬ 
duces the sensations and finally the sensible body. (Ego is the 
subject of thoughts), 

11. This bondage of the soul in body, necessitates a heaven 
and hell for want of its liberation and then the acts of the body, 
become the seeds of our endless transmigrations in this world. 

12. As there is no difference between the soul, intellect and 
life, so there is no duality in the living soul and intellect nor 
in. the body and its acts, which are inseparable from each other, 

13. Acts are the causes of bodies, and the body is not the 
mind; the mind is one with egoism, and the ego is the living 
soul The living soul is one with the Divine Intellect and 
this soul is all and the lord God of all. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 

Meditation of the Subjective and Objeciive. 

, ArgBment, Origin and Natnro of Duality and the Manner of its 
Extinction. 

EIIJS Bflma! iHere is one true essence, whicli appears many 



.1. by our mistake j and this variety is caused Ry the produc¬ 
tion of one from the other, as one lamp is lighted from another. 

2. By knowing one’s self as nothing as it was before its 
coming to being, and by considering the falsity of his notions (of 
his reality), no one can have any cause of grief'(at its loss). 
(The Sruti :—^Tho knower of the true-self, is above all grief and 
sorrow). 

3. Man is but a being of his own conception, and by getting 
rid of this concept, he is freed from his idea of the duality of the 
world (as a distinct existenee )} just as one with his shoes on, 
perceives the whole earth ho treads upon, to be covered over with 
skin. 

4. As the plantain tree has no pith except its manifold 
coats, so there is no substantiality of the world beside our false 
conceptions of it. 

5. Our births are followed by childhood, youth, old age and 
death one after the other, and then opens the prospect of a heaven 
or hell to our view, like passing phantoms before the flighty 
mind. 

6. As tlie clear eye sees bubbles of light in the empty sky, so 
the thoughtless mind views the firmament full of luminous 
bodies; (which are but phantoms of the brain). 

7. As the one moon appears as two to the dimsighted eye, 
"lo the intellect, vitiated by influence of the senses, sees a duality 
in the unity of the supreme spirit. 

8. As the giddiness of wine presents the pictures of trees 
before the drunken eye, so does the inebriation of sensation, 
present the phantoms of the world before the excited intellect. 



9. Know the revolution o£ the visible world, to resemble the 
I’evolving wheel of a potter’s mill; which they turn about in 
play as the rotatory ball of a terrestrial globe. 


10. When the intellect thinks of another thing (as matter) 
beside itself, it then falls into the error of dualism; but when 
it concentrates its thoughts in itself, it then loses the sense of 
the objective duality. 

11, There is nothing beside the Intellect except the thoughts 
on which it dwells j and its sensations are all at rest, as it comes 
to know the nihility of objects. 

13. When the weak intellect is quiut by its union with 
the Supreme, and by suppression of its functions, it is then 
called smisdnta —or quiescent or insouciant. 

13. It is the weak intellect that thinks of the thinkables, 
but the sound understanding ceases from all thoughts; as it is a 
slight intoxication that makes one rave and revel about, while 
deep drinking is dead to all excitements. 

14. When the sound and consummate understanding, runs in 
one coarse towards its main reservoir of the supreme j it becomes 
divested of its knowledge of the knowables, and of its self-cons¬ 
ciousness also in tbe presence of the one and no other. 

15. The perfected understanding finds the erroi’s, to which 
it is exposed by its sensation of the sensibles; and comes to know, 
that birth and life and all the acts and sights of the Jiving 
state, are as false as dreams. 

16. The mind being repressed from its natural flight, can 
have no thought of any thing; and is lost in itself; as the 
natural heat of fire and motion of the wind being extinct, they 
are annihilated of themselves. 

17. Without the suppression of mental operations, the mind 
must continue in its misconceptions, as that of mistaking a 
rope for a snake through ignorance. 

18. It is not difficult to repress the action of the mind and 
rouse our consciousness j in order to heal our souls of the malady 
of their mistaken notion of the world. 
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19. If you oan succeed to suppress the desires of youi- rest¬ 
less mind at any lime, you are sure to obtain your liberation 
oven at the very .moment and without fail. 

30. If you will but turn to the side of yom- sabjectivc cons¬ 
ciousness only, yoii will get rid of the objectivo world, in the 
same manner as one is freed from, bis fear ot snake in a rope, 

by bis examination of tlie thing. 

31. K it is possible to get rid of the restless mind, whieb is 
the souroe of all our desires; it is no way impossible to attain to 
the chief end of liberation to any, 

33. When highminded men are seen to give up their lives 
as straws (in an honorable cause), there is no reason why they 
should be reluctant to abandon their desires for the sake of 
their chief good of liberation. 

33. Remain unfettered by forsaking the desires of your gree¬ 
dy mind; for what is the good of getting sensible objects, 
which we are sure to lose (some time or other). 

34. The liberated are already in. the sight of the immor¬ 
tality of their souls and of God, as one v/ho has got a fnut in 
his hand, or sees a mountain palpable before him. 

35. It is the Spirit of God alone, that abides in everything 
in these phenomenal worlds, which rise to view like the waves 
of the waters of the great deluge. It is his knowledge that is 
attended with the svmmvm hoHUvn of liberation, and. it is ignorance 
of that supreme Being, that binds the mind to the interminable 
bondage of the world. 
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: CHAPTER LXVII, 

'Lectueb ON Tktjth. 

Argument. Nature of the Active and Living Soul ( Jiva ) and ifea 
Senaations. 

R Am A said .-—Leaving the mind please tell me more about 
the nature of the living soul; what relation it hears to the 
Supreme soul, how it sprang from the same and what is its 
essence. 

2. Vasishtha replied:-—Know Brahma is omnipresent, and 
the Lord of all at all times | He manifests himself in whatever 
attribute he assumes to himself at his free will. Exarbitrio suo, , 

3. The attribute which the universal soul assumes to itself; 
in the form of perception (chetana), is known by the term living 
soul, which possesses the power of volition in itself. 

4, There are two causal principles combined with the living 
soul, namely ,* its predestination resulting from its prior acts and 
volitions j and its later free will which branch forth severally 
into the various causes of birth, death and subsistence of 
beings. 

5. Bdma said Such being the case, tell me, O thou greatest 
of sages, what this predestination means and what are these acts, 
and how they become the causal agents of subsequent events. 

6. Vasishtha replied The intellect (chit) is possest of its 
own nature of the properties of oscillation and rest, like the vacil¬ 
lation and stillness of the winds in the air. Its agitation is tho 
cause of its action, otherwise it is calm and quiet as a dead lock- 
qaietus itself. 

7. Its oscillation apirears in the fluctuation of the mind, and 
its calmness in the want of mental activity and exertions; as in 
the nonchalance of Yoga quietism. 

8. The vibrations of the intellect lead to its continual trans¬ 
migrations) and its quietness settles it in the state of the immova- 

yol. n. 11 
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ble Brabma. Tite oscillation oi: tlic intellect is known to be tlis 
cause of the living state and all its: actions. 

(The UiOvmg force of the mind is the animeism of Stahlj and 
its rest is the quidm of Plato). 

9. hie vi!)rativc intcihjct is the thinking Soub and is known 
as tl'te living agent cf actions ; and ’the prinrary seed of the uni - 
■fersc (This is t)?>e a-tnrnii rcundi or moving force of t.he world, 
•—the doctriuc of Stahl). 

10. This sAcondary soul theinassmnes a luminous forni accor> 
ding; to the lig'ht of its intellect, and afterwards bccomeB iruilti- 
farious at its wil! .and by means of the jiulsivtions of the 
primary inteileot all over the creation, (This luininons form is re- 
'pi'est)iiii.;d by the red body of Brahma; and the red clay of which. 
A.( .'vru wa.s iormed. (It wastlicAll —to pan of Pantheism, and the 
Fi-^ncipinm h/l(i.rchi<yim- or first principle of Henry Mcore). 

11. The jiuhiativm inteheet or soul, haviiig passed through many 
transformation.'j (or transmigraiiions)^ :is at last freed from its 
motiorf and migration. And there are somesools which pas.? into a 
thousand births and forms, vvliile there are others which obtain 
their liberatjOi). in a 3iu.g-le '>irth: (by means of thter Yog>'aniediia' 
tion oi unifieation with God, whiclt .is the final aixn of Piatoni* 
ism ami of tlie Clijne.se Laosin). 

12. So also the luMoan soul being of its own naiurs prone 
to .assume its dualism of the motive iutelloct, becomes by itself 
the cause ol: its tri)i.;isnugra.tion ayd sufferings, as also of its tran¬ 
sient ulis.s or misery in heaven, o.r hell. (There is ho rest fov 
the re.stJess soul, until it rests in the bosom of the all—tranfpiil 
an d U uni versal soul), 

13. As the same gold is changed to the forms of bracelets 
and other things, and a,s the same gros^s matter apipcars in tdm 
different forms of w:>od and stone; so tlie uniform sou! of God 
appears as rnultliomi according to bis various mc'des and attri- 
bute.s. (.I’he soul movdifies itself into raa.ny forms of activity 
and ];>a.ssivity). 

14. It is the fallacy of the human mind, that views the forms 
r.s realities, and causes one to think his soul which .is freed from 
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Ibirtli aticl form, to be born, living and dead, as a naan 
city to rise and fall in his deliriuni, (The appearances and forms of 
things are objective arid false fabrications of the intellect) ► 

15. The varying intellect erroneously conceives its unreal 

egoism and »*ee7ai!^m as realities, from its ignorance of its unity 
with the unchangeable reality of God, and also from its follicity of 
enjoyments peculiar to its varied state. (The or desire 

of fruition is the cause of the revolution of the soul in endless 
states of beings). 

16. As Lavana the King of Mathura, falsely deemed bim^ 
self as a Chandiila, so the intellect thinks on its own different 
states of existence and that of the world; (from its desire of enjoji^ 
ing its pleasures which are deeply rooted in itself). 

17. All this world is the phantom of an erroneous imagina” 
tipn, ORama! it is no more than the swelling of the waters 
of the deep. (The world is the expansion of the self-same soul 
and its evolution is the volition of Brahma). 

18. The intellect is ever busied with the intelTeetion of its 
bw 33 , intelligences, and the innate principles of its action ; in the* 
same manner as the sea is seen to swell with its waters moving 
in waves of themselves. (The continuation of the intellect in 
the association of its preconceived ideas, is carried on by Jaw of 
continuity). 

19* The intellect is as the water .in the wide expanse of 
Brahma ; its inflation raises the waving thoughts in the mind, 
resembling the bubbles of water, and producea the revolutions 
of living souls like eddies in the sea of this world. 

20, Know thy soul, O gentle Rfima I as a, phenomenon of the 
all pervading Brahma, who is both the subject and object of his 
consciousness, and who has posited in thee a particle of himself, 
like the hrea-th of a mighty lion. 

21. The mtellect with its consciousnc.is, constitutes the living 

soiil, and that with the will forms the mind ^ its knowing power 
is the understanding, and its retentivencss is called its memory 4 
its subjectivity of sellishness is styled egoism, aiwl its error is 
called or delusion. (Cpnsciousne.ss is perception. 





; Ae pfemiti suo slain admomtvr, Tlie living soul is psyche 
or animus. The intellect is the mover of tbe will. The intell* 
ectns est prior voluntate; non eniniest voluntas &e. The xmder- 
'standing has the power to acquire knowledge, and memory has 
the power of retention &c). 

^2. The mind by its imagination stretches out this world, 
which is as false as the phantom of Utopia-Gandharva-niigai’aia 
or an air drawn city, 

23. The objective knowledge of the world in the mind, is as 
false as the aiJpearance of chains of pearls in the sky, and as 
the visionary scenes in a dream. (The objective is the feigned 
fabrication of the mind, and therefore unreal). 

24. The soul which is ever pure and self sufficient in its na¬ 
ture, and remains in its own state of tranquility; is not perceived 
by the perverted mind dwelling on its delusive dreams. 

25. The objective world is referred to waking—'Jdgara, be-i. 
cause it is perceived in the waking state of the soul; and the 
subjective mind is allied to sleep—because the mind is 
active during the sleeping and dreaming states. The ego is re¬ 
lated to deep sleep—when we are unconscious of our¬ 
selves, and the foxirth or pure Intellect— inriya or turyaf is the 
trance or hybernation of the soul. 

26. That which is above these four conditions, is the.state 
fe of ultimate bliss ecstasis ; and it is by rtdiauce on that supremely 

; pure essence of God, that one is exexnpted from all his causes 

7 27. Everything is displayed in Him and all things are 

absorbed in Him also; this world is neither a reality here or 
there ; it presents only the'false appearance of strings of 
in the sky. (Sensible forms are emx)ty appearances, and are 
only believed as real by materialists). 

28, And yet God is said to be tbe cause and substratum, 
of all these unobstructed phantoms rising to the view, as the 
empty air is said to be the receptacle of the rising trees. Thus 
the uncausal God is said to be the cause of this uncaused world, 




which only exists in our illusive conceptions, and presents 
itself to our delusive sensations of it. 


29. As a polished piece of iron gets the reflexion of a grosser 
piece, so do our finer or inner sensations take the representations 
of the gross forms of their particular objects; (though the 
senses and sensible objects are both untrue, as mere delusive and 
delusions). 

30. These sensations are conveyed to the mind, and thence 
again to the living soul and intellect, in the same manner as the 
roots supply the sap to the stem, and thence to the branches, 
and lastly to the fruits of trees, {i, e. The Divine Intellect 
is the last receptacle of the impressions of the senses). 

31. As the seed produces the fruit, and the same contains 
the seed in itself; so the intellect producing the mind and its 
thoughts can not get rid of them i but is contained in, and re¬ 
produced by them in successive transmigrations. 

8‘^. There is some difference however in the simile of the 
insensible seed and tree; with the sensible intellect and mind 
(wliicb. are freed from reproduction by their attainment of libera¬ 
tion); but the thoughts of the creator and creation like the 
seed and tree, are reproductive of one another without end. 
(Because the thought of the creator accompanies that of the 
creation, and so the vieeverm ; owing to the unbroken chain and 
interminable concatenation of the ideas of causality and its 
effect). 

33. But there is this difference between the insensible seed 
and sensible intellect, that the former is continually productive 
of one another, while the latter ceases in ite pi'ocess upon its 
attainment of, liberation} yet the ideas of the creator and 
creation are reproductive of each other adinfinitum. 

34 I'et our understanding shows it a.? clearly—as the suiu 
light sets forth the forms and colours of objects to view; that 
there is one eternal God of truth, who is of the form of intellec¬ 
tual light, which siiows the forms of all things, that proceed 
from Him (as the colours of objects originate from the solar 
light, and are shown again by the same to our optical vision). 
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35. As the ground which is dug presents a hollow, so the 
reasoning of every system of sound philosophy establishes the 
existence of the transcendental void as the cause of all. (An xxn-* 
known first cause without any attribute, is the unanimous €on-‘ 
elusion, arrived at every rational system of Philosophy. See 
Kusuiminjali. Here Vasishtha establishes his vacuous rather 
than a personal cause). 

SO. As a prismatio crystal represents various colours in its 
prisms, without being tinged by the same; so the transparent 
essence of Brahma shows the groups of worlds in its hollow 
bosom without its connection with them, (This variety of 
vision is caused by our optical deception). 

37. The universal soul is the source, and not the substance 
of all these vast masses of worlds ? just as the seed is the 
embryo, and not the matter of the trees and plants and their 
fruits and flowers that grow from the same. (The to on is the only 
principle called God, all other objects are but phenomenal 
modifications of his essence). 

38. Bdma said :—Oh how wonderful is this world, which 
presents its unreality as a reality in all its endless forms unto 
ns; and though situated in the Divine self, appears to be quite 
apart from it. O how it makes its minuteness seem so very 
immense to us. (What are these w'orlds bat as particles sub¬ 
sisting in the divine essence, when they are compared with the 
immensity of the Divine spirit and mind—the finite with the 
Infinite). 

39. I see how this shadowy scene of the world appearing in 
the Divine soul, and becoming as an orb, by virtue of the ideal 
tmmatras or an particles of the divine essence in it. I find it as 
a snow ball oricicle miide of frozen frost. 

40. Now tell me Sir, how the spiritual particles increases in 
bulk, and in what manner the body of the seif born Brahmii was 
produced from Brahma. Say also in what manner do these 
objects in nature come to existence in their material forms. 

(Brahm^ the Demiurgus was an emanation of G-od according 
to Gnostics; and Vaiswanara was the same as the soul of the 
world according to Plotinus), 
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4'1. Vadshtha replied t-—Too incrediblo is tUs form and 
without a parallel, whicli sprang of itself from its own essence. 

It is altogetlier inconceivable how some thing’ is produced of its 
own conception. 

42. Just fancy, O Bamd, I how the imexpanded phantom 
of a Yetaia or ghost, swells in bigness to the sight of fearful 
children; and conceive in the same manner the appearance of the 
living spirit from the entity of Bralrma. (Evolution of the 
Living God from the inert Brahma, is as the springing of the 
moving spirit from the dormant soul). 

43. This living spirit was a development of Brahma—the 
universal soul; it was holy and a commensurable and finite be¬ 
ing, and having a personality of its own; it remained as an im¬ 
personal unreality in the essence of the selfexislent God. Be¬ 
ing separated afterwards from its source, it had a different 
appellation given to it. (This is the Holy spirit or ghost in one 
sense, as also the Divine Logos in another, and in whom there 
was life)- 

44. As Brahma the all extended and infinite soul, became 
the definite living soul at will ; so the living spirit, became the 
mind by its volition afterwards. (There is a trinity or triple 
division of the soul mto soma or the universal soul, the pne%m,a 
or anima or the living spirit, and the nom or mens or mind)* , 

45. The mind which was the principle of intellection, took a 
form of its own; and so likewise the life assumed an airy form 
in the midst of vacuity. (The mind is the state of the im¬ 
pel sonal soul with a sense of its personality, and life is anima" 
tiou or the vital principle in the form of the vital breath). 

46.. The wakeful living god (who had no twinkling of his 
eyes), whereby we measure time was yet conscious of its course 
by means of his thoughts; and had the notion of a brilliant 
icicle of the form of the future mundane egg in his mind. See 
Manifs Genesis of the World. I. 

47. Then the living soul felt in itself the sense of its cons¬ 
ciousness, and by thinking ^what am 1/ was conscious of its 
egoism. (Why is the non-ego of the objective world put before 
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the ego? The objective orb of the world should follow the 
subjective consciousness). • 

48. This god next found in his understanding the knowledge 
of the word taste, and got the notion of its becoming the object; 
of a particular organ of sense, to be hereafter called ^'the tongue.^' 
{MasanA or the instrument of the perception of ram or flavour, 
JS,am abiding in water is reckoned first of the elements on account 
the Spirit of God resting on it before creation, wherefore God is 
himself called in the Sruti-—ra«a 

4-9. The living soul then found out in his mind the meaning 
of the word digbt,^ which was afterwards to sparkle in the eye— 
the particular organ of sight. 

{The Bible says, lux f at et lux fit —Light to be the first work 
of creation ; though the Vedas give Priority to water as in the 
passages eva sasarjddau Manu. Tasrisktik SrctHurdd^d* 

Sacuntala). 

50. Next the god came to know in his mind the property 
of smell, and the organ of smelling; as also the substance of 
earth to which it appertains as its inseparable property. (The 
Nyaya says; p'itdivi gandkavtu-^i^iQ rarth is smelling. It 
followed the creation of light). 

51, In this maimer the living soul, came to be acquainted 

at once with the other sensations, and the organs to which they 
appertain as their inseparable properties and objects,^ (The word 
hhavUd means the spontaneous growth of these faculties in the 
soul or mind, and signifies the simultaneous occurence 

of the senses, and sensible objects, and their sensations in the 
mind). 

5&. The unsubstantial living spirit which derives its being 
from the essence of the substantial Brahma, comes next to 
acquire the knowledge of sound, the object of the organ of 
hearing, and the property of air. (So NyAya:— ^*dkdsk sabdd^ 
dharah) and ‘'ya BrvM visaya gunah —Sakuntala). 

63 It then comes to understand the meaning of the word 
touch (twak) as the medium of feeling, as also to know the tongue 
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as the only organ of taste. (Aceording to sehoolniehj taste is 
the object of the palate and not of the tongue). 

53. It finds the property of colour to be the peculiar object 
of the eye—the organ of sight; and that of smell to be an object 
peculiar to the nose—tUe organ of the sense of sniellinsr (adira- 
nendriya). 

64. The living soul is thus the common receptacle of the 
sensations, and souTce of the senses, which it developes aftci 
wards in the orgam of sense in the body. It perceives tho 
sensation of sensible objects through the perceptive holes, that 
convey their perceptions into the sensorium of the mind* 
(The common sensory is variously placed in Western philosophy, 
such as the heart, brain, pineal gland, the yentrialis &e). 

65. Such, O Eiima. 1 as it was with the first animated being, 
is still so with all Hving animals; and all these sensations are re¬ 
presented in the Soul of the world— 7mmM, in its spiritual 

known as the mMima ot Ungadeha—%\iQ svibiXQ^ 

body. (The Spiritual body has 17 oi'gans of sense viz^ 5 Internal, 

6 External, the mind and Intellect and others: (called the saj)fd-> 
dam UnffStmakor Unga mrira), 

66. The nature of this abstruse essence, is as undefinable as 
that of the spirit j it appears to be in motion, when it is really 
at rest, as in our idea of the soul. (Spiritual bodies are said to 
move and fly about, because the spirit is the motive, and life 
the animating principle as the soul is that of consciousness). 

57. As measure and dimensions are foreign, to our notion of 
Brahma.—the all conscious soul, so are they quite apart from that 
of the spirit also, which is no more than the motive power of the 
soul. (Magnitude, figure, motion, rest, number, place, distance, 
position, &c. are all objects of the senses). 

68. As the notion of the spiritual, is distinct from that of, 
all others which are material and corporeal- so the notion of 
Brahma is quite apart from every thing, except that of his 
self-consciousness. 

(God says in the Scripture, “I am that I am,’^ which proves his 
consciousness of himself to constitute his essence). - 
VoL. 11. 13 
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59. Rilma said;—M conscioasness is self-same with Bralima, 
luid our conseiousness ojE ourselves as Brabma, make us identic 
with Brahma Himself j then what is the use of devising a 
duality of the soul, (as the divine and human souls), or of talking 
of the liberation and final absorption of tliA one in the other? 
(If what the Sruti says, Brahmasmi—1 am Brahma 5 as the scrip¬ 
ture declares—‘‘In Him we live and move," then what means 
our redemption or return to Him?). 

CO. Vasishtha replied:—R^ma, your question is irrelevant at 
this time, when I was going to prove another thing. Nothing 
can be appropriate out of its proper time and place, as the un¬ 
timely offering of flowers to gods is not acceptable to them. 
(A question beside the mark is apropos de hottes, and brought in 
by the head and shoulders). 

■ 61. A word full of meaning, becomes meaningless out of its 
proper place; like the offering of flowers to gods and guests, out 
of their proper season. (So all mtempestivouK acts, go malapro^ 
jtjos, unless they are done in proper time). 

• 63. There is a time for the introducing of a subject, and 
another to hold silence over it; so eveiy thing becomes fruitful 
in its proper season. (Tempus eoronat opus). 

63. But to resume our subject; the living soul afterwards 
appeared from Him, as the human soul appears in dreaming; and 
thought in himself that he was the great father of created beings 
in time to come. (*'. he would become the Maker of the world). 

64. He uttered the syllable Om (on or ens), aiid was cons¬ 
cious of the verification of its meaning in his mind, which soon 
displayed all forms of beings to bis mental vision. («. The 
All One became many, which displayed themselves in the mind 
of the living God as visions in a dream), 

66. All these were unrealities, that were displayed in the 
empty sphere of the divine mind; and the shadowy world seemed 
as a huge mountain, floating before him in the air. 

66. It was neither born of itself, nor was made by BrabmA; 
nor is it destroyed at any time by any other power. It was 
Brahma himself, appearing as the phantom of an aerial city ■ 







07, As llie living Bralim^ and othei.’ spIiitTU\l bijiags^^^ 
unreal in their nature; so also are the essonees of other beings 
from the big giant to the little emmet, but mere unrealities 
in their substanee, , 

08. It is our erroneous uiKlerstanding, that lepreseuts thes^ 
unrealities as real ones unto us ; but the clear uuderstancling will 
find all things, from the great Bralimn down to the minutest in¬ 
sect, to vanish entirely from its sight. (Errors of the mind breed 
errors in the brain; and these lead to errors pf vision again). 

69, The same cause that produces Brahm^, produces the in- 
scots also; and it is the greater depravity of the mind, that cau¬ 
ses its transmigration, into the cjoiitemptible forms of worms. 

, 70. The living being that is possest of a rational soul, and 
is devoted to the cultivation of the mind, attains to the state 
of man 5 and t&m acts righteously for attaining a better state in 
after life. (These are the states of gods and angels in,heaven), ^ 

71, Itiswrong to suppose one's elevation, to be owing to 
the merit o.f his acts, and his degradation to the condition ofvvorms, 
to result from his former acts of demerit; because there is the 
name particle of intellect in both of them, and this being known, 
will destroy the mistaken difference between the great and 
small. 

73. The notions of the measurer, measure and measurable; 
are not sepax*ato fretm the intellect (or mind); therefoi-e the con.** 
troversy of unity and duality, is as futile as the horns of a hare 
or a lake of lotuses in the air., (This means the ideas of the 
producer, production and product, are always one in the Abso¬ 
lute sxibjective. Schelling). 

- 73. It is our misconception of the blissful Brahma, that produr* 
ces the wrong notion of solid substances in us; and this imagina¬ 
tion of our own making, hinds us as fast as the silk-worms are 
fast bound in the cuckooiis; formed by their <mn serum ; (or iehor 
or serosity). 

74, It is the case of the knower, to perceive everything in 
his mind, as it is revealed in it by Brahma ; and also to meet 
with every thing as it is allotted by God to his share. (G od, is tho 



rev^aloi' and giver of all things. Or—Man meets his fate, a® it 
is meted ta him by his Maker). 


75. It is the im mutable law nf nature, that nothing can be 
otherwise than what it is ordained to be; and there is nothing 
in nature, which can change its rature for a minxxte in a whole 
kaJpa-age. (Nature derives her power from the will of her 
Maker, and her course is, according to the immutable order> fixed 
by the ordainer of all), 

76. And yet this creation is a false phantom, and so is the 
growth and dissolution of all created beings, as also our enjoy¬ 
ment of them. (All visible Nature is the working'of the in¬ 
visible Spirit). 

77. Brahma ia pure, all pervading, infinite and absolute. 
It is for our misery only, that we take him for the impure 
matter and unreal substance; and as the definite and limited 
pluralities, 

78. It is the vitiated imagination of boys, that fancies the 
water and its waves as different things; and makes a false distinc¬ 
tion between them which are really the same things. (Hence 
whatever differences there appear in objects, they are all as the 
fallacy of a snake in the rope with the unknowing. There is no 
difference of antagonistic powers felt in the spirit of Brahma, who 
is equal in all, and to whom all things arc equal; though there 
seems a constant opposition in the natures of things. 

79. It ia His undivided self which expanded itself in visible 
nature, and which appears as a duality, like that of the waves and 
the sea,, and the bracelets and gold. Thus He of himself appears 
as other than himself, (i. e. The difference appearing in the visi¬ 
bles, disappears in the indifference of the Divine Mind). 

80. We are led to imagine the visible and mutable world, 
to have sprung from the invisible and immutable spirit, which 
manifested itself in the form of the mind that produced the Ego. 
Thus we have the visible from the invisible, and the mind and 
the ego from the same soiireo. (The absolute Brahma manifest- 
iug itself in two forms, the mind or ego and nature or non-ego. 
The Ego of the mind is infinite, which produced the finite ego 
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; or human soul, personified as the first male (Adimapuruaha or 
Adam). 

81. The mind joined with idle ego> produced the notions of 
elementary principles or elemental particles; which the living 
soul combined with its intellect, derived from the main source 
of Brahma, and of which it formed the phenomenal world. 
(These notions were the intentivo concepts of the formal and. 
reflexive world, existing primordially in the essence of Brahma, 
as its material cause or (itpddanam), So says the Yediiuta;— 

Yata'iiiswO'mvd imdmi bhutani ^'c. 

83. Thus the mind being realised from Brahma, sees before 
it whatever it imagines; and w’hatever the intellect thinhs upon, 
whether it is a reality or unreality, the same comes to take 
place. The reflexion verily passes into reality. (The imagina- 
tion is the faculty repre.senbxtive of the pbenomena of internal 
and external worlds. It is both productive and reproductive. 

Sir Wm. IlamiUon, Here intellect means the Supreme In¬ 
tellect, the wisdom of God and his design in the Works of 
creation. All beings and things are manifestations of one 
.Eternal and original mind God. 




CHAPTER LXVIII. 


D-lSCllimOH OF A RAKSHAril (Olt FEMALE FEJNO) * 


Argutnont. Story o£ Karkati tlio female fiend, and her auaterities fojp 
extirpation of Human Kind^ 

ASISHTHA said :-”Hear me relate to youj Rdma I an okl 



f anecdote bearing* upon this subject, and relating to a 
difficult proposition adduced by the Rtikshasbi for solution^ 

2. There lived on the north of Himiilaya a henious Rakahashi, 
by name of Xtudcati-—a crooked crab; who was as dark as ink- 
and stalwart as a rook, with limbs as strong as could split the 
sturdy oak, 

3. She was also .known by the title of Vjsuchi or cholic 

pain, by which she was ever afflicted, and which had reduced hei' 
frame like that of the Vindliyd hill, which was cowered down 
(by the curse of Agastya). , . . 

4. Her eye-bails were as blazing as fires; and her stature 
reaching half way to the sky, wae girt by a blue garment, like 
the shade of night wrapping the atmosphere. 

5. A white mantle [formed the covering of her head, like the 
fi’agment of a cloud ; and the long erect hairs of her head, stood 
like a sable cloud on her crest. 

e. Her eyes flashed as lightnings, and her sharp hooked naila 

’^Tho black Rakbasas? were believed to have been a colony of Afrtciin 
NegroB iu soutliej a India and Coylon. The Ilakhs'is Bax, as Syoo mx of 
Biiakespere. 

Koto :—The whole etory^ of the fiendish Stiohi ia an allegory of the 
human mind, and its rapacity. The ti’ansformation of the huge to the thin 
pinnate body, and again its assumption of the big form, are allegorical of 
the change of the corporeal and spiritual bodies—the Sthula Bbhd Suhshma 
sariraei, in the course of the repeated transmigrations of the soul fA-oru its gross 
to subtle forms by the desire of tho mind. Tired of the world the mind 
forsakes the gross body upon death, and assumes tho finer spiritiml form, but 
being soon cliesatisfied with itrovoHis to its foiuner gross form again. It ia also 
explained to bo the two states of and the minutenos's and bal¬ 

kiness,, which tho Y6yi attains by his yogaf 
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1 glistened ‘as sapliires; her legs wore as long as famdlm ireeBj and 
her load laughter was p a burst of frost. 

7. A string of dried bones decollated her body, like a wreath 

of flowers; ivnd the relics of dead bodies, adorned every part of her 
body. ' 

8. She frolicked in the company of VeMlas, with luunaii 
skulls hanging down her ears as ear-rings; and stretched out her 
arms aloft, as if she was going to pluck the sun from his sphere. 

9. Her huge body being in want of its necessary aliment> 
caused her ouliaary fire to blaze like the submarine flame, whieh 
the waters of the deep are unable to quench. {The latent heat 
in water). . 

10. Nothing could ever satiate the insatiable hunger, of this 
big bellied monster; nor satisfy her lickerish tongue, which was 
always stretched out like a flame of fire. 

11. She thought in herself saying :—Oh! if I could, but once 
go to the Jambur-dwipa—-the land of Asia, I would devour all 
its rnen in one swoop, and feast on them continually, like thd 
submarine fire upon the waters. 

13. As the clouds cool the burning sands by their rain, so will 
I allay the burning fire of my hunger there. It is settled as 
the best plan to support m,y life, at this critical moment. 

13. All men are well guarded by means of their manltw, 
medicines, austerities, devotions and charities, from all evils of 
the world; whence it is impossible for any body to destroy the 
indestructible devotee. (My all destructive devotion will destroy 
all; but render me iridestructible;. 

14. I will perform the most rigorous austerities, with an uo- 

flinebing heart and mind; because it is by intensity of painstaking, 
that we may gain what is otherwise bard to be had. {Industrial 
iwci'i!! Labour conquers all). 

15. Having thought so, she repaired to an inaccessible moun¬ 
tain, for the purpose of destroying all animal beings. (The 
Efikshasa cannibals are devourers of all flesh; and are of the 
omnivorus kind). 



16. She climbed to the top of the mountain, by serambling 
over it with her hand? and feet j and stood on it with her body 
resembling a cloud, and her eye-balls flashing' as lightnings. 
{i, e. Her body and eyesight, were similar to the cloud 
lightning on the mountain, top). 

17. Having got to the summit, she made her ablution and 
then sat at her devotion ,• with her steadfast eyeballs resembling 
the two orbs of the sun and moon, and fixed on one object. 

18. She passed there many a day and month, and saw the 
course of many a season and year. She exposed her huge body 
to the rigor of heat and cold, like the hill itself (on which she sat). 

19. She with her huge black body, remained tmmoved as a 
thick sable cloud, on the mountain top j and her jet black hairs 
stood up as if to touch the sky. 

2’0. Seeing her body beaten by the blasts, and covered with 
nothing but her ragged skin; and her hairs standing tip to their end, , 
to be tossed to and fro by the raging winds; . while the twinklings 
of her eyelids, shed a whitish glare on her sable frame, the god 
Brahmd, made his appearance before her. 




Stout OP :ViyucHrKA-— [CoiiUnned].* | 

Arguraeiit. BraamA’s boon to V^isuchi, and the ■himilm against her 
iV,ver. 


V ASIS.HTHA resumed After the lapse of a thousand years, 

BrahmA appeared to her, ixiorder to pxit an end to the ardour 
of her austeritiesj and crown her with success or the reward of 
her devotion. (Ardent devotion has the power of displacing even 
the gods from their heavenly seats). 

2. She saluted him internally in her mind, and remained fixed 
in her position ; thinking about the boon she should beg of him, 
for allaying her keen appetite. 

3. She soon recollected a cei’tain request, which she should 
prefer to her complying god t and it was to transform her soft 
and flexible form to the shape of an inflexible iron-nail, where¬ 
with she could torment all living beings, (u e.. To make her 
fleshy form as stiff as a poker, so as to be able to pierce all others 
without being pierced herself). 

4. At Brahma’s bidding, she bethought in herselfI will 

iKJCome as thin as a minute pin, in order to enter imperceptibly into 
the hearts of animals, as the odor of flowers enters the nostrils.^' 

5. “ By this means will I suck the heart-blood of beings, to 

my heart’s satisfaetion; in this way will my hunger bo satiated, 
and the gratification of my appetite, will give the greatest 
delight to my soul.” 

6. As she was thinking in this manner, the God discovered 
her sinister motives, contrary to the character of a yogi ; and ac¬ 
costed her in a voice resembling the roaring of clouds. 

* lb is a ourioue fact in the theological works of Vedanta, fcliafc princes aM 
ladies, employed themselves much more to the cultivation of their mh,ds and 
to the uiveatigatiori of mental and spiritnal Philosophy, than other persons 
and tribes. So wp see Suruchi, Uld, Visilchi and Saraavdtl were all female 
interlocutors m tins work and somo Upanishads also, though femak education 
wa8 BubseqTieutly abixigated by law, 
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' 7. ,Brahin<^ sai4 .'-"r-Baughter Karkatl/of tlie Balvsbasa race, 
that sittest here like a cloud on the inaccessible top of this 
mountain; know that I am pleased with thy devotion, and bid 
thee now to raise thyself, and receive the boon that thou desirest 
of me. 

8. Kavkati answered:—“ O Lord of the past and future! If 
thou art inclined to grant my request, then please to confer on 
me the boon, of transforming my nnironlike body to the form 
of an iron needle.'” 

9. Vasishtha said:—The God pronounced “^Be it so,” and 
joined, “thou wilt he as a pin, and shalt be called the cholic 
pain, for thy giving pain to all bodies.'*^ 

10. Thou shalt be the cruel cause of acute pain and pang 
to all living being; and particularly to the intemperate and 
hard-working fools, and loose libertines, who are destined to be 
thy devoted victims.^’ 

11-. “Moreover shalt thou molest the dwellers of unhealthy 
districts, and the practicers of malpractices; by entering their 
hearts with thy infectious breath, and by disturbing their sleep, 
and deranging the lever and other intestinal parts of the 
body.^' 

12. “Thou shalt be of the form of wind {in theho'vyels), 
and cause bile and flatutence under the different names of colic 
diseases, and attack the intemperate both among the wise and 
unwise.’’ * 

13. “The wise when attacked by thee, will be healed by 
repeating this runic mantra, which I will here propound for 
their benefit.” 

14. The mantra runs thus:—“There lives Karkati, the 
BAksbasf, in tlie north of the snowy mountain; her name is 
■Visllchih^i,, and it is for repelling her power tliat I repeat this 
mantra; “ Dm, I bow to hrincfy hrancj and rmg, rang —the powers 
of A^'ishnu, and invoke the A^aishnavi powers to remove, destroy, 
root out, drive away this colic pain, far beyond the Himalayas, 
and afar to the orb of the moon. Om, (amen) and^W'd/^d (soho), bo 
it so.” Let these lines be held on the left arm as an amulet. 
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15. “ Thc?n mb the painful part with the piiim of that baud, 

and think the colic Karkati to be crushed under the mallet of this 
amulet, and driven back beyond the hills with loud wailing."'^ 

■ 16. Let the patient think the medicinal moon to be seated 
in his heart, and believe himself to be freed fi*om death and 
disease; and his faith will save his life and heal his pain.^^ 

17. /‘The attentive adept, who having purified himself with 
sprinkling the water in his mouth, repeats this formula, he suc¬ 
ceeds in a short time to remove the colic pain altogether." 

18. The lord of the three worlds th(?n disappeared in the air, 

after delivering this efiieacious amulet to the attending 

upon him. ' He went to his splendid seat in heaven, where he 
w'as received by the god Indra, who advanced to hail him 
with his hosanna-s 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Conduct o? Visuchi, oe the Adventures qf the Needlh. 


Argument. 

bodies. 


The gradual leanness of Siiohi, and ber entrance in Human 


TTASI^ CONTINUED :*~Now this Stichi who had been 

"T as tall as a niomitain-peak, and a Rilkshasi of the blackest 
kind, resembling" a thick and dark cloud of the rainjr season ]; 
began gradually to fade away, and grow leaner and leaner day 
by day. 

2. Her gigantic cloud-like form, was soon rediiced tp the 
shape of the branch of a tree, which afterw.nrds became of the 
iiirure of a man, and then of the measure of a cubit only. 

3. It next beco^me of the length of a span in its hightth, and 
then of a finger's length in all. Growing by degrees thinner 
and thinner like a corn or grain, it became at last as lean as a 
needle or j)in. 

4. She was tbils reduced to the thinness of a needle, fit only to 
sew a silken robe; and Ijeearae as lean as the filament of the 
lotus flower by her own desire; which can change a hill to a 
grain of sand. (This passa.ge bears reference to the micyoeosnd of 
human soul). 

6. The nnraetalic SiicMy was thus transformed to the form of 
a black and slender iron needle; whieli containing all her limbs 
and organs of her body in it, conducted her in the air and every¬ 
where as she liked. (Thus the gross human body being reduced 
to its subtle aUvdkika or spiritual form, it is possible for the Yogi 
to traverse through the air, as we perceive in the course of*onr 
minds). 

f). She viewed her person as an iron pin, and having neither 
any substance nor length or breadth of her body. (The false 
idea of length and breadth of the soul is a fallacy of our under¬ 
standing; because the soul like a geometrical line, has up climeuT 
siou nor substance whatever in it). 
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7. Her mind with its power of thoug'ht, appeared as brig-ht 
as a golden needle (pointing to fclie point; and as a streak of the 
sapirire impregnated by solar ray. 

<Sp Her rolling eye-balls, were as dark as the spots o£ black 
eloads, moved to and fro by the winds; and her sparkling pupils 
were gazing at the bright glory (of God;; piercing* through their 
tenuous pores. (It is explained also as fixing the eye-sight to 
some chink (as that of a wall or other), through which the lightof 
God enters the sensory of sight, and then penetrates into the 
soul as in Yoga imeditation), 

, 9. She had observed the vo^r of her taciturnity (marma-vrata), 
for reducing the plumpness of her person, and was gladdened in 
her face, to become as lean as the filament of a feather, ('rhe vow 
of keeping silence is said to be of great good, by increasing* the 
povver of thought; for he who speaks little thinks much, and who 
—so talks much, must talk in vain. It is the practice ot 
or saints to remain silent, whence the vow has its name). 

10. She beheld a light alighting on her, from the air at a dis¬ 
tance ; and she was glad in, her face to find her in%vard spirit, to 
be sublimated as air, (The internal light and lightness of the 
body are results of practice). 

11. With her contracted eye brows, she beheld the rays of 
light extending to her from afar; which caused the hairs on her 
body, to stand up like those of babies at bathing. 

12. Her grand artery called Brahmaiiadi or siis?mna, w&S 
raised about its cavity in the head called the Brokma-randhra ; 
inorder to greet the holy liglit, as the filaments of the lotus, rise 
to receive the solar light and heat. 

13. Having subdued the organs of her senses and their powers, 
she remained as oue without her organic frame, and identified 
w'ith her living soul ; and resembled the intelligent principle of 
the Bauddlias and T^rkikas, which is unseen by others. («, e, 
in her spiritual form only). 

14. Her minuteness seemed to have produced the nimdiae 
of minute philosophers, called the siddhjirthas j and her silence 
was like that of the wind ooiifinod in a cave. Her slender form 
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puny pin, resembled the breath of animal life, wliicb is 
■■ imperceptible to the eye, 

15. The little that remained of hep person, was as thin as 
the last hope of man (which sustains his life). It was as the 
pencil of the extinguished flame of a lampj that has its heat 
without the light. 

16. But alas t how pitiable was her folly, that she could not 
understand at first, that she was wrong to choose for herself 
the form of a slender pin, in order to gratify her insatiable 
appetite. 

(This is a ridicule to Yogis and students, that emaciate them¬ 
selves with intense study and Yoga, only with a desire to pam¬ 
per their bodies afterwards, with luxuries and carnal en joyments). 

17 . Her object was to have her food, and not the contemp¬ 
tible form of the pin ; her heard desired one thing, and she found ' 
herself in another form, that was of no use to her purpose, 

18. It was her silliness, that led her make tlie injudicious 
choice of needleship for herself; and so it is with the shold 
wilted, that they lack the sense of judging beforehand, about 
their future good. 

19. An arduous attempt to accomplish the desired object, is 
often attended by a different result; and even success on one 
hand, becomes a failure on another; just as the mirror is soiled 
by the breath, while it shows the face to the looker. (Disappoint¬ 
ment lurks in many a shape, and often stings ns with success). 

30. How he it, the Eakshasi soon learnt to he content with 
her needleship, after she had relinquished her gigantio form ; 
although she viewed her transformation as worse, than her disso¬ 
lution itself, (litter annihilation is more desireable to the Yogi 
than his metamorphosis to meaner forms). 

31, Lo ! the contrariety in the desires of the infatuated, who 
distaste in a trice, what they fondly wished at one time; as this 
fiend was disgusted atherpinship in lien of her monstrous figure. 
And so they wilfully shun the object of their former fondness, 
as the suicides and dying people quit their fond bodies without 
remorse). 
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'M2. As one dish of food is easily replaced by another, suiting 
the taste of the voluptuary ; so this fiend did not hesitate 
to shun her gigantic body, which she took to taste the heart 
blood of animals in her pinnate form. 

23. Even death is delectable to the giddy headed> when 
they are ovorfond of some thing else ; as the minim of a meagre 
needle was desir-able to the monstrous fiend for the gratification of 
her fiendish desire. 

24 Now this needle took the rarified form of air, and 
moved about as the colic wind (colica, (latulenta), after all living 
beings, in quest of her suction of animal gore. 

25. Its body was that of fieryheat, audits life the vital 
breath of animals; its seat was in the sensitive heart, and it was 
as swift as the particles of solar and lunar beams. 

26. It was as destructive as the blade of tdie deadly sword, 

and as fieet as the eftluvia flying in air. it penetrated into the 
body in the form of the tK? of odor. 

27. It was ever bent to do evil, like an evil spirit, as she 
was now known by that name; and her sole object was to kill 
the lives of others at her pleasure. 

28. Her body was afterwards divided into tw'O halves ; one 
of which was as fine as a silken thread, and the other as soft as 
a thread of cotton. 

29. Such! ranged all about the ten sides of the world, in 
these two forms of hers ; and pierced aud penetrated into the 
hearts of living beings, with all her excruciating pains. 

30. It was for the accomplishment of all these purposes 
of her^s, wliether they be great or little; that Ivarkatt forsook 
her former big body, and took the form of the acute and small 
needle, (Because humbleness and acuteness arc the means of 
success in every project/. 

81. To men of little understanding, a slight business beeoincs 
an arduous task; as the foolish fieud had recourse to her austeri¬ 
ties, in order to do the mean work of the needle. 

32. Again men Irowever good and great, can hardly ^et 
rid of their natural deposition; aud it was for this reason that 
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t)i6 g^i'eat Eakshasi, performed her austere devotion, inorcler to 

become a vile pin for molesting mankind. 

3S* Now as Sxichi was roving about in the sky, her aerial 
form which was big with her heinous ambition, disappeared in 

air like vapour, or M a thick cloud in autumn. 

34. Then, entering in the body of some sensualist or weak 
or too fat a person, this inward colic liatutence of Suchi, assumed 
the shape of Visuchika or cholera. 

35. Sometimes she enters in the body of some lean person, 
as also in those of healthy and wise picople; and, appearing at 
first as a colic pain, becomes a real cholera at last. 

36. 8ho is often delighted, to take her seat in the hearts of 

the ignorant; but is driven back afterwords by the good acts and 
prayei'S, and and medicines of the wise. 

37. In ibis manner she continued many years in her rambles » 
her bipartite body kept sometimes flying np in the air, and 
oftentimes creeping low on the ground. 

38. She lies concealed in the dust of the ground, and under 
the fisted fingers of hands ; she hides herself in the sun-beams, 
in air and in the threads ot cloths. (All this refers to the pesti¬ 
lential air;. 

39. She is hid in the intestines, entrails and genitals, and 
residesin the bodies of pale and ash coloured persons; she 
abides in the pores, lines and lineaments of the body ; as also in 
jji'y grass and in the dried beds of rivers (All these are abodes of 
malaria). 

40. She has her seat among ilie indigent, and in the naked 
and uncovered bodies of men ; as also in those which are subject 
to hard breathings. She dwells in places infested by flies and 
of obstructed ventilation, as also in green verdures excepting only 
of the mango and woodapple (bel) trees. 

41. She lurks in places scattered with bones and joints of 
animal bodies, and such as are disturbed by violent winds, and 
gusts of air, she lies in dirty places, and in cold and icy grounds 
and likewise in polluted cloths and places polluted by them. 
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42. She sits in holes and hollow places, withered ti’eeSj and 
spots infested by crows, Hies and peacocks. Also in places of dry, 
humid and high winds, and in benumbed fingers and toes. 

43. As also in cloudy regions, in cavernous districts of the 
form of rotten bodies; in regions of melting and driving snows, . ■ 
and in marshy grounds abounding in ant hills and hills of malura 
trees. (Malura is iCapitha or kath-bel, which is deemed im- 
wholesome).* 

, 44. She exhibits herself in the mirage of desert sand, and 
in wildernesses abounding with ravenous beasts and snakes. 
Sometimes she is seen in lands mfestcMi by venomous I'optiles, and 
disgusting leeches and worms. 

45. She frequents the stagnate pools,, soiled by dry leaves and 
those chewed by the PisAchas; and haunts the hovels beside the 
cross ways, where passengers halt and take shelter from cold. 

46. She rambles in all places, even where the leeches suck the 
blood of men, and vile people tear them with their nails and hold 
them in their fists for feeding upon them. (Here is a relation 
between the blood sucking Suchi or Needle and the leeches). 

47. In this maimer she passes in all places, that we view in 
the landscape of cities in drawings; until she is tired with her 
long journey through them. 

48. She then stops in her course like a tired bullock, whoso 
body is heated by travelling through towns, with loads of cotton 
and utensils on their backs. 

49. She afterwards lays her down to rest in some hidden phacjo, 
like a needle tired with continued sewing ; and there drop,s down 
like it, from its bridling thread in the hand of the sewer. 

50. The hard needle held in the hand of the sewer, never 
hurts his finger; because a servant however sharp he may be, 
is never faithless or is injurious to his master. 

51. The iron needle growing old in its business of stitching, 
was at last lost by itself; like the rotten plank of a boat, bearing 
the burthensome ballast of stones in it. 





*Mahlra or Kapitha or Kath^bel^ wliicli iti doenied uinvholo;domOr 
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5B. It wandfJnkl about on all sides of its own accord, and was 
driven to and fro like chaff by the driving winds, according to 
the course of nature (with all tilings). 


53. Being taken up by soine one, it is fed with the fag end 
of a thread pat into its inouth, as the malady of cholera is caught 
by those human parasites, who glut themselves witli food supplied 
by the sap of another . 

54!, The malady of colic, like the needle, is ever fond of feed¬ 
ing on the pith of others with its open mouth j; aud continually 
finds the thi*ead-like heartstring of some body put into its hole. 

55. Thus the strong bodies of greedy and henious beings, are 
nourished by the sap of the weak and innocent, as the colic disease 
preys on the lean bodies of the poor ; and the sharp needle is sup¬ 
ported by the thin thread of the needy (who cannot afford to 
buy hew suits). 

56. Tlioitgh the heart of Such! like the hole of the needle, 
was to receive the thread-like sap of the patient’s heart; yet her 
power to pierce it, was like that of the sewing needle, which is 
as potent as the piercing sun-beams, to penetrate into the toughest 
feubstances. 

57. At last Suclii came to find on a sudden, the fault of her 
wrong choice of the puny body (of the needle) ) which was to be 
filled with her scanty fare of a bit of thread, aud then she began 
to repent for her folly. 

58. She continued however with all her might, to trudge on in 
her wonted course, of pricking and piercing the bodies of othersy 
and notwithstanding her great regret, she could not avoid the 
cruelty of her nature. 

59. The sewing man outs and sews the cloth ; agreeably to his 
own liking; but the weaver of destiny weaves the long loom of 
lengthened desires in all bodies, aud hides their reason under the 
garb of her own making, 

60. The colic Such! went on like the sewing needle, in her 
business of piercing the hearts of people by hiding her head ; as 
it is the practice o-f robbers to carry on their rogueries, by covering 



their faces. (i\Il the three are sly boots, and carry on their 
trades under the seal oi secrecy), 


61. She like the needle with the sewing thread behind it, 
raises her head to make and look at the loop-hole, that she should 
penetrate in the manner of burglars, making and marking the 
holes in the wall for their entry. 

62. She entered alike in the bodies of the weak and strongj 
like the needip stitching cloths of all textures^ (whether silken, 
linen or fibrous); as it is the custom, of the wicked to spare neither 
the just nor tmjusfc (from their calumny and villainy), 

66. The colic pain like the piercing needle, being pressed 
under the fingers, lets off its griping, like the tread of the 
needle in its act,of sewing. (So the wicked when caught in the 
iwjt, let out and give up their wickedness). 

64). The acute and unfeeling colic, being a.s ignorant as the 
stiff and heartless needle, of the softness or dryness of the 
object; pierces the hardiest breast, without deriving any sweet¬ 
ness from it, (So the unfeeling ruffians molest the moneyless, to 
no benefit to themselves). 

65. The needle is compared with a rich widow, being both 
equally stern and full of remorse both equally veiled and speech¬ 
less, and with their eye of the needle, are empty in their joyless 
hearts^ 

66. The needle hurts no body (but rather does good in cloth- 
ing mankind, by mending their tattered habits); and yet she is 
dragged by the thread, which is no other tliau the thread of her 
fate (woven by the fatal sisters for her drudgery). 

67. Slipt from the finger of her master, the needle sleeps in 
peace after her trudging, in company with her fellows of dirt and 
dregs ; for who is there that does not deem himself blest, in. the 
company of Ifis equals, when be is out of employ ? 

68. The hmd of common people, is ever fond of mixing 
with the ignorant rabble in their modes of life ; because there i.s 
no body that can avoid the company o.fc‘ his equals. (Kind dies 
with its own kind; or, Birds of one feather ily togethei"). 
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GO. The lost needle when found by a blaekamitli and heated 
in the hearth, flies to heaven by the breath of the bellows, after 
which it disappears in the air. (So the society of the good 
elevates one to heaven, which leads at last to his final liberation). 

70. In this manner the current of vital airs, conducts the 
breath of life in to the heart; which becornevS the living spirit, by 
force of the acts of its prior states of existence. 

71. The vital airs being vitiated, in the body, cause the colic 
pains known by different names; such as flatulence, bile and 
the like. 

1%. The colic caused by vitiation of the ’Vydtia air, produces 
many diseases, and affects all the members of the body with a 
W'atery fluid. 'When it comes by breathing of the lungs, it 
causes the Vuifa sila or pulmonai-y colic of lungs, and is attend¬ 
ed by disfigurement of the body, and insanity or hysteria known 
as the hysteric colic, 

73. Sometimes it comes from the hands of sheepkeepem, 
and by the smell of the sheep^s wool in blankets; and at others 
it seizes the fingers of children, and causes them to tear their ’ 
bed cloths therewith. ‘ . 

74!, When it enters the body by the foot, it continues in 
sucking the blood ; and with all its voracity, becomes satisfied 
W'ith very little food. 

•75, It lies in the glandular vessel of the faeces, with its mouth 
placed downwai'd ; and takes at pleasure any form, it likes to as¬ 
sume as its prerogative. 

76. It is the nature of the malicious, to show the pervertedness 
of their hearts by doing injury to others ; as it is characteristle 
of the base people to raise a row for their pleasure, and not for 
any gain or good to themselves. 

77. Tlic miserly think much of their gain of even a single 
cowry: so deeprootod is the avaricious selfishness of human nature. 
(All little gain is no gain, compared with the wants of men). 

78. It was but for a particle of blood, or as much a« could ho 
picked out by the point of a pin, that the colic Suchx was bent 





i Otf tlie destraction of men : so the wise are fools in their own 
interests: (and so do cut-throats kill others for a single grote). 

79. How great is my master-stroke^ says the needle, that 
from, stitching the shreds of cloth, have come to the pitch, of 
piercing the hearts of men; so be it and I am happy at my 
success. 

80 .. As the rust of the lazy needle passes off in sewing, with- ' 
out being rubbed with dust; so must it take the rust, unless it is 
put in the action of piercing the patient and passive shreds. The 
rolling stone gathers no moss). 

81. The unseen and airy da.rts of fate, are as fatal as the acts 
of the cruel Visuchi; though both of them have their respite at 
short intervals of their massacres. 

82. The needle is at rest after its act of sewing is done; 
but the wicked are not .satisfied, even af ter their acts of slaughter 
are over. 

83. It dives in the dirt and rises in the air, it flies with 
the wind and lies down wherever it falls; it sleeps in the‘dust 
n.nd hides itself at home and in the inside, and under the cloths 
and leaves. It dwells in the hand and ear-holes, in lotuses and 
heaps of woolen stuffs. It is lost in the holes of houses, in clefts 
of wood and underneath the ground. ^Compare the adventures of 
a pin in Gay's .Fables). 

84. Valmilri added:—As the sage was speaking in this 
manner, the sun went down in the west, and the day departed 
to its evening service. The assembly broke after mutual saluta¬ 
tions, to perform their sacred ablation ; and joined again on the 
next morning, with the rising beams of the sun to the royal 
palace. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 

RbMOXSB OF SiTohI, 

Argument. Eemorse of KarkaW at her transformation to a Needle 
from her former gigantic form. , ; 

YisiSHTHA CONTINUED r-.After the earaivorous Hmd- 
* Karkati, had feasted for a long period on the flesh and 
blood of human kind ; she found her insatiable voracity to know- 
no bounds, and irever to be satisfied with anything. 

2. She used to be satisfied erewhile, with a drop of blood in 
Her form of the needle; and she now became sorry, at the loss of 
the insatiable thirst and appetite of her former state. 

S. She thought in herself, 0 pity it is I that I canae to be a 
vile needle; with so weak and slender a bodj, that I caii take 
nothing for my food. 

4. How foolish I have been to forego my former gigantic 
form, and change my dark cloudy figure for something as the 
dry leaf of a forest tree. 

5. O wn'etch that I am, to have foregone my dainty food of 
flesh flavoured with fat. (The RAskshasa cannibals are raw flesh 
eaters and feeders on the fat of animals). 

0. I am doomed to dive in dirt, and drop down on the ground ; 
to be trodden and trampled over under the feet of people, and 

soiled and sullied in the filth. 

7. O me miserable, helpless and hopeles thing, and without 
any support or status of mine ; from one woe I fall to another, 
and one danger is succeeded by another unto me ! 

8. I have no mistress nor maidservant, nor my father iior 
mother; I have got no son nor brother, nor any one to serve or 
befriend me. 

9. I have no body nor abode, nor any refuge nor asylum 
anywhere ; nor have I a fixed dwelling in any spot, but am driven 
about, like the fuUeu leaves of forest trees by the diiving winds. 




lO. I am eubjocfc to all acckleiits, and exposed to every kind 
of calamity; I wish for my extinction, but it wishes not to 
approach unto me. CDeath hies from the destitute). 


11. What else have I done to have given away my own. 
big body, in the fooliahness of my heart; than parted like a mad¬ 
man, with a precious jewel for a paltry piece of glass. 

12. One calamity is enough to turn the brain out of order j 
but what will be my case when it is followed by other calamities 
in endless succession. 

13. I am hung up (with the cloth) to be suffocated by the 
smoke, and dropped down in the streets to be trodden under foot j 
I am east away with the dirt, and hid under the grass to my 
great distress. 

14. I serve at another's will, and am guided by my guide \ 
I am stark naked while I sew for others, and am ever a depend¬ 
ant on another's guidance. 

16. Long do I drudge and trudge for a paltry gain, and 
stitching alone is all the work that I have to perform for 
life. O unlucky that.I am, that ray ill luck even is so very 
luckless. 

16. I see the demon of despair rising before me, upon my 
penitence of this day ; and threatning to make an end of this 
body, of which 1 have made an offering to him. 

17. What better fate can await on me, after my loss of so 
big and bulky a body by my foolishness j than to be annihilated 
into nothing, rather than be a thing which is good for 
nothing, 

18. What man will pick me up, who am as lean as a mollusk 
(or thread worm) ; from the heap of ashes, under which I lie 
buried by the wayside. 

19. No keensighted man will take into his consideration, 
a wretched and a forlorn being j as nobody living on a high liill, 
ever stoops to take notice of the grass growing on the ground 
below. 

30. I cannot expect to raise myself higher, while lam lying 



in the sea of ignorance; what blind man can perceive the glori-^ 
ous sun-light, who is guided by the flash of fireflies? 


SI. I know not therefore bow long I shall have to labour 
under my difliculties, when I find myself already drowned in a 
sea of misery. 

22. When shall I be restored again to the form of the daughter 
of Anjan^^giri mountain; and will stand as a pillar over the 
ruins of the nether and upper worlds.? 

23. When shall I have my arms reaching to the clouds; 
and my eyes flashing as lightning ; m'y garb becoming as white 
as snow, and my hairs touching the sky. 

24. My big belly resembling a huge cloud, and my long 
breasts hanging below as pillows; shaking with the motion 
of my body, in its dancing like the pinions of a peacock. 

25. The ash-white light emitted by my laughter, east the 
light of the sun into the shade; and my former high stature, 
threatened to devour the terrible god of death. 

26. My hollow sockets deep as the boles of mortars, flashed 
erewhile with living fire; like the rays of the sun ; and my large 
legs nioved as two monumental pillars in my rambling. 

27. When shall I have my big belly, with its large cavity 
like a pot-belly; and when shall I have again my soft black nails, 
resembling the dark and humid clouds of autumn. 

28. When will those tender smiles return to mo, whereby I 
moved tlic great R:^,kshasas to my favour; and when shall I 
dance in ray giddy circles, at the music of the tabor amidst the 
forests. 

29. When will that big belly of mine, be filled with potfuls 
of fattened liquor; and be fed with heaps of the flesh and bone»s 
of dead bodies, 

30. When shall I get me drunk, with drinking the blood of 
human gores; and become merry and giddy, until I fail fast 
asleep. 

31. It was 1 who destroyed my former brilliant body, by iny 
bad choice of austerities; and accepted this petty needlish form, 
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,; iil£e one taltitig tho sulphate of golcl^ instead o£ that prccioua 
meta-i; ' 


s 32;, Ai\! where is that huge body which’filled all sides, aotl 
shone as the sable hill of Airjahdgiri - and what is this puhf 
and pinny form of the shape of a spider^s leg', and as thin anid 
lean as a tender blade of grass. 

33. The ignorant are foxuid to throw away a golden^ jewel, 
ap/useless on the ground as a piece of glass; and so have I 


cast aside my shining body, for a bit of this blackest needle. 

great Vindhyd with thy hollOvv and snow covered 
caves! why ■! dost thou not destroy thy dull elcidiants by thy 
native lions ? It is I that am as silly as aii elephant-—^ y’r* 
markka* 

35. O, my arms ! which used to break down moiintaiu peaks, 
why dn^ pluck the butter-like moon with thy moony 


?: ■ 


1 ! 36. O my : breast! which was as fair as the side of the 
snowy mouutaiu, even wifcliout my glassy ornaments; why dost 
thou not show thy hairs, which were as large as leeches that feed* 
pu lion''s flesh? 

I; 37. O my eyes! that used to dispel the darkness of the 
darkest night, and kindle the dry fuel with your glari3)g fire i 
why do ye cease to lightGU the air with your effulgence ? 


33. , 0 my shoulder blades ! are ye hrokati down and levelleil . 
with the eartn? or arc ye crushed and sjuashed or mouldered 
and worn out by ago ? 

39 i O my mooiibright facc ! why dost thou mot shine over me 
With thy bright beams; resembling the everlasting light of the 
orb of the moon, now at an end for over ? 

,40. O my hands I where is your strength lied h>day ? gee 
ye not, how I am transformed to au ignoble needle, that is moved 
about by the touch of the foot of a fly? 

'' y . ■ 

41. Alas ! the cavity of my navel, which was fis deep as a 
weU, and beset by hairs resembling rows of beoutiful plants 
about it; and my protuberant posteriors, which likened to the 
bottorn of th(j Vindya hills, 

Yol. n. 


15 
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* 'if3. WKere is thAi towerin^j statnre feacliing to the gkjr, anct 
''’(^hat is-this new earned contemptible form of the needle; where 
is t that'mouth; hollow as the vault of the sky; and what is this 
'Mple of the needle ? Where is that heap of my flesh meat; and 
what is this drop of watery food ? Ah 1 how lean have I growny 
but who is to be blamed for an act of my own doing ? 




CHAPTER LXXII. 

FeUVOXJR of SuchAs DevOTTOM 


Argument* Ardour of Suchi’fs auaterities and Indva’s Inquiry of it. 
ASISHTHA Continued Afterwards SucM became silent 



* and motionless, and thought of resuming her austerities 
for the sake of regaining her long lost body. 

2. With this intention she returned to the Himalayas ; and 


there abstaining from her desire of human gore, she sat reitera¬ 


ting her castigations. 

3. She saw in her mind her form of the needle, entering 
into her heart with her breathings. 

4. Thus meditating on her raentaJ form of the needle, she 
was wafted by her vital breath to the top of the hill, and alighted 
on it like a vulture from high. 

5. There she remained alone and apart from all living beings, 
and sat amidst burning fires, with her form of an ash-coloured 
stone (i. e. besmeared by ashes like a, yogi). 

6. She sat there as a sprout of grass, springing in that dry 
and grassless spot; but soon faded away, to a blade of withered 
liay in the sandy desert. 

7. She remained standing on tip-toe of her only one foot, and 
continued in the castigation of her own self. (Standing of the one 
legged needle, represented the posture of devotees standing on 
one leg). 

8. She lightly touched the ground with her tiptoe stature, 
and avoiding all sidelong looks, gazed on the upper sky with her 
upraised face and uplifted eyes. 

9. The acute point of the black iron needle, firmly preserved 
its standing posture by penetrating the ground ; while it fed 
itself upon the air, which it inhaled by its uplifted mouth. 

10. The scarcity of food in the forest, made it look up as 
inquest of some prey coming from a distance ; while ItB lower 
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12’. A ?9 meTi are kindly disposed towards the mearij that are 


v“ 'r'^' :., ( .| 


lilliillirk'■ sha^ :\vith'' ' td: 

'■ '''towards'it. ■ ; 

ifcl ' U- ' The ray of light, issixipg as a pe-neil from the nexjdlo kole, 

lllillKhecarae like: 


:,•; ' *■ . , - - •/ " ■ , ■■ ‘ ■ ■ 

k'ke its attendant gdard on the luudor part. 


:;fayotirito3; to -them ; so was ; the needle .attached to' the;;p^cil 
' of i’ayj that hecal 0,0 its;constant attcndalxt.- 

, l3. The iiectlle had ariother constant corapanion;, of its devo¬ 
tion in its ov'ni shadow; hut the blackness of its piersoti^road© i^ 
i’, ? i always to remain behind, the'back. (The shadow of a thing 

d ever remaius behind d;), ' 

. 14. Tims the sliadony . needle and pencil of ray» having firm^ 

’:':i;d ; ; : ,\}y adhered to the iron needle; these three have always 

:id;’;' ;;;; .become intiniale friends; like all good peoiile niutually assisting 
P' '.idne'anoUier. . 

k '':- 'y} 15. The trees and plants of the mountain forost/felt com-- 

r,'.,' : , passion for Such! on seeing her in this plight,; for who iathcTej 

p 4^,^ no sympathy for the pious devoh«5^ or her penances 

'k':',.y,:::., v,and austerities ? 

16. The needle that was thus stuck fast to the ground by its 
foot, and had sprung up like some faculty of the mind; was 
fed with the fragnance of the fmitage, blown and borne by the 

■ t breeze bo its uplifted month. 

i V h The woodland gods and demigods, continued to fill its 

; month with thd dust; of blown and unblown flowers in, the woods, 

: p is. Tint it did not swallow the powdered dust of meat ; 

which the god Indra had caused to be thrown into its mouth, 
for the purpose of frustrating the efiieacy of its deYotion, 


19. Its fhcity of xtarpose, did not permit it to swallow tho 
tlclieious powder; because a person however mean he may be, is 
sure of success by his firmness of mind. 

20. The god of winds, with hi.s power of uprooting the 
mountains; was. iu?tonislicd to lind the needte, averse to 
swallow the food, ministered to it in tho form of tho iiollen of 
flowers. 
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'VL The resolutie devotee is never to be sliahen from his 
purpose/though He is plunged in the mud or drowned in water, 
or seattered by the winds and thrown into the burning hre. 

£3. Or when he is shattered by showers of hailstones, ol* . 
struck by the lightning or battered by rain drops, and intim ida¬ 
ted by thunder claps. 

33, The resolute mind is not changed in a thousand years, 
and the feet of the firm, like those of the drowsy and dead 
drunk, newer move from their place. 

34. The holy hermit who is devoted to his purpose, loses 
in time the motion of his external organs / but obtains by 
the exercisie of his reason, thelight of true knowledge in 
his soul. 

> 35. Thus did Such! g.ain the light of knowledge, and become 

a seer of the past and future. She became cleansed of the 
dross of ber sins, and her Visueb? or im-purity was turned to 
Stichi or puril/. 

36. She came to know the truly knowable, in her own 
understanding j and she felt true bliss in her soul, after the 
removal of her sins by devotion. 

37. She continued for many thousand years in her austere 
devotiou, to.the great astoni.shment of seven times seven worlds, 
that got affrighLed at her austerities. (Tlie cause of their fright 
was, lest she should take possession of their happy states/by 
the merit of her devotion). 

38. The great mountain wms set in a blaze, by the fervour of 
her devotion; and that flame spread to all the worlds, like the 
blaze of a porhimtous meteor. 

29. This made Indra the god of heaven, to ask Ndrada res¬ 
pecting the cause of this intense devotion; saying “Whd is it 
that engrosses to her the fruition of worlds, by her austere 
devotion” ? To whom Ndrada thus replied : 

30. “ It is Suchi, who by her continued devotion of thou¬ 
sands of ^'■ears, has attained her highest state of enlighten¬ 
ment ; and it is. that light that now cuflarnes all the worlds. 
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yi. It 18 Silcbi’s devotiou, 0 lord of gods! that makes tho 
Kitgas to sigh and the hills to tremble. It causes the oelestiala 
to fall dowuj and the oea to overflow on earth. It dries up all 
things^ and casts to shade the bright orb of the sun itself. 



CHAPTER LXXin. 

Narada’s Relation OF SiJCHfs Devotion. 

ArgnM'ent. Description of Siichfs msteriHes, an4 Iiidra’s Inquiry 
«.t)ont them. 

V ASISHTHA related t—Indra having learnt about the austere 
devotion of Kavkati, had the curiosity to know more of her 
through N^i-rada, whom he asked about the matter.. 

Indra said ;—I know Suchi to have acquired her fiendish 
practice (of blood sucking), by means of her devotion ; but who i.9 
ibis apish Karkati that is so greedy of her gain (of fiesh and 
bones). 

8. Ntirada repliedIt is Karkatf the malevolent fiend, that 
became or colic pain of the living, and assumed tho 
shape of an iron needle as its support or fulcrum. 

4. Having afterwards forsaken that prop, it entered into 
the human body as its landing place ; and then it flew up to the 
hearten the vehicle of vital breath, and is seated in the car 
of the current air in atmosphere. (The resting place heus atandi, 
point d* appni or powsto of the diseases of life). 

6. This colic of life— SmM, having entered into the 
bodies of vicious lives, passes through the canals of their en¬ 
trails and the pores of their flesh, fat and blood, and then nest¬ 
les as a bird in the interior part. 

6. It enters the intestines with the breath of the air, and 
there settles in the form of flatulent colic; afterwards being seat¬ 
ed at the end of the artery, it forms the plethoric 

colic with fulness of blood and inflammation, 
i 7. It also enters the body through other parts and organs, 
and receives different names according to its situation; and then 
feeds itself upon their flesh and marrow; (as the best food for 
living beings). 

8, Fastened to the knots of wreathed flowers and stuck to the 
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leafy garlands, decorating the breasts and clieeks of fond daragel^> 
she steeps enraptured with them, on the bosoms of their loving 
spouses, {i. e. the menial needle is blessed in the company of 
her mistress). 

9. She flies to the bodies of birds in wood-land retreats, which 
are free from, worldly sorrow and strife; and flutters on the 
tops of flowers of the Kalpa aiboiu's of Paradise, or rolls on beds 
of lotuses in the lakes. 

10. She flies over the high hills of the gods, in the forms 
of fluttering bees ; and sips the honey drops, perfumed with the 
fragrance of the pollen of mandara flowers. 

11. She devours in the form of vultures, the entrails of the 
dead bodies of warriors, through the notches made in them, by 
blades of swords in warfare. 

13. She flies up and down in the pellucid and glassy paths 
of the firmament, and pierces through all the pores and arteries 
or inlets into the human body ; as the inflated winds pass in every 
creek and corner on all sides. 

13. As the universal vital air (prdna-vfyu), runs in the 

heart of every living being, in the form of the pulsation of air; 
so does Such! oscillate in every body, as it were her own 
habitation. " 

14. As the intellectual powers are lodged in every person, in 
the manner of blazing lamps in them ; so does she reside and blaze 
as the mistress of every body; answering her dwelling house. 

15. She sparkles as the vital spark in the particles of blood, 
and flows as fluidity in liquid bodies ; she rolls and trolls in 
the bowels of living beings, as whirl pools whirl about in the 
bosom of the sea. 

, d(i. She rests in the milk white mass of flesh, as Vishnu 
reclines or Ms bed of the serpent Vfisnki ^ she tastes the 
flawmr of the blood of all hearts, as the goddess (K^li) drinks the 
liquor of her goblet of wine. 

17. She sucks the circulating red hot blood of hearts, as 
the winds absorb the internal and vivifying juice, from the hearts 
of plants and trees. 
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A'i i^* Kt>w tins living Suchi, nitending to become A devbtee> 

1 , remains aA motioAletss as an immovable stibstatice, and as fixed 
';'andAtGady,inJiot mitid. ■.■'■ ;A ' 

The iron-heavted needle, being now rarified as the mvi- 
siblo air, is traversing to all sides, on tb6 swift wings of winds 
fesembiing its riding horses. 

, 20. It goes on feeding on the fiesli and drinking’ the blood 

of all living beings; and carrying on its various acts of giving 
and receiving, and dancing and singing all along. 

, 21, Thoiigh the incorporeal SiicM has becorno aeriform 

tod'invisible as vaeuiim, yet there is nothing which she is 
unable to accomplisli by the powers of her mind, outstripping 
1 the swiftness of the winds. : ^ 

22. ; But though she runs mad with her meat, and turns 
about giddy with her drink ; yet; she is earbed by fale, like aii 
.dephantin chains from running at random. 

: 23. The living body like a running stream, moves apace 
with billows in its course ; and the painful and destrubtivd 
disdases under which it labours, are as greedy sharks lying* 
hid underneath. 

y frail body like the formless Suchr, being disabled 

bj infirmity to gorgeits floshy food, begins to lament its fate, . 
like old and sickly rich folks, for their want df hunger , and 
. ... ' ■, 

2S. Tl»e body with its members, moves about like the beasts 
of the forest (for their prey); and it plays its parts like an aetress 
in the stegc, with goodly appai’ol and ornaments on her person. 

, 26. The body is moved to and fro by its internal and exfceriiai 
winds, and its natural w(!akne3S (immobility), i.s always in need' 
of being moved by the vital airs, as the immovable frag’ranee 

requires to be wafted by the breeze. 

27. Men in vain rely in mantras and medieinov;, id au8toritio.s 
and charities, and in the adorarion of idols for relief; while theit 
bodies are silbjeet to diseases like the sea to its surges. 

28. The unseen force of mobility, is soon lost in the solid 
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boJy, as t-be light of the lamp is lost in darkness. So the living; 
Suehi came to be lost in the iron needle, in which she had her 
rest. (i. e. The living body is lost and transformed to a spirit^ 
wherein it finds its rest after death). 

29. Every one aspires to a state according to his natural 
propensity; as the inclination of the Ritkshasi led her to choose 
the needleshiir upon herself. 

30. A man being tiretl by travelling far and wide, returns 
atlast to take his rest at home; so the big and living sucbl turned 
to the form, of the Uiin iron Suchl to execute her repose; hut 
like ignorant people, who prefer the grosser pleasure of the body 
to the nicer delights of the soul; she still panted for her grosser 
enjoyments, that were now lost to her. 

31. With the intention of satisfying her thirst, she travelled 
to all parts and quarters (in her form of the poor needle); hut 
derived more of the mental pleasure of experience, than the 
satisfaction of her corporeal appetites. 

32. When the container is in existence, it is possible to till 
it with its contents and not otherwise; so one having his body, 
can seek and get every pleasurable object to give it delight. 

33. Bemembering now the past enjoyments of her former 
body, she became sorrowful in her mind, that was so highly 
pleased and satisfied with filling its-belly before. 

34'. She was then resolved to betake herself to austere devo¬ 
tion, for the purpose of recovering her former body; and with 
this object in view, she chose for herself the proper situation 
for her castigations. 

35. The living soul of SucM, thought of entering into the 
lieart of a young vulture flying in the air; and thus soared to it 
and rested hei’self in the air like that bird, by the help of her 
vital breath, {i. e. The greedy spirit was turned to the form 
of a hungry vulture to shriek and seek for carrion), 

86. The vulture being thus filled with the malevolent spirit 
of the colic Siichi in itself, began to think of execiiting the 
purposes that Such! had in her mind. 
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37. Thus the viilfeure hearing the insatiatA,vvithin 
hody, flew to its intended spot on the mountain. Ifc was driven, 
there like a cdoud by the wind, and it was in this place that 
/ Suohi was to be released from her needleship. 

^ It sat there on a spot of the solitary forest in its state 
i of asceticism, seeming to be fi’eed from all desires of the world. 

39. It stood there on one of its legs, supported on the tip 
t of its toe and appeared as the statue of some deity, consecrated 

on the top of the raountaiii by some one in the form of Garuda. 

40. There standing on one leg, supported on an atom of 
■ dust ; she remained as the monutain peacock, that stands on 

one leg with the head raised to the sky, 

41. The bird seeing the living Suehi coming out of his 
. body, and standing on the mountain as a statue, fled away 

; and disappeared from that place. 

I 43. Suehi issued from the body of the bird, in the manner 
of the spirit coming out of ib, and the intellect aspring to higher 
regions; and as the particles of fragrance fly upon the wings 
of winds, inorder to meet the breath of the nostrils to be borne 
into the nose. 

43. The vulture fled to his own place after leaving Suehi 
at that place, like a porter disburthening himself of his load ; 
and found himself relieved of his lickerish diseases on his 
return. 

44. Now the iron Suehi, being seated in her devotion, in 
the form of the living Suehi; appeared as graceful as a right 
man engaged in the performance of his proper duty. 

45. And as the formless spirit is unable to do anything-, 
without a formal support or instrument; so the living Suehi 
supported herself on the tip of her toe, for performance of her 
devotion. 

46. The living Siieln has sheathed the iron needle (in her 
heart), as an evil spirit (Pis^chi) enwraps a Sinsapd tree ; and 
as the winds enfold the particles of odor, which they hear away 
in their bosom. 
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47. ThenceforwarcTs, O Inclm ? has sbe betakjii herself 
to her protracted devotion, and passed many years in the 
solitary wilderness in her steady position and pjosture of body. 

48. It now behoves you, O Indra ! that art skilled in stran 
tegems, to devise some plan, inorder to delude her from her 
object, or else ber devotion will, destroy the people;, yon havo 
so long preserved. 

49. Tasishtba said Indra having heard these words of 
K«<lrada, sent Maruta (Eolus) the god of winds to her searc^ 
in all (quarters of the globe. 

,50. The god Manda then jiroceeded inquest of her, in his, 
spiritual form of intelligence ; and having traversed the etherial 
regions, alighted upon the nether world. The winds and all 
other elemental and irhysical powers, are believed to be endued 
with intelligence also; and not as mere brute forces, on account 
of the regular discharge of thefr proper functions, which they 
coplci never do without intelligence, 

(Hence the imagination and, adoration of the Marutgana ifl 
the elernantal worship of the Veda). 

61. He beheld everything instantly at a glance of bis intelli¬ 
gence ; which perceived all things at one view ; as the sight, 
of the Supreme Spirit; sees through all bodies without exception 
or hindrance. ( i. e. The sight ■'of the spirit like its breath,, 
sees through and supports all things). 

5?/. His sight .stretched to the Lok^loka mountain in the 
polar circle, far beyond the seven sea,s of the earth, where, 
there is a large tract of land abounding with gems. (It is doubt¬ 
ful whether the jjolar mountain or sea abounds with gems). 

58. He viewed the circle of the Pushkara continent, gur- 
rounded by a sea of sweet water; and containing mountainst 
with their dales and valleys, 

54. He next saw the G-onieda islands, surrounded by the 
sea of liquor with its marine animals j and the land abounding 
with cities and towns. 

55. He beheld also the fertile and peaceful continent p-f 
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ijSmtiiK'lmdwipa, bounded sweel; Saccliarbe Hbfi> and bes^ 

.:'pyA\i‘ang’e;o£ inoiiatains.^;^^ 

56. - Further on was the Swetadvipa (Albion island^, with 
its :siibsidaiy. isles surroiiuded by the Alilky (Atlantic) ocean, 
and having'the toraple of Yishnu in the midst of it; (Meaning 
perhaps the ancient Kelts to be colony of the Hindus), 

57. After that appeared the sea of butter, surrotnidiug the 
Kusbadwipa island; and having chains of mountains and cities 
with bmidiugs in them, (Butter milk Src, are fiotitioris name 
and hot this really). 

5,8.. Then came the SAkadwipa in view amidst the ocean of 
curds, containing many countries and many large and populous 
cities in them. (The sdicadwipa h said to be scytina or the land 
of the saceae or sakasu 

59. Last appeared the Jainbudwipa girt by the sea of salt, 
having the Meru and other boundary mountains, and many 
countries in it. (This is Asia stretching to the polar moautains 
on the north and south). 

00. Thus the intelligence of air (Marnt), haying alighted on 
earth upon the wdngs of winds, spread himself afterv/ards to its 
utmost ends with rapidity; (or spread himself rapidly to its 
utmost limits afterwards) 

01. The god of 


curse to Jainbudw 


directed h 

(Asia), and having arrived there, he made his way to the summit 
of the snowy mountain, (llimulaya, where Such! was performing' 
her devotion). 

Oa. He saw a great desert on the highest top of the summit, 
which was as extensi ve as the expanse of the sky, and devoid, 
both of living creatures and the vestiges of animal bodies, (/. . 
There were neither any living being nor fossil 
found on the mountain peak). 

63. It was nuproduebive of greens or grass owing to its nigh- 
.ness to the sun j and was covered over witl.> dust, like that 
composing this earth 

6d. There spreud 


remains 


idc ocea.a of the mirage to excite the 


I 
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thirst, like the lucid waters of a river ; and allure the longings 
of men by its various hues, resembling the variegated colours 
of rain-bow. 

65. Its wide expanse reaching almost to infinity, was itn- 
measurable even by the regents of the q^uarters of heaven, and 
the gusts of wind, blowing upon it, served only to cover it with 
a canopy of dust. 

66. It resembled a wanton woman, besmeared with red 
powder as the sunbeams, and sandal paste like the moonbeams j 
tod attentive to the whistlings of the breeze, (ihinking them 

to be hissings of men). 

67. The god of the winds having travelled all over the seven 
continents and their seas, and being tired with bis long journey 
on the surface of the earth; rested his gigantic body which fills 
the infinite space in all directions, on the top of tliat mountain !; 
like a butterfly resting on the twig of a tree, after its wearied 
flight in the air. 
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CHAPTEH lxxiv. 
Gonsummation of So ciii’s Devotion, 


x^rgument. Rotnrn of the god of winds to the Inclra, and his narratioti ai 
the Devotion of Sdchf and her desired Boon. 

T he god of the winds helield Such! standing erect, like a crest 
on the summit of the mountain, amidst that vast ti-act of. 
the desert all around. 

She stood upon one leg fixed in her meditation and 
roasted hy the burning sun over her head j she was dried up to 
a skeleton by her continued fasting, and her belly was con¬ 
tracted to the shrunken skin. (ue. she was threadbear as skin 
in all her body and belly). 

3. Now and then, she inhaled the hot air with her open 
mouth, and then breathed it out, as her heart coukl not contain 
the repeated influx of air. (Respiration of air is practised by 
Yogis, to sustain their lives therewith for want of solid food). 

4. She was withered under the scorching sunbeams, and 
battered in her frame by the hotter winds of the desert; yet 
she moved not from her stand-point, as she was relieved every 
night by the cold hath of moonbeams. 

6. She was content with covering her head under the particles 
of dust, and did not like to change her state for a better fortune, 
(i. (?. She preferred her poverty to high dignity). 

6. She gave up the possession of her forest to other living 
beings, and lived apart from all in the form of a crest of hair. 
Her hrcatliings being withdrawn to the cranium, appeared out of 
it as a tuft of hairs or bushes clapped on her head. (Air con¬ 
fined in the cranium, is said to keep the body alive for ages). 

7. The god of air was astonished to see Suelu in this state; 
he bowed down to her and was struck with terror as he beheld 
her more earnestly. (The countenance of the holy is awful to 
the sight of the unholy). 
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8. He was sf5 overawed by the blaze of her person, that lid 

durst not ask her anything', such as saintly Such! ! why 

dost thou undertake thyself to these aiisterities'”^? ' 

9. He only exclaimed, O holy Suchi, how wondrous is 
this sight of thy devotion t Irtlpressed with veneration for her 
holiness, the god made his departure to heaven whenoe he came. 

10. He passed the region of the clouds, and reached the sphere 
of the still air (sthira vdyu) j and then leavitJg’ the realm of the 
Siddhas behind him, he arrived to the path of the sun-—the 
ecH 


11. Then rising higher in his airy car, he got into the city 
of Indra, where he was cordially embraced by the lord of gods, 
for the merit of his sight of Suchi. (Visit to sacred persons and 
holy shrines, is Relieved to impart a share of holiness to the 
: visitant). 

1 3. Being asked what he saw, be related all that he had seen, 
before the assembled gods in the synod of Sakra or Indra. 

13. Pavana said :—There is the King of mountains the high 

Himalaya, situate in the midst of Janlbudwipa (in Asia); wdio 
has the lord Siva, that bears the crescent of the moop on his 
forehead, for his son-in-law, - 

14. On the north of it, is a great peak with a plain land 
above it, whore the holy Siichi holds her hermitage, and performs 
her rigorous devotion. 

15. What more shall I relate of her, than that she has absta¬ 
ined herself even of her sustenance of air, and has made a mess 
of her entrails coiled up together. 

16. She has contracted the opening of her mouth to a needle 
hole, and stopped even that with a partioTe of dust, inorder to 
restrain it even from the reception of a eold dewdrop for its food. 

17. The fervour of her devotion, has made the snowy moun¬ 
tain to forsake its coldness; and assume an. igneous form which 
it is difficult to approach. (The blaze of holiness is said to set 
mountains on fire, as the pi'esence- of the Holy spirit set the' 
sacred mount of Sinae on flame). 
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18, Therefore let all of us rise and repair soon to the gre^t 
father of creatures for redress; or know this fervent devotion 
of hers must prove to our disadvantage in its result. 

19. Hearing these words pronounced by Pavanaj the lord 
Iiidra in company with the other gods, proceeded to the abode 
of BrahmAj and prayed unto him for their safety. 

2 ,0, Brahmd answered ‘■'I am going even now to the sum¬ 
mit of the snowy Hymalayaj to confer to Suehi her desired, boon 
Upon this assurance of Brahm^, the gods all returned to their 
ceiastial abodes. 

21 . iDuring this time Suchi became perfect in her holinesSj, 
and began to glow with the fervour of her devotion on the 
mountain of the immortals. 

22. Suebi perceived very clearly the revolution of the time 
(of her castigation), by fixing her open eyes on the sun, and by 
counting the days by the rays of solar light penetrating’ the ope.n« 
ing of her mouth ;-—the needle hole. 

23. Suchi though ilexible as a bit of thread, had yet attain¬ 
ed the firmness of the mountain Meruj by her erect posture, 

24. She beheld by the ray of sun light, which penetrated 
the eye of the needle, that the shadowy attendant upon her erect 
posture, was thfl^aly witness of her upright devotion . 

25. The l|Pow of Suchi which was the only attendant on 
her'devotion, ® herself under her feet for fear of the midday 
heat, so do people in difficulty find their best friends forsake 
their company in times of adversity. 

26. The union of the three persons of the iron, the ascetic and 
shadowy Suchi, like the meeting of the three rivers (Asi, Vara- 
nd and Gaagti from three sides), described a triangle in the forni 
of the sacred city of Benares (or a delta of Gangd or the triune 
divinity). 

27. This union of the three, like the confluence of three ri¬ 
vers of a Triveni (as Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati), purifies 
the sins of ineu by the three different hues of their waters. luV, 
the blue, black and white, 

VoL, It. 17 
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■^8. A person becomes acquainted witli tlie unknown Cause 
d£ all, only by swhana or reasoning in bis own mind ; and by 
means of bis selfconsoiousness (of the truth or untruth of a 
thing) . It is the cogitation of oue^s own mind tJaat is best 
guide in all things or else, O Bdma f there is no other better 
preceptor for men. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 


SiKiHi’S llEGAINTNt^' Hliv FOROTR TOAME. ■ ' . . . 

Argurdent. Brahm&’s appearance, acluaonition and blessing to Suchf 
and her resascitation to life. 

y ASISHTHA continued After tlie lapse of a tlioiisand 
years of long and painful devotion, tlie great father of 
creation (Brahm^), appeared to her under his pavilion of the 
sky, and hade her accept the j)referred boon. 

3. Suehf who was absorbed in her devotion, and her vital prin¬ 
ciple of life, remaining dormant in her, wanted the external or¬ 
gans of sense (to give utterance to her prayer), and remained 
only to cogitate upon the choice she should make. 

3. She said to herself ; "I am now a perfect being, and am 
delivered from my doubts; wbat blessing therefore is it, that I 
have need of asking (either fo r myself or others), beyond this 
state of beatitude; which I already possess in my peace and train 
quility, and the bliss of contentment and self-resignation.^’ 

4'. /Thave got the knowledge of all that is to be known, and 
am set free from the web of errors ; my rationality is developed, 
and what more is recpiisite to a perfect and rational being ? 

5 . Let me remain seated as I am in my present state, I am 
in the light of truth ; and quite removed from the darkness 
of untruth ; what else is there for me to ask or accept ? 

6 . I have passed a long period in my unreasonableness, and 
was carried away like a child, by the demon of the evil genius of 
earthly desii-es. (As a child wants to have everything he sees, 
not knowingwhether it is good or had tor him to have it). 

7. This desire is now brought under subjection by my power 
of ratiocination, and of what avail are all the objects of my 
desire to ray soul ? (There is nothing of any good to the soul, 
for nothing temporal is of any spiritual good). 
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8 . The lord of creatures kept looking on Suchi sitting with 
her mind fixed in lier, silent meditation, and resigned to her dest¬ 
iny; and quite abstracted from all external sensations, and the 
use of her bodily organs. 

9. Brabmd with the kindness of his heart, again accosted the 
apatlietic dame, and said unto her; “Receive thy desired blessing, 
and live to enjoy for sometime longer on earth”. 

10. Then having enjoyed the joys of life, thou shalt attain 
the blissful state from which thou shalt have no more to return 
here, and this is the fixed decree destined for all living being on 
earth. 

11 . Be thy desire crowned with siiecess, by merit of this 
devotion of thine, O best of the womankind! Resume thy 
former corpulence, and remain as a Baksbasi in this mountain 
forest. 

12. Regain tby cloud-like shape whereof thou art deprived 
at present, and revive as a sprout from thy pinnate root, to become 
like a big tree growing out of its small root and little seed. 

13. Thou shalt get an inward supply of serum from thy 
pinnate tendon, as a plant gets its sap from the seeded grain ji and 
the circulation of that juice will cause t|iy growth like that of a 
germ from the ingrained seed. 

14. Thy knowledge of truth has no fear ,of following into the 
difficulties of the world ; while on the contrary, the righteousness 
of thy soul will lead thee like a huge cloud, that is heavy,w;ith its 
pure water high in the heaven, notwithstanding the blasting gusts 
of wind. {i. e. The jmre and contri te spirit goes on its wonted 
course, in spite of the tribulations of the world). 

1.5. If by thy constant practice of Yoga meditation, thou hast 
accustomed thyself to a state of habitation (death like Samadhi), 
for thy intellectual delight, and hast there by become assimilated 
to the anaesfJmia of thy meditation {to the utate of a stock 
and stone). * 

IG. But thy meditativeness must be compatible with thy 
worldly affairs, and the body like the breeze, is nourished best 
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by its constant, agitation, (i. e. Meditation must be joined with 
utility, and tlve body with its activity). 

17, Therefore my daughter 1 thou dost act contrary to nature, 
by withstanding the action which thy nature requires ; nor can 
there be any objection to thy slaughter of animal life under proper 
hounds. (Because the carnivorous are made to live upon flesh, as 
the omnivorous man upon all kinds of food). 

18, Act thei’efore within the bounds of justice, and refrain 
from all acts of injustice in the world ; and stick steadfastly to 
reason, if thou shouldst like to live liberated in this life. (Justice 
is the source of liberty, but injustice leads to bondage). 

19, Saying so far, the god disappeared from below to his 
hpavenly sphere, when Suchi said to him “ be it so and I have 
nothing to oppose to this^k Then thinking in her mind, that she 
had no cause to be dissatisfied with the decree of the lotus-born ; 
Brahmd, found herself immediately in possession of her former 
body. 

30. She came to be of the measure of a span at first, and 
then of a cubit; and next a full fathom in length j and 
increasing fastly in her height, she grew tip as a tree; till at last 
she was of the form of a cloud. She had all the members of the 
body added to her instantly, in the manner of the growth of the 
arbour of human desire. (Our growing desires and their increase, 
are compared with the growth and ramifications and fructification 
of trees). 

31. From the fibrous form of Silchi (the needle), which was 
without form or feature, body, blood, bones, flesh or strength, 
there grew up all the parts and limbs at once. Just so the fancied 
garden of our desire, springs up on a sudden with all its verdant 
foliage and fruits and flo\vers from their hidden state. 





CHAPTER LXXVI. 


Refraining .FROM Unlawful Food 


Argument, Advice of the god of winds to Karkaff; and her resort to 
the Abode of Kirata-flesh eaters. 

ASISHTHA continued Sdcbi the needle now became the 



* fiend Karkati again ; and her leanness turned to bulkiness, 
in the manner of a flimsy cloud; assuming a gigantic form in 
the rainy season. 

2 . Now rel^urning to her natal air and element, she felt somei 
Joy in herself 5 but renounced her flendish nature by the know¬ 
ledge she had gained; as a snake throws off its old slough, 
(She was regenerated to a new life in the very same body). 

3. There seated in her lotiform posture, she continued to re¬ 
flect on her future courseand relying on the purity of her new 
life and faith, she remained fixed as a mountain peak* (Unmoved 
by the stormy temptations of the world) . 

4. After six months of her continued meditation, she got the 
knowledge of what she sought j as the roaring* of clouds rouses 
the peacock, to the sense of an approaching rain. 

5. Being roused to her sense, she felt the pains of her thirst 
and hunger,- because the nature of the body never forsakes its 
appetites as long as it lasts in the same state.( There cannot be a 
thorough change of innate nature iu the same person). 

6 . She was sorrowful at last, not to find out what food she 
should take to herself ; because she thought the killing of animal 
life for food, was unlawful and repugnant to her nature. 

7. The food forbidden by the respectable and got by unjust 
means, must be rejected even at the expense of one^s valuable 
life. (Respectable men abhor the flesh of unclean animals 
and forbidden meat). 

8 . If my body, said she, should perish for want of lawfirl 



food, I do not transgress tlic law in that; hut the guilt lies 
in my taking of unlawful food ; for the sustenance of my life. 
(Hence no man is guilty of his legal gain and lawful iood^. 


9 . Whatever is uot (d>jtoined according to the customary 
rules of society, is not woflii taking ; and if I should die with** 
out my proper food, or live upon inproper fare, it amounts to the 
same thing whether I live or die ; (because unrighteous living is 
moral death). 

10 . I was only the mind before, to which the body is added 
• as a base appendage. It vanishes upon th.e,,.knowledge of seif j 

hence its care and neglect are both alike. (The soul forming 
our true essence, must be preserved pure in expense of the im¬ 
pure body). 

11. Vasishtha resumedAs she was uttering these words 
in silence to herself, she heard a voice in the air, coming, from 
the god of winds, who was pleased at the renunciation of her 
fiendish disposition. 

13. Arise Karkati, it said, and go to the ignorant and enlight¬ 
en them with the knowledge thou hast gained; for it is the 
nature of the good and great, to deliver the ignorant from their 
error. 

13. Whosoever will not receive this knowledge (of lawful food, 
when it is imparted to him by thee, make him verily the object 
of thy derision, and take him as being a right meat and proper- 
food for thee.” 

14. On hearing these words she responded, H am much 
favoured by thee, kind god !" ; and so saying, she got up and 
descended slowly from the height of the craggy mountain. 

15. Having passed the heights, she came to the valley at 
the foot of the mountain; and thence proceeded to the habitation 
of the Kir^ta people, who inhabit the skirts at the bottom 
of the hills. 

16. She saw those places abounding in provisions of all sorts ; 
such as human kind and their cattle with their fodder and 
grass. There were vegetable as well as animal food, with yari- 







ma kinds of roots ahd plaiits. There were oatables' h,iid drinks 
: ables also, with the flesh of deer and fowls, and even o£ reptiles 
and insects.' 

.yV’-l.?, J?he nocturnal hend then walked her waj^, under the 
J'shade of the deep, darkness of night, towards the habitation at 
the foot of Him^htya, in her form of the sable mount of Anja- 
n%iri (uuperceived by the inhabitants). 





CHAPTER LXXVlt. 

BelibEuat.ton' op KarkatI, 


Argument. Description of the dark night. The Ealcshaai’a meeting 
a raja and his minister. Her trial of and argumentation with them. 



'ASISHTHA resumed :—It was a deep dark night, black as 


r ink and as thick as tangible pitch j hiding the habitation of 
the Kiratas under its nigrescent umbrage. (Kirdtas are the pre¬ 
sent Kirantis of the Himalayas, and the ancient Kerrhoidea 


of Ptolemy). 


3. The sky was moonless, and overcast by a veil of .sable 
clouds ; the woodlands were obscured by tamdla trees, and thick 
masses of black clouds were Hying about in the air. 

3. The thick furze and bushes besetting the hilly viilages. 
obstructed the passages by their impervious darkness, and the 
Hitting light of fireflies gave the homesteads an appearance of 
the bridal night. 

4-. The thick darkness spreading over the . compounds of 
houses, shut out the passage of the light of lamps, which made 
their way of or from the chinks of the dvpelling in which they 
were burning. 

5. Karkati beheld a band of Pisdchi.s, dancing about her as her 
companions ; but she became motionless as a block of wood, 
on seeing the giddy Vetdlas, moving about with human skeletons 
in their hands. 

6 . She saw the sleeping antilopes by her, and the ground 
matted over by the thick snowfalls; while tho drizzling drops 
of dew and frost, were gently shaken by the breeze on the leaves 
of trees. 

7 . She heard the frogs croaking in the bogs, and the night 
ravens cawing from tho hollows of trees ; while the mingled 
noise of jocund men and women, were issuing from the inside 
of the houses. 


18 . 



8 . She saw the if/nis fatnus burning’ in the swamps, with the 
lustj’e o£ portentous meteors ; and found the banks and bournes, 
thick with thorns and thistles, growing by their sides, and washed 
by the waters gliding below them. 

9. She looked above and saw tho groups of stars shining in 
the firmament, and beheld the forest about her shaking their 
fruit and flowers by the breeze. 

10 . She heard the alternate and incessant cries of owls and 
crows in the hollows of trees j and listened also the shouts of 
robbers in the skirts, and the wailings of the villagers at a 
distance. 

11 . The foresters were silent in their native woods, and the 
citizens wore fast asleep in the cities; the winds were howling in 
the forests, and the birds were at rest in their sylvan nests, 

13. Furious lions lay in their dens ; and the deer were lying 
in their eaves also. The sky was full of hoarfrost, and the wood¬ 
lands u'-ere all still and quiet. 

13. The lightnings flashing from amidst the dark inky 
clouds, I’esembled the reflexions of ray from the bosom of a crys¬ 
tal mountain. The clouds were as thick as solid clay, and the 
darkness was as stiff as it required to be severed by a sword. 

14. Blowm by the storm, the dark., cloud fled like the sable 
Anjand mountain in the air, and it deluged a flood of pitchy 
rain, like a water-fall from the boson! of a mountain. 

15. The night was as dark as the pit of a coal-mine, and as 
jet black as the wing of the black bee— Uiramara-; and the 
whole landscape lulled to sleep, appeared as the world lying 
submerged under ignorance. (Sleep and ignorance are twin bro¬ 
thers, and a reversion of the comparison of ignorance with sleep. 
Such reversed similes are not uncommon in oriental poetry, as 
that of the moon with the beauteous face &e). 

■ 16. In this dreadful dead of night, she saw in the district 

inhabited by Kiratas, a prince and his minister, wandering to¬ 
gether in the forest. 

17. The prince was named Vikrama, and was as brave and 
valoroiis as his name and conduct im 2 died him to be, lie 'came 
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oiit undaunted from witliin the city, after the citizens had fallen 
fast-aaleep. 

18. Karkatl beheld them roving in the forest vsrith the wea¬ 
pons of their valour and fortitude^ and searehing the Vetalas in¬ 
festing the neighbourhood. 

19. Seeing them, she was glad to think that she had atlasfc 
got her proper food; but wanted to know beforehand, whether 
they were ignorant folks or had any knowledge of their souls, 
or whether their weariness under the burthen of thoir bodies, had 
exposed them to the dangers of the darksome night. 

20 . The lives of the unlearned (said she), are verily for their 
perdition in this world and the next; it is therefore meet to put 
an end to these, rather than leave them to live to their peril in 
both worlds. (The earlier the ignorant die, the sooner do tliey 
rid themselves of their miseries and responsibilities). 

21. The life of the untutored is death, without spiritual 
knowledge, and physical death is preferable ; in as much as i(; 
saves the dying soul from its accumulation of sin. (Living in 
the sinful world is sin, unless it is averted by spiritual know¬ 
ledge). 

22 . It is the primival law' ordained by our prime father—the 
lotus-boni Brahimi, that ignorant souls and those without 
knowledge of their selves, should become the food of the liineous. 
(»'. e. of voracious and envious animals, whicdi devour the body and 
not the soul). 

23. Therefore there is no harm in my feeding upon these 
two persons, w'ho have offered tbomselves for my food ; because 
it is silliness to let slip, a ready prize or preferred gift from tlu*. 
band, (A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Or a 
self-given gift is not to be lost). 

21 '. But lest they should prove to be men of parts and good 
and great souls, I cannot in that case feel disposed of my own 
nature, to put an end to their valuable lives. 

25. I must therefore make a trial of them, and see if they 
are possessed of such parts; that I may decline from making my 
mess of them, because I foci averse to molest the intelligei'it. 









26. For tliose that expecrl: to have tnie glory and real happi-* 
ness, with the length of their lives on earth;; mnst always honour 
the learned with honorariams, adequate to their parts and desires. 

27. I should rather suffer my body to perish with hungeiv 
than destroy the intelligent for its siipportance ; because the 
soul derives more satisfaction from the counsels of the wise, 
than bare life without knowledge, can possibly afford. 

28. The learned are to be suj)ported even at the expense of 
one’s own life ; because the society of the wise affords a physio 
to Ifche soul {psi/ckes iairiotV'y though death should deprive us 
of our hodiesj (for it ameliorates even the pangs of death), 

29. Seeing me a man-eater Ed,kshasl, so favorably disposed 
to the preservation of the wise ; what reasonable man is there, 
that imiet not make a breast-plate of the wise for himself. {*. £’. 
The wise are ornaments to bamau beings however inhumane- 
Ihey may be to others of their fellow creatures. Hence the 
most cruel tyrants, were the greatest supporters of learning). 

30. Of all embodied beings, that move about on the surface 
of the earth, it is the man of profound understanding only, wlib 
sheds his benign influence like cooling* moon-beams all around 
him. . (The liglit of knowledge is comj)ared with the gentle 
moonbeams). 

31. To be despised by the wise is death, and to be honoured 
by the learned is true life j because it is the society of the 
sapient only, that makes the life bring* forth its fruits of heaven¬ 
ly bliss and final beatitude. 

32. I will now put a few questions for their examination, 
and know whether they a,re men of parts, or gilded on the sur¬ 
face with sapient looks, like copper by a chemical process. 

33. Upon examination and ascertainment of the qualifica- 
tions if they prove to be wiser than the examiner ; in that ease 
one should avail of their instruction, or otherwise there is no 
harm to make an end of them as they best deserve. 



CHAPTER LXXVin. 


Argument, The undaunted valour of tho Prince, the Rdkisliasrs 
Questions aud the Miuiator’s solution of them. 

ASISHTHA coontimied:—Afterwards the Rdksliasi, who 



^ was an offshoot of the great garden of RtUeshasa race, made 
a loud and tremendous yell like the deep roarings of a cloud. 

2. After her deep roar she muttered in a clattering voice, 
like the rattling of a thunder clap following the rurobling of 
clouds. 

S. She said;—Ho, ho? what are ye, that venture abroad in 
this dread and dreary desert, dark as the great delusion of Maya, 
and which without the light of the sun and moon, i.s as gloomy 
as the gloom of ignorance. What are ye crawling here for like 
insects bred in stones?. 

4. What men of great minds are ye, to have come here as the 
weak minded aberrants that have lost their way ? you have be¬ 
come an easy prey to me, and must meet your fate in my hands in 
a moment. 

5. The Prince replied:—0 thou demon, what art thou and 
where is thy stand: If thou beest an embodied being, show 
thyself unto ns, or who is to be terrified by thy bodiless form 
buzzing like a bee?. 

6. It is the business of the brave to pounce a-t once like a lion 
upon his prey, (and not to bark as a dog at a distance). There¬ 
fore leave off thy bragging and show us thy prowess at once. 

7. Tell me what thou dost want of us, aud whether thou 
dost terrify ns by thy vain vauntings, or utterest these words 
from thy own fear of us, 

8. Now measure thy body according to thy speech, (?.<?. let 
them conform with one another,) and confront thyself to us 
without delay ; because the dilatory gain no good, save the loss 
of their time. 

9. On hearing the prince’s speech she thought it was well 



said, anti immediately showed herself to them, uttering her loud 
shout with a grinning laughter. 


10 The prince heard her voice to fill the air, and resound in 
the woods, and saw her huge and hideous person, by the light 
of her open mouth and ivory teeth, in the act of her loud, 
laughter. 

11. Her body was as a huge cliff, hurled down by the thun» 
der bolt of the last doomsday, (when high mountains were rent 
and thrown into the sea to form their hidden rocks). The 
flashes of her eyeballs blazed in the sky like a pair of bangles 
or conch shells. 

12. The darkness of her appearance, east into shade, the 
deep dark waters of the deep at the universal deluge; which 
hid the flame of the submarine fire under them ; and her voice 
was as hoarse as the growling of clouds on the high heads of 
hills. 

13. Her statue was like that of a monumental pillar standing 
between the heaven and earth ; while the gnashing of her teeth 
struck the night-rovers with tlie terror of being grinded under 
them to death. 

14 Her figure inspired like those of the nocturnal goblins, 
yakshas, Rakshas and Pisaehas, with the dread of dire disaster, 
by its erect hairs, muscular limbs, dingy eyes and coal black 
colour of the body. 

15. The air she breathed in the lungs, snored as the horrible 
snorting of the nostrils of horses; while the tijj of her nose was 
as big a<s a mallet, and its sides as flat as a pair of bellows or 
winnowing fans, 

16. She stood with her jet black body like a rock of dark 
agate, and that joined with her loud laugh, gave .her the 
appearance of the all subduing night of dissolution. (Kiilaratri 
—the night of universal doom, is an attribute of Kdli—the 
goddess of destruction), 

17. Her bulky body resembling a thick cloudy night, 
approached to them like an autumnal cloud, moving* in the 
forest of the sky. 






'18. Tlie liiige body appeared as a demon rising from under¬ 
neath the ground, and approaching to devour tliem as the 
eclipse ingulfs the orbs of the sun and moon. 


19. Her' ehon breasts were hanging down, like two pendant 
clouds of sombre sapbires, or more like the two mortars or w.ater 
pots, with her neeklaces hanging on them. 

30. Her two arms were suspended to her bulky body, like a 

couple of stout blanches to the sturdy oak, or like two logs of 
burnt wood to her coal like body. , 

31. Seeing her thus, the two valiant men remained as stead¬ 
fast, as those standing on the firm ground of certainty, are 
never led away by doubts. 

33. The Minister said ;—O great friend ! what causes tins 
rage and fury in thy great soul ? It is the mean and base 
only, that are ever violent oven in trifling matters. 

; 23. Lay aside this great ado for nothing, which does not 
become thee; because the wise pursue their business with cool¬ 
ness to crown it with success. 

34. Know the soft and slow breath of our moderation, has 
driven away in the air, swarms of such flies like thyself; as the 
slight breath of the wind scatters about the dry leaves and 
straws. 

35. Setting aside all hauteur and ardour of spirit, the 
wiseraan conducts his business with the calm coolness of the 
mind, assisted by reason and practical wisdom. 

36. One must manage his a:ffairs with slowness, whether 
it prove effectual or not; because the overruling* destiny has 
the disposal of all events, which human ardour has no power 
to prevent. 

37. Now let us know thy desire and what is thy object 
with us pbecause no suitor of ours, has been refused of his prayer, 
nor let to return in disappointment. 

38. Hearing these words, the Rakshasi pondered in her 
mind and said0 tlio serene composure of these lion-like men 
and the affability of their conduct with others ? 



•39. I do not thiiili them to be men o£ the ordinary hind^ 
and the more wonderfnl it is, that their inward sonl is exprest 
in the outward erestures o£ their faces and eyes, and in the tone 
and teiior of their speech, (This is a truth of the Samucirika 
science of physiognomy). 

30. The words, the face and eyes, are expressive of the in- 
■ward thoughts of the wise, and these go together like the salt 
and water of the sea (which are inseparable from one another. 
So Chanakya).—I 

I The mind, the word and act of 
the wise all agree. But those of fools disagree in all the 
three. 

31. My intention is already known to them, as is theirs also 
to me I they cannot be destroyed by me when they are indes¬ 
tructible themselves by their moral excellence. So the Sdstra :■>« 
The virtuous may endure or live for ever —chimnjivati (IMu 
maifM,) 

33., I understand them to be acquainted with spiritual know¬ 
ledge also, without which there cannot bo a good understanding. 
Because it is the knowledge of the indestructibility of the spirit, 
that takes away the fear of death which is wanting in these 
men. 

83. I shall therefore ask them, about something wherein 
I am doubtful j because they that fail to ask the wise what they 
know not, must remain dunces tbroughout their lives, 

84. Having thought so, she opened her mouth to make her 
queries, by suppressing her roaring voice and her loud laiighter 
for a while. 

35. Tell me, 0 ye sinless men, that are so brave and vali¬ 
ant, wlio you are and whence ye come because your very sight 
has raised my regard for you, as the good hearted become friends 
with one another, even at their first sight. 

3G. T he minister said :—This is the king of the Kiratas, 
and I his eouiicellor ; we have come out tonight in our nightly 
round, for apprehenliug malicious beings like thyself. 
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: ' 37.' ■ It is the cUiiy o£ princes to punish the wiched, both by 
tlay and night; for such as trespass the bounds) of then duty^ 
must be made as fuel to the fire of destruction. . 

38. The Rdksliashi said Prince ! thou hast a good mini- 
ster, but a bad one unbeeomes a prince; all good princes have 
wise counsellorsj and they make the good prince. 

^39. The wise minister is the princess guide to justice, and 
it is he who elevates both the prince and his people. Justice is 
the first of the four cardinal virtues (justice, temperance, prudence 
and flrgality), and it is the only virtue of a ruler; who is thence 
called the Bhavma ctvatdfd at personification of justice, 

40. But kings must have spiritual knowledge also, because 
it is the highest of human knowledge. The king having this 
knowledge, becomes the best of kings; and the minister who 
knows the soul, can give the best counsel for tbe guidance of 
other souls. (For it is said s—Ndndhenaiva niyamlna yathdn- 
dhab; the blind cannot lead the blind. So the Gospel; one 
blind man cannot lead another), 

41. It is the fellow feeling for others that makes a ruler, 
whoever is unacquamted with* this rule, is not fit to be either 
a ruler or his minister. fPhe rule is; Rule others as ye rule 
yourselves. BadM swatm6 vaSany^/n), 

43. If ye know this polity, it is good and ye shall prosper, 
or else ye wrong yourselves and your subjects ; in which case 
ye must be made a prey to me. (Because if you have no regard 
for your own souls and those of others, why should I have any 
regal’d for yGUI's ?). 

43. There is but one expedient for you two lads, to escape 

from my clutches; and it is by your solution of ray intricate 
questions; according to your best wits and judgment. (The 
queries are said to be prasm pin jar a or the cage or prison-house 
of dilemmas; in which sense the text should read for 

mohmaijad^ to mean that, if you cannot break the knots, I will 
not stop to break your necks). 

44, Now do you, O prince and you his counsellor, give me 

VoL, II, 19 
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tlie solution of ' tlie ciuestioiis tliat I rectnire of yoiii If yop fa:il; 




!il(l '■ to ^ve tlifi propor unswei's as you hnve agreed to <il>; j oii 
!?'r;:-/ then fall under mj Bands, as any body tliat fails to beep bis 
' words^ (The breach of a promise was punishable with death by 
, the old Hindu law. Hence the first (piestion j *‘Why am I 
: / ' obliged in beeping lay wo^d'^in Paloy's Moral philoso|rhy). 







CHAPTER LXXIX. 

iNTEEBOGATORlTiS OF THE RaKSHASH£, 

Argiiiaont. Seventy questions of Karkati^ wbich are heard fovfcUoim- 
learned but too plain to the wise. They are intricate for their riddling na¬ 
ture to boys, but plain by their double sense to the learned. 

■yASiSHTHA continued i—A£ter .saying so, the fiend began 
Y to put forth her queries j and you should be attentive to 
thein R^raa, like the prince who told her to go on. 

. The Rdkshasl resumed:—-What is that atomic minim 
which is one 3 ^et many, and a.s vast as the ocean, and which 
contains innumerable worlds like the bubbles of the sea ? (It is 
a minim for its minuteness, an atom—owing to its imperceptibi- 
lity, one-as regards its unity, many—-on account of its attri¬ 
butes (upddhis), and vast iu respect to its infinity, containing 
the passing worlds as the evanescent bubbles of water). 

8. Wbat is that thing which is a void yet no-void, which is 
something yet nothing? What is it that makes myself, and 
thyself, and wherein do I or thou dost abide and subside ? (It is 
nothing in appearance, but something in our conseiousnesa> and 
is both the subjective and objective). 

4. What is it that moveth unmoved and unmoving, and 
standetli without stopping J what is it that is intelligent yet as 
dull as a stone; and what is it that presents its variety in the 
vacuity of the understanding ? (Another text reads vyomni 

which means; who paints the sky with variegated 

hues). 

5. What is it that has the nature of fire without its burning 
quality ; and what is that tmigneous substance which produces 
the fire and its flame. (This passage refers to the glory and 
light of God which shines without burning) .. 

fi. Who is he that is ^ not of the nature of the ever- 
changing solar, lunar and stoiler lights, but is the neverehanging. 
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eiJig-liiener of tliC siin^ moon and stars; anil who is that hemg^wh© 
having no eyes^ fedves the ever its sigh!. 

7. Who is he that gives eyeaigdit to the eyeless V 0 g<dahle 4 
and the blind mineral creation ? (Whereby they perceive th0 
light of the luminaiies of heaven as the snnaovver, mooaflower- 
?wlto6cImi md. otheis), 

S. Who is the maker of heavenS;, and who is the author of 
the natures of things j who is the source of this gemming world, 
and w^hose treasure are all the gems contained in it ? (iCan 
foolishly owns them for a time, hut leaves at lasft to their true 
possessor and maker). 

9. What is that monad which shines in darkness, and xs 
that point which is and is not; what is that iota which is im¬ 
perceptible to all, and \vhat is that jot which becomes an enor¬ 
mous mountain ? (A geometrical monad is a point without 
dimension. In the Moiiadology of Ijeibuitz, it is the elemeli- 
taiy particle of vital force acting not mechanically, hut from 
internal principle. It is the Bnteleched of Aristotle, ttose 
essence consists in force). 

10. To whom is a twinkling of the eye, as long as a Kalpa 

miilennlura; and a whole age but a moment? Who is he whose 
omnipresence is equal to his absence, and whose omniscience is 
alike his total ignorance ? («. e. To whom eternity is a moment, 

and whose omnipresence and oniniseieuce are unknown to us). 

11. Who is called the spirit, but is no air in itself; and who 

is said to be the sound or word, hut is none of them birasolf 7 
He is called the All, but is none at all of all that exists ; and 
he is known as Ego, but no ego is he himself, or the 

breathing of vtsutus-wixi>\.~p>'(inff> and tbe saidti-sonus ,or Sruti 
are not God ; nor is he one and all in his person, nor the ego and 
non cp’o, I not I, and lemoiet nonle moi, hasick itnd nichkeh, the 
subjective and objective, and having no personality of his own). 

lij. What is it that is gained by the greatest application, 
of a great many births (lives), and when gained at last, is hard 
to be retained (owing to the spiritual carelessness of mankind)? ! 
(Liberation by final extinotiou-?iiir«?4/ni, is hard to be had o'vving 





to the interminable metempsychosis of the eanl, according to 
the doctrine of the pre-existence and immortality of souls). 


: Idi. Who being in easy circumstances in life, has not lost 
his soul in it; and who being but an atom in creation, does not 
reckon the great momitain of Meru as a particle? i, e, the 
egotist. (It is harder for the easy rich to enter the kingdom of 
heayen, than for a camel to enter the eye of a needle. Gospel. 

'yiie pride of egotism levels mountains to dust/and its ambition ^ 
soars above them), 

14. What is that which being no more than an atom, fills;' ^ ' 

a space of many leagues; and who is an atomic particle j . that^ ■ 
is not contiuned (measured) in many miles ? (It is the atomic 
theism of Kanada’s Vaiseshika system and of Eephautus Arche- 
laus. The mind is included in the .aioraisin of Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras. Epicurus added morality to it, and Eucretins 
added to it the beauty of poetry also. See also the Atpistic Ato¬ 
mic systems of Leucippus and Democritus). i 

15. At whose glance and nod is it, that all beings act their ; 
par:N as players; and what is that ace which contains in its " 
bosom many a mountain chain? (The mountain was produced 
from and is contained in the atom of the divine mind ; afid s6 
every grain of the human brain, contains in it the forhi of a 
prodigious mountain). 

16. Who is it, that is bigger than the mount Meru in his 
minuteness; and who is it that being, lesser than the point of / 
a hair, is yet higher than the highest rock ? (So thesruti. Anor- ; 
a^i?/an mahato maliij/m: i.e* Minuter than the minutest and 
bigger than the biggest). 

17. Whose light was it, that brought out the lamp of light 
from the bosom of darkness; and what minute particle is it, that 
contains the minutiae of ideas acl infinitum, in it? (God sakl 

Lu^nf fiat et lux fit. Genesis. Hail holy light Heaven’s firet 
born. Milton. Eternal ideas of immaterial forms of jwssible 
existences in the Divine Mind, the archytype of the Ectypical 
world. These are the Types of things; Plato; Eorms of ditto, 

Cieero, Eternal exemplars of things, Seneca &c), 
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18. Wliicli having no flavour in ifc, gives savour to all things 
and whose presence beizig withdrawn from all substances, redu¬ 
ces them to infinifcessimal atoms, (i. e. by destruction of cohesion. 
So the Sru.ti.~-i(!«w vat tat .—He is flavour &c. Attraction of 
all kinds, is a manifestation of Divine power— ahrishti, personi¬ 
fied in the form of Krishna—the regent of the snn, whose gra¬ 
vity supports the solar world). 

19. Who is it that by his self-pervasion, connects the parti¬ 
cles composing the world (as by their power of attraction)? 
and what imperceptible power is it, that rejoins the detached 
particles, after their separation and dissolution for recreation of 
the new world? (The atomic powers of attraction and repulsion 
of particles and bodies). 

SO. Who being formless, has a thousand hands and eyes; and 
a twinkling* of whose eye, comprehends the period of many cycles 
together ? (The divine hypostases of Virdj, is endowed with a, 
thousand hands and eyes, as in the Purusha, Sukta : Sahasra sir- 
sha, sahasra vdlm saliasrdxa &c). 

21. In what microscopic mite does the world subsist as an 
arbor in its seed, and by what power do the unproductive se^ds 
of atoms, become productive of worlds ? 

- Whose glance is it, that causes the production of the 
world, as from its seed; and who is it that creates the world 
without any motive or material ? (The motives are the subjec¬ 
tive or in terual cause and the objective or external objects of 
creation. And material means the matter of unisubstantism cf 
materialists). 

23. What is that being, who without his visual organs, 
enjoys the pleasure ofseeing-Dm-^/f; and is the yiewei'-ch'as/itd of 
Himself, which he makes the object of his view (drishya). I. E. 
Hod sees ail things in himself as the receptacle of all in the 
eternal ideas of them in his mind. Or. The Ego meditates on 
itself both subjectively as the viewer, and objectively as the 
view. So Milton, And Giod saw his works were good 
answering his fair idea^, 

24. Who is he that having no object of vision before him, 







sees nothing wifcboat liirOj buti looks upon bimself as an infinity 
void of all ^dsibles within it^ (This is the subjective reflection 
of the Ifogi^ like that of Grod on his ownself, as abstracted from 
the thought of all other things. The Mind is the subjective 
reality and matter has no objeetive reality), 

25. Who is it, that shows the subjective sight of the soul By 
itself, as an objective view j and represents the world as the figure 
of a bracelet, in his own metal? («■’. e. The subjective soul and 
the metal are the true realities, and the objective view of the 
jewel and the world, is but en’or and delusion. The Vodantist like 
Berkeley, held all .objective reality to be subjective)* 

26. Who is it that has nothing existent beside himself, and 
in whom all things exist, like the waves existing in the waters; 
and who is it whose will makes them appear as different things ? 
(The one being no more than fluctuations of the other, and 
substantially the same). ■ 

27. Both time and space are equally infinite and indtrisihle, 
as the essence of Gtod wherein they subsist, why then do wo try 
to differentiate and separate them like the water from its fluidity ? 

28. What is the inward cause in us, which makes the believer 
in the soul, to view the unreal world as real,, and why does this 
fallacy continue at all times ? 

29. The knowledge of the worlds whether as present, past or 
in/uturo, is all a great error; and yet what is that immutahio 
being, which contains in it the seed of this phenomenal wilder¬ 
ness? 

80. What being is that, which shows these phenoraena with¬ 
out changing itself, such as in the shape of the seed of the world, 
before it develapes itself in creation; and sometimes in the form 
of a developed forest of created beings ? 

SI. Tell me, O prince! on what solid basis does the groat 
Meru, stand like a tender filament of the lotus; and what gigantic 
form is that, which contains thousands of Meriis and Maixdaras 
within its capacious womb ? 

32. Tell me, what is that immeasurable Intellect, which has 
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sjpread these . myriadij of intolligenees in alt these worlds; what 
is that which supplies thee with thy strength for ruling' and 
protecting thy people, and in conducting thyself through life; 
and what is it in whose sight, thou dost either lose thyself or ■ 
thinkest to exist? Tell me all these, O clear sighted and fair faced 
prince, for the satisfaction of my heart, 

33. Let thy answer melt down the douht, that has covered 
the face of my heart as with snows. If it fail to efface this dirt 
of douht altogether from the surface of my heart, I will never 
account it .as the saying of the wise. ' 

84. But if thou fail to lighten my heart of its douhts, and 
set it at ease; then know for certain, that thou shait immediately 
be made a fuel to the fire of my bowels at this very moment. 

35 . I shall then fill this big belly of mine with all the people 
of thy realm ; but shoulclst thou aswer rightly, thou shait reign 
in peace; or else thou shait meet thy end like the ignorant, who 
are surfeited v/ith the enjoyments of life. 

36, Saying so, the nocturnal fiend made the loud shout of a 
roaring cloud, expi’essive of her joy; and then sat silent with her 
fearful features, like a light hearted cloud in autumn (which is of 
gigantic shape, but empty of rain waters within). 


I 




CAAPTEIl LXXX. 

SoXiVTlON OP THE QUESTIONS. 

r'Vi'gvuuent. tlio Cxiv-u?- !x; rep Pj' to tlie Quest ions, 

17'ASISHTKA continued"After oho g'iant-like pvogv'oy of 
V the EaksbaKu had proposed hci occuli. xjiu;^ in the 
deep gloom of night in that thick fonot, the good ?,nd great 
uoanselior began to give his replies, ('rhc; repetition of the word 
great in the original^ espi’C'-Bes tlie soiomBii-y of the oecadoit; as 
the disxpiisitons coiuaii’uirtg the Great God in, the Aranyakas or 
forest lectures of the vedto ilisiiis, 'vere ooiiduelexl vv'iih great 
soleinuity in thei-C holy he'’mi(:n.f.’,o in forests. So was the; se.V'nioJl 
on tlie Mount of Josut-!}. 

?<!■, The Coiinsenor said;—It car, nie! thou dark and eloiui like 
form! to unuavel thy riddling questions, with ar-i great ease aS 
the lion foils tie:; f'urji of g'igAuti-.i elephants. 

3 , All idiy i:(aef;{i'}ri.:-; '.■i.'lR.te to llie Snprerofj Spirit, and are 
framed in thy ouig.vci.vi.ieal language, to iry- the force of our 

penetration into their ]\uldcu nujauiug's. ^ 

4 , H'he seH'l Vvh.ich h GelGivmO;, witi'i. the iirtelleci: which is 
■!n'U.nu.tor than a particle of a.i.', i.:; th:it atorolo jirincipii:: th.o,t thou 
dost inquire into, beeaaoe it is a namelos;; udirini irepercepiahlc Ixy 
tb.o six organs of sense, said irnintoUig’ihh' to tiui mind. (Answev 
to the first question about tlio atom. 

5 , Underlying’ the atomic iG'elioct, is the minute seed which 
contains this universe p but whether it is a substantiai. or un'" 
substantial reality, nobody eari say. (d'his is the answer to the 
second question with regard to the muiulano seed). 

( 3 , It is called a refdity from (urr notinii of its being the soul 
of all by itself;, and it is from that soul th.it all othor exisfceiicea 
have come in to' being, (diiswor about the iiatui'c of God). 

7 , .[t is a void from its outward inanity, but it is no void as 

yogavds its iutelloct (w'i-vieh is a reality); it is said to be .nothing’ 

Von. n. dO 
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from its impereeptibility, but it is a subtile sometbing from its 
imperishableness. (All finite bodies are unreal, tlie immortal 
soul is real, and identic with the Supreme soul). 

8 . It is not a notbing from its being permeated in all tbings, 
{i. e. thottg’b all pervading yet it is an absolute entity) ; for all 
tbings are but reflexions of the minute Intellect, and its unity 
shines forth in the plurality, all which is as unreal, as the formal 
bracelet formed of the substantial gold. 

9. This minutial is the transcendal vacuum, and is impercep¬ 
tible owing to its minuteness; and though it is eituated in all 
things, yet it is unperceived by the mind and external senses. 

10 . Its universal pervasion cannot make it void and null, 
because all that is (existent) is not that (Intellect), which alone 
is known as the thinking principle, that makes us speak, see 
and act. 

11. No kind of reasoning can establish’the non—'entity of 
the real Ens (sat), because of it is not being seen by anybody. 
Yet the universal soul is known in its hidden form, like the 
unseen camphor by its smell. 

12 . The unlimited soul resides in all limited bodies, and the 
atomic intellect pervades the vast universe; and it is in the same 
manner as the mind fills all bodies, in its purely subtile state 
unknown to the senses. 

13. It is one and all, the unity as well as plurality, by its 
being the soul of each and all, both singly as well as colletively, 
and its supporting and containing each and all by and within 
itself. 

14. All these worlds are as little billows in the vast ocean of 
the divine Intellect; whose intelligence, like a liquid body, 
sho ws itself in the form of eddies in the water. (Hence nothing 
is different from the Supreme). 

15. This minutiae of the intellect being imperceptibele to 

the senses and the mind, is said to be of the form of vacuity; 
but being perceived by our consciousness, it is not a nothing, 
although of the nature of a void in itself, '' 





16. I am That and so art thou, by our eonviotion of the 

unity (of tho spirit); but neither am I That nor thou art Hey 
by believing ourselves as composed of our bodies only. (It is in 
answer of what art thou &c. Spiritually considered all souls are 
the same with the supreme; but being viewed in the body, all 
bodies are different from one anotherj and quite apart from 
their unity with the Divine spirit). i 

17. Our egoism and tuism being got rid of by our know¬ 

ledge of truth, wo cease to be the eyo and and so all other 
persons lose all their properties {svayam or in the sole 

Unity. (This is an enlargement of the preceding answer to the 
question—-What art thou &c). 

18. This parcticle of the intellect is immovable, though it 
moves thousand of miles over; aiid we find in our consciousness 
many a mile to bo composed in this particle. (The mind not- 

ithstanding its wide range never, stirs from its seat in the soul). 

19. The mind is firmly seated in the vacuous intellect, from 
which it never stirs, though if goes to all places where it is 
never located. (This is the answer of what moveth not). 

fiO. Thirt which hath its seat in the body can never go out 
,o£ it; as a baby hanging on the breast of its mother,’ cannot 
look to another place for its rest. 

21. One though free to irange over large tracts at will, w ill 
never start from his own abode, where he has the liberty and 
power to do all ho likes. 

22. Wherever the mind may rove, it is never affected by 
tbe climate of that place; as a jar taken to a distant country 
with its mouth sbut, docs not yield .any passage to the light 
and air of that region into it. (In answer to what remains in 
a place so as it (loos not remain there). 

23. The (70gitatiou and ineogitancy of the intellect, being 
both perceived in our minds, it is said to be both intellection 
as well as dullness of the intellect. (This is the answer of 
what is ever active, yet as dull as a block of stone). 

24. When our intellection is assimilated into the solid subs- 
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taiiee of Divine Intelleefc, then is our intellect said to become 
solidified as a stone. (By forg'cttiag one>s sell to a stone. Pope). 

25. The worlds Avhich the intellect of the Supreme Being 
ha's spread in the infinite space, ’are the most wonderful as they 
are his inereate creations. (These being but manifestations of 
his inborn essence). 

26. The Divine Soul is of the essence of fire, and never 
forsahes its igneous from. It inheres in all bodies without 
burning them, and is the enlightener and purifier of all subs- 
tauces. (This answers the C|uestion, what is fiery without its 
inflammability'”), 

27. The blazing mtelligence of the divine soul, which is pu¬ 
rer than the etherial sphere, produces the elemental fire by its 
presence. (As the burning of mount Sinai in the Bible and 
Taurus in the Koran, and the fiery form of Brahm£i the creator 
and regent of vulgar fire). 

(This is in answer of » what imigneons entity produces the 
substance of fire ?’^) . 

28. The mtellect which is the light of the soul, and en¬ 
lightener fif the lights of the luminous sun, moon and stars, 
is indestructible and never fades; although the light of the 
luminaries, ia lost on the last day of universal doom. (In answer 
to what imextinguishable fire jb the kindler of planetary 
lights), 

29. There is an inextinguishable light (glory), known as 
inefabJy transcendental, which the eye cannot behold, but is 
perceptible to the mind as its inward illumination, and present¬ 
ing all things to its view, (Ans^ver to “what light imperceptible 
to the eye, bring's all things to view This is spiritual light). 

60. Thence proceeds the intellectual light, which transcends 
the sensible and mental lights j and presents before it wonderful 
pictures of things invisible to visual light. (It is luminous by 
itself and shows things lying hid in darkness, as one walking in 
the tlark, makes himself known to another by telling him 
“itisr’), 
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SI. 'I’he eyeless vegitable creation, is sensible of an inward 
light witb-iii them, causing tbeir growth and giving them the 
capability of bearing their fruits and flowers. (In answer to 
the question regarding the light and life of vegitable creation, 
which are also classed under animated nature). 

82. "With regard to time, space and action and existence 
of the world, all which are but the preoepia or perceptions of 
sense, and have no master or maker, father or supporter except 
the Supreme Soul in. whom they subsist, as mere modifieations 
of himself and are nothing of themselves. (It is in answer to 

the question, hvho is the maker of the skies &i;c’h. 

83. The atomic spirit is the casket of the bright gem of tho 
world, without changing its minuteness. The divine spirit ia 
its measure and measurer, beside W'hich there is no seperato 
world of itself. (Answer to the question “who is the holder 
and,measurer of the world). 

84. It is that Spirit which manifests itself in every thing 
in, all these worlds) but it shines as the brightest gem, when 
all the worlds are compressed in it (at tlie universal disso- 
lation). 

85. From the unintelligibleness of his nature, he is said to 
bo a speck of obscurity, as he is called to be a ray of light, from 
the brightness of bis intellect. He is known as existent by 
our eouscioiisness of him, as he is said to be non-existent from 
his being removed from our visual sight. 

30, He is said to be afar from bis invisibicness to our eyo£!, 
and to be near us from bis being of the nature of our intellect. 
He is represented as a mountain for his being the totality of 
our consciousness, although he is minuter than any perceptible 

particle. (In answer to “what is minute yet vast’O- 

87. It is his consciousness that manifests itself in the form 
of the universe ; the mountains are not real existences, but sub¬ 
sist like tbo Meru in bis atomic substratum. (In answer to 
the question “how an atom contains and expands itself as a 
bilKV’), . 
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38. A twmkling is what appears as a short instantj and 
a Kalpa is the long' duration of an age. (It is difinitive proposi¬ 
tion of identity, that a mmeska is a nimes/ia ami ^ Ka Ip a is 
a Kalpa). 

39. Sometimes a twinkling—instant represents a Kalpa, 
when it is fraught with the acts and thoughts of an age 5 
as a,n extensive country of many leagues, is pictured in minia¬ 
ture or in a grain of the brain. 

40. The course of a long Kalpa, is sornetimes represented 
in the womb of a nimes/ia instant; as the period of the building 
of a great city, is present in the small space of the mind’s remem¬ 
brance, as it is in the bosom of a mirror. 

d,l. As little moments and Kalpa ages, high mountains 
and extensive may abide in a sigle grain of the 

intellect; so do ail dualities and pluralities unite and meet 
in the unity of God. 

42. That T have done this and that before^, is an irapre.ssion 
derived from the thought of our actual actions and activity at 
all times ; but the truth thereof becomes as untrue as our doings 
in the dream. (This to prove that all vyavahdrika or cu.sto- 
mavy events, are real untruths ; being imiprdtibMsilca or phe- 
nominal appearances only). 

43. It is calamity that prolongs the course of time, as our 
prosperity on the otherhand diminishes its duration; as the 
short space of a single night, appeared as a period of twelve 
long years to king Haris Chandra in his misery. (The fallacy 
of human conception of the length or shortness of time). 

' 44. Anything appearing as a certain truth to the mind, 
stamps the same impression in the soul, as the sense of some 
golden jewellery, becomes more impressive in the soul than the 
idea of its gold. (The fallacy of our preceptions, creating ( 3 rrors 
in the judgement of the understanding). 

45. There is nothing as a moment or an age or as near or 
afar to the soul; it is the coneex)tion in the minute intellect 
(or the working of the mind), that creates their length or bre- 





vity and thoir ncaraess and remoteness, (As .a year o£ men 
is a day of Gods; and such a year of these makes a day of Brah- 
m&; while there is no raeasiire of time or space in the infinity 
of the Divine mind). 

46. The contraries as light and darkness, nearness and dis¬ 
tance, and a moment and an age, being but varied impressions 
on the tinbaried percipient mind, have no real difference in them. 
(They are as unreal as the various evanescent hues of the reci¬ 
pient and reflexive clouds. So no colour is real chromatichs or 
Science of colours). 

47. All things or ohjects which ai’e perceptible to the senses, 
are called to be evident or apparent ? and those which lie beyond 
them, are said to he imperceptible or unappareat. But visual 
sensation is not selfevidont, except the vision of the intellect, 
which is the real essence. (In answer to the question “What 
is perceptible and unreal ? Answer—All what is apparent, is 
untrue)- 

48. As long as there is the knowledge of the jewel, there 
is the knowledge of the gem also j that of the real gem, being 
lost under the apparent form, (So reliance on ocular evi¬ 
dence; presents an obstruction to the vision of the intellect). 

4 d. It is by reversion of the attention from the visible form 
of the jewel to the real essence of the gem, that one is led to 
the sight of the pure light of the only One Brahma. (So says 
a poet },“-T'orsake the visible to see the invisible). 

50. Brahma is viewed as Sat or reality, when He is con¬ 
sidered as pervading all things; and He is said to be Asat or 
unreal, because He is not the object of vision. So is the In¬ 
tellect said to be a reality from its faculty of mtellection, other¬ 
wise it is a stolid or dull matter. (Answers to “what reality 
appears as unreal, and what intellect as the absence of intellect”). 

51. The intellect is the wonderful property of the Divine 
Spirit, in which it is present as its object (ebetya); but how 
can a man have a view of it, whose mind fixed to the sight of 
the world, which is a shadow of the Intellect, and moves as 
a tree which is shaken by the wind ? 
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52, As a mirage is the reflexion of the dense light of tin? 
sniij so is the world a shadow of the solid iighfe] of the Divine 
intellect. 

63. That which is rarer than the rays of the sun and never 
deeaySj is ever as uniform as it was before creation and dis¬ 
joined from it. Hence its existence is tantamount to its 
npnexistenee. 

54. As the accumulation of sunbeams, exhibits the formation 
of a gold mine in the slcy; so the golden appearance of the 
world, prevents the deluded to look to the kiiowable object of 
the intellect. 

55o Like the appearance of a visionary city in drCam, the 
sight of this world is neither a reality nor altogether linreal j 
because it is a reflexion of the intellect, as the dream is that 
of images in the meInor 3 ^ It is but a continued medley of error. 

66 . Knowing it as such, men should consider everj>thing 
by the light of reason ; and proceed to the knowledge of truth 
by their intellectual culture. 

67. There is no difference between a house and a void, than 
that the one is the object of vision, and the other of conscious¬ 
ness. Again all nature teeming with life, is said to live in 
God, who is light and life of all for evermore. 

58. But all these living beingsdiave no room in the empty 
sphere of Divine Intellecti They live and shine like the solar 
rays, proceeding imperceptibly from that luminous orb. 

69. There appears a cl iff erenco in these rays both from the 
original light, and also from one another (in different beings), 
by a curious design of Providence j hut it is yet the same in 
all, like the forms of the trees growing out of the same kind 
of seed. 

GO, As the tree contained in the seed, is of the same kind 
with the parent seed ; so the inumerahle worlds contained ill the 
vacuous seed of Brahma, are also void and vacuum as Brahma 
himself. 

61. As the tree which is yet undeveloped in the seed, ia 
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isot in, esse williout development of its parts ; sd the world in 
the wPmb of Brahma^ was discernible only to the Divine In- 
tellect; in the form of the ideal or spiritual world to be m 
fukire),. 

62. There is but one G-odj who is one and increatcj calm 
and cpiiet, without beginning, middle or end, and without a 
body and its parts. He has no duality and is one in many. 
He is of the form of pure light, and shines for ever with ever- 
laating and undimished lustre. 
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CHAPTER LXXXL , 

CoNGEBiES 01? Spiritual Docthinis. 

Argument. The Prince’s Answers to "the Eemaining Quofitions of the 
Eakshast 

T he Rakshasi saidWell said, O ccimcellor! Thy sayings are 
sanctifying and fraught with spiritual doctrines j now let the 
prince with his eyes like lotus-leaves answer to the other queries. 

2. The Prince answered .*—He whoso belief consists in the 
relinquishment of all reliance in this world, and whose attainment 
depends upon forsaking all the desires of the heart 

S. He whose expansion and contraction causes the creation 
• and, extinction of the world, who is the object of the doctrines of 
Vedanta, and who is inexpressahle by words or si>eeeh of 
humankind : 

4i. Who is hetwext the two extremities of doubt (whether he 
is or is not), and is the midst of both extremities (that both he is 
and is not) j and the pleasure (Will) of whose mind, displays the 
world with all its movables and immovables to view■ 

5 . He whose Universal pervasion does not destroy his unity; 
who being the soul of all is still hitt one ; it is he alone, O lady ? 
who is truly said to be the eternal Brahma (so far the ExOrdiitm). 

6 . This minute particle is erroniously conceived as spirit (air), 
■from its invisibleness to the naked eye; but it is in truth neither 
air nor any other thing except the only pure Intellect. (Answer 
to the question, ^what is it of the form of air and riot air ?”). 

7. This minim is said to be sound, (or tbe words), but it is 
error to say it so : because it is far beyond tbe reach of sound or 
tbe sense of words. (So the Snlti *natatr(imk(jachchhati\ no 
word, (vox or voice) can reach unto him-"**express his nature, 
(In answer to the query " what is sound and no sound 

8 . That particle is all yet nothing, it is -neither I thou or he. 
It is the Almighty soul and its power is the cause of alb (The 
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explains a as .94^! ^ power, in preference to the 

other meaniage of the word, as-~«knowle(lge, design, lights reflcxiott 
and influence. (This is in answsr to who is all yet no one 
omnium ei rmllumi and what are I> thou and he, which are' vievv'ed 
as the e^o and ille^ the subjective and objective realiticjs). r ' 

9, It is the soul that is attainable with great pains’(t. <?. the 
Imowledge of which is gained with pains of Yc^a), and whicli 
being gained adds nothing to our stock (as we are already in. 
possession of our souls) j hut its attainment is attended mth tho 
gain of the supreme soul, than which there is ho better gain. 
(So the Sruti yalal&hhal najpaTU-mlaibha In answer to what gain 
is no gain'). 

10 , But ignorance of tho soul, stretches the bonds of hiir 
worldliness and repeated transmigrations, with their evils grow¬ 
ing like the rankest weeds in spring ; until they are rooted out by 
spiritual knowledge. 

11, And those who are in easy circumstances in life, lose 

their souls by viewing themselves only as solid bodies^ which rise 
fastly to view like the dense mirage by light of the sun. (It is 
easier for a camel to enter the hole of a needle, than for the rich 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. Gospel). s’v 

1 ^. It is tie particle of self-oonciousness, which contains .the ' 
Meru and the three worlds, like bits of straw in itself. They are 
as disgorged from it, in order to present their delusive appearaX-!'v 
ees unto us, (This answers the question; what particle-.hides'" 
in it the world as a straw,and means the mind to be the edn- 
tainer of the universe). . ' ' 

13. Whatever is imprinted in the intellect, the same appeals'' 
exprest without it. The fond embrace of passionate lovers in 
dream, and imagination, serves to exemplify this truth. 

14. As the intellect rose of itself with its omnipotent Will at 
tlie first creation of the world, so it exercises the saUie volition in 
its subsequent formations also, like the sprigs vising from the 
Joints of reeds and grass. (1. E. T^etcrnaTWill <ITat) is pro¬ 
ductive of all tilings for ever). 






1 ,5. The hobby that has entered in the heart, shows itself on 
the outside also, as in the instance o£ the whims of children. 
(The phrases, " the wish being father to the thought,” and “every 
one delights in his hobby horse,” correspond with the purpiirt of 
the passage). 

16. The iota of the intellect, which is as iniimte as an atom, 

and as siihtilo as airj fills the whole universe on all sides. (The 
three paramanu, aww and mic&hmci, respectively signify the 

minuteness of the intellect with regard to its unity, dimension 
and rarity. Gloss). 

17. Though but a particle, yet it is not contained in hundreds 
of leagues ; and being all pervasive it is infinite, Having no 
beginning it is measureless, and having no form of itself it is 
formless. (In answer to %hat minutiae is immeasureable &c’). 

18,. As a cunning Qoxcomh deludes young girls by their 
becks and calls and winks and glances. (Quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles; Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. Pope):--* 

19. So the holy look of the divine intellect, serves as a prelude 
to the rotatary dance of worlds, with all their hills and contents for 
ever, {i- A nod and look of the Almighty, moves the worlds). 

20 . It is that atom of the intellect, which envelops all things 
within its consciousness, and represents also their forms with¬ 
out it; as a picture canvas shows the figures of the hills and 
trees drawn in it, to stand out as in bas-relief. (The external 
world being but a prominent representation of tbe internal, the 
phenomenal of the uoumenal. So Persian; Su'vciTibatmi and 
Zahiri). 

21. The divine spirit though as minute as the hundredth part 
of thh point of a hair, is yet larger than the hills it hides in itself, 
and as vast as infinity, being unlimited by any measure of space 
or time. (In answer to “ what is it that retains its minuteness 
and yet comprehends the great Meru). 

22. The comparison of the vast vacuity of divine understand¬ 
ing with a particle of air, (as it is made by the minister), is not 
an exact simile. It is as a comparison of a moimtain with a 
^nustai'd seed, which is absurd. 
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23, Tlie minuteness wlvicli is attributed to it (in tbe veda), 

is as false as tbe attribution of different colours to the plumage 
of the peacock, and of jewellery to gold, which ^can not be 
applicable to the spirit. (The Veda aiwrani^aft. He is 

minuter than the minute See ^ because the spirit admits no attii- 

bute). 

24. It is that bright lamp which has brought forth light 
from its thought, and without any loss of its own essential 
effulgence. (Answer to »what lamp gave light in darkness?” 
He was the light of the world, and the ligiit shine forth, in 
darkness^* Gospel). 

■ 25. If the sun and other luminous bodies in tbe world, w^ere 

dull and dark in the beginning; then what was the natare 
of the primeval light and where did it abide ? (This question 
is raised and answered by the prince himself in the next). 

) 26. The pure essence of the mind which was situated in the 

I soul, saw the light displayed on the outside of it, by its intei^nal 
i particle of the intellect. Gloss:—That light existed inside the 
I intellectual atom befo^^ creation, and its preceding darkness; 

I it was afterwards set foidh by itself without it, when it shone 
! amidst the darkness. (So the passage, Jia^ el lux Jit, and then 
I the mind beheld it, and said it was good). 

27. There is no difference in the lights of the sun, moon and 
i Hre from the darkness, out of which these lights were produced : 
j the difference is only that of the two colours black and white, 
I iGloss Both of them are equally insensible things). 

\ 28. As the difference of the cloud and snows, consists in the 

’blackness of the one and whiteness of the other; such is the 
the difference of light and darkness in their colours o.nly, and not 
in their substance ; (as they have no real substantiality in 
them). 

29, Both of these being insensible in their natures, there 
is no difference between them : and they both disappear or join 
with one another before the light of intellect. They disappear 
before the intellectual light of the Yogi, who perceives no phy¬ 
sical light or darkness in his abstract meditation under the hlaae 






oi his iutellecfc. They join together as light and Shade,—the, 
shadow inseparahly following the light. The adage goes, 
cleragh tariki :is darkness beneath the lighted lamp. 


30. The sun of the intellect, shines by day anti night without 
setting or sleeping; It shines in the bosom even ot hard stones, 
without being clouded or having its rise or fall. 

31. The light of this blazing soul, has lighted the sun, 
■V'hich diffuses its light all aver the three worlds; it has filled the 
capacious w^omb of earth with a variety ofproviBion3, as they 
lay up large panniers of food in a store-house, {i. e. It is the- 
sun-light that grows and ripens all things for our food). 

; ''''\ It enlightens darkness without destroying itself, and 

; the darkness that receives the light, and becomes as enlightened 

(This passage is explained both in a physical 
iiB well as si>irLtiial sense. The light dispelling ignorance and 
the gloom of nature). 

^ 83. As the sbimiing sun brings the lotus-buds to light, so 

the light of the Divine Spirit, enlightens our intellects, amidst 
\ tlie gloom of ignorance which envelopes them, 

34. And as the sun displays himself by making the day and 
^ ^ night by his rise and fall, so does the intellect show itself by its 

development and reticence by turns. 

35. All our notions and ideas are contamed in the pariiele 
of the intellect, as a healthy seed contains the leaves and fruits 
and flowers of the fmure tree ill its breast. 

36. These and all the powers of the mind, develops them¬ 
selves in their proper times, as the fruits and flowers make 

i their appearance in spring and proper seaKSons— khandas. (The 

^ Kbanda piiUs, are celebrated in honour of 
the returning seasons, and continue as a relic of the primitive 
agricultural state of society). 

37. The particle of divine spirit is altogether tasteless, being 
so very vapid and void of qualities; yet it is always delectable 
as the giver of flavour to all things, (The gloss explains the 
syiirit as spiritual knowledge, which is unpalatable to all, owing 
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to its abstruse and subtile nature; but wbicb becomes tasty 
wbeii blended with all other knowledge, which mainly depends 
on spiritual science. This is in answer to ^^What particle is 
that which is entirely tasteless, yet always tasted with zest ?). 

88. All savours abide in the waters (water being the recep- 
tafde of taste), as a mirror is the recipient of a shadow; but the 
savour like the shadow is not the substance ; it is the essence 
of the spirit that gives it the flavour. (The NyAya says Jale- 
jpararndnurasah ” the atom of the spirit is the savour of the 
water). 

89. ; All bodies existing in the world, are forsaken by the 
atomic spirit of the supreme, by their unconsciousness of Him j 
but they ai’o dependant upon him, by the consciousness of the 
divine particle, shining in their souls, {i. <?. Consciousness is 
the connecting link between the human and Divine souls). In 
answer to “ who are forsaken by and supported by the Divine 
gpirit.^V 

40. It is He who being unable to wrap up himself, enwraps 
the world in him, by spreading out the vesture of his atomic 
intellect over all existence. (In answer to ‘'who being un¬ 
covered himself covers the whole ?). 

41. The supreme Spirit which is of the form of infinite 
space, cannot hide itself in any thing within its sphere, which 
would be like the hiding of an elephant in the grass. 

42. Yet this all knowing spirit encompasses the world, know¬ 

ing it to'be a trifle, just as a child holds a particle of rice in his 
band. This is an act of or delusion. (Here delusion like 

destiny is represented to exercise its influence on omniscience 
itself). 

43. The spirit of God exists even after the dissolution of the 
world, by relying in his cMi or intellect; just as plants survive 
the spring by the sap they have derived from it. 

44. It is the essence of the Intellect which gives rise to the 
■world, just as the garden continues to flourish by the nouri»h- 
inent of the vernal season. 
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43. Know the world is verily a transfomiatioiv of the m- 
tellecfc, and all its productions to he as plants in the great garden, 
of the worlds nourished by the vernal juice of the intellect. 

46. It is the sap supplied by the intellectual particle, that 
makes all things grow up with myriads of amis and eyes j in 
the same manner as the atom of a seed, produces plants with 
thousand branches and fruits. (In answer to '‘What formless 
things take a thousand forms). 

47. Myriads of kalpas amount to an infinitesimal part of a 
twinkling of the atomic intellect, as a momentary dream presents 
a man all the periods of his life from youth to age. In ans\<i‘er 
to "What twinkling of the eye appears as many thousand 
Kalpas &e/' 

48. This infinitesimal of a twinkling even, is too long for 
thousands of kalpas, the whole duration of existence is ,as abort 
as a flash of his eye. 

49. It is the .idea only that makes a twinkling, appear a kalpa 
or many, just as the idea of satiety in starvation, is a mere 
delusion to the deluded soul. 

.50. It is concupiscence only, that makes the famishing to 
feed upon his thoughts of food; as it is the despair of one^S life, 
that presents his death before him in his dream, 

5l. All the worlds reside in the-intellectual soul within the 
atom of its intellect; and the outward worlds are only reflexions 
(rechauffe) of the .inner prototype. (The phenomenal is an. ectype 
of the Original noumenal). 

62. Whatever object appears to be situated anywhere, it is 
but a representation of its, like model in some place or other, 
and resembles the appearance of figures in bas-relief on any part 
of a pillar; but the changes oeeuring in the external phenomena, 
are no results of the internal, which as the serene vacuum is 
smbject to no change. 

63. All existences, which are present in the intellect at this 
moment, are the same as they have existed, and will ever 
exist inwardly like trees in their seeds. 



54s ^flie atom oB Ibe mtellecfc/ contains the momentg and ages 
of time, like grains within the husk; it contains these (as its 
contents) in the seed within the infinite soul of god. (The soul 
is the unconscious container of the intellect, which is conscious 
of the ideas contained in it). 

55. The soul remains qr^ite aloof as if retired from the world 
(ncUsina), notwithstanding the subsistence and dependence of 
the latter upon the former. The Divine soul is unconcerned 
with its creation and its sustentation at all times. (In answer to 
“ who is the cause of the world without any motive or causality 
in him ? This is the doctrine of perfect bliss of the soul without 
being rufiled or disturbed by any raotivity or activity. So the 
man imitating divine perfection, is required to be apathetic and 
callous to all worldly affairs). 

The essence of the world springs from the atom of the 
pure Intellect, which howrwer remains apart from both the states 
of action and passion itself; (the intellect being the thinking 
principle, has only its perceptivity, without sensitivity of passion, 
or the Will or volition for action). 

57. There is nothing created or dissolved in the world by 
apy body at any time; all apparent changes arc caused by the 
delusion of our vision ; (and it is the province of Voddnta to re¬ 
move the error of conceiving the unreal worlds as a reality). 

68. (Viewed, in its spiritual light), this world rvith all its 
contents, is as void as the vault of the vacuous atmosphere j the 
word world applied to the phenomena, is but an insignificant term 
signifying a nothing. 

69. It is the particle of intellect that is led by the delusion 
of md^d, to view the scenes situated in the Divine soul, in the 
outward appearance of the phenomenal world. (Answer to what 
thing that has eyes; views on its outside what is contained in 
the soul?). 

60. The words external and internal as applied to the world, 
arc meaningless and not positive terms; there is no inside or 
outside of the divine soul, they are contrived to explain,its differ- 
VOL, il, 2^ 
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efit views tlie intellect for ilie insteuction of pupils. (Bra.lini£!( 
lias no inside no;te outside, Sriiti). 

61. Tlie viewer looking into the invisible beibg witbin bihoaelf, 

: comes to see tbe soul; but be wbo looks on the outside with 
bis open eyesj comes to view the unreal as real. 

62. Therefore whoever looks into the soul (as the true 
reality), can never view the false phenomena as realities as 
others do. 

63. It is the internal sight of the intellect that looks mto 
the inward soul, which is withoxit all desires; while the external 
eyes are mere organs to look upon the false appearance of pute 
■ward objects, {i.e. The eye of the mind, is the tme ej'^e to* 
see the real nature of the soul; but the outer eyes ai'c no cyes> 
that feed only upon the falsities of nature), 

64. There can be no object of sight, unless there is a, looker 

also, as there can be no child w ithout its parent. This duality 
(of their mutual dependence upon one another), proceeds from, 
tlie w^ant of knowledge of their unity, *• The viewer, the view 
and the vision {drasMay clrish/a &nd d&rsana)) being one and tho 
same thing, as the parent and the offspring, and the seed and 
its sprout, are the same substance. The doctrine of the Vedan- 
tantio unity, thus attempts to reduce and unite all varieties to 
their primitive simplicit^^). . 

65. The view'er himself becomes the view as there can be no 
view without its viewer. No body prep‘ares any food, unless there 
be some body to feed upon it, (It is tbe agent that makes tbo 
act, as there can ho no act without its agent). 

66. It is in the power of the intellect fimagination), to create 
the views of its vision j as it lies in the capacity of gold, to 
produce all the various forms of jewellery. {&. i. Fancy paints 
and moulds itself in many colours and shapes. The creation.s 
of phantasy are mere \il\mtomn---pkmiasia et plmniasmo^}, 

67. The inanimate view never has nor can have the ability 
of producing its viewer; as the golden bracelet has no power of 
bringing the gold into being. 
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) 68. Theiutellecfc having' tJlie faculty of intellection (chetana), 
.forms the thoughts of intelligibles (elietyas) within itselfwhich 
however unreal are erroneously viewed as real entities by its 
intellectual vision to its own deception, as it is caused by the 
appearance of jewellery in gold, 

69. That the viewer (the divine int llect), being transformed 
to the view (of the visible world), is no more perceptible in it, 
than as the jewelery of gold and not gold itself, (i. e. The 
formal part of the world and jewel, hides the material part of 
the intellect and gold which formed them). 

70. Thus the viewer becoming the view («. the subject 
being turned to the object), still views himself as the viewei'j 
as gold transformed to a jewel, is always looked upon as gold. 

71. One unity alone being apparent in all nature, it is viseless 
to talk of tbe duality of the viewer and view, A word with, 
a masculine allix cannot give the sense of a neuter noun, (so the 
maseuline noun Intellectus, a^rnioi apply to the neuter 0eno~ 
mmon). 

72. The viewer who feasts his eyes with a view of the outer 
visible world, cannot have the sight of the inner soul with the 
internal eyes of his intellect; bnt when the viewer shuts out 
the outer view, all its realities appear as unreal. 

73. When the viewer perceives the unreality of the visibles 
by the light of his understanding, be then comes to see the tnic 
reality. So by retracting the mind from viewing the figure of 
the jewel, one comes to see the nature of its gold only, 

74. The visibles being present, there must be their vievYev.s 
also to whose view they are apparent. It is the absence of both 
(the viewer and the view), and the knowledge of their unreality, 
that prodtice the belief of vinity. (The disappearance of the 
visible, causes the withdrawal of the viewer ; like the removal of 
the umbrella, drives away its shade). 

75. The man who considers all things in the contriteness 
of his consciovjs soul, comes at last to percei ve something in him, 
which is serenely clear, and which no words can express, 
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76. The minute partye of the intollect;, sliows IIS the Sight; 

of the soill, as dearly as a lamp enlightens everything in. the 
dark. (Answer J^to “who s^ows the soul as clearly as a visible 
tiling^’ ?). , 

77. The intelligent soul is absolved of its perceptions of the 
measure^ measurer and measnrables, {i. e, of tbe forms and pro¬ 
perties of things), as liq^uid gold when dissolved of its form of 
an ornament. (Answer to “what thing is absolved of its pro¬ 
perties like gold of its jewellery). 

78. As there is nothing which is not composed of the eTe- 
mentary bodies of earth, water &c; so there is nothing in nature 
which is apart from the nature of the atomic intellect, (An¬ 
swer to “what is that from which nothing is apart ?). 

79. The thinking soni penetrates into all things in the form 
of their notions; and because all thoughts concentrate in the 
.intellect, there is nothing apart from it, 

80. Our desires being the parents of our wished for objects, 
they are the same with our prospects in our view : therefore 
there is no difference between our desires and desired objects; 
as there is none between the sea and its waves. (In refutatioh 
of the question, “what is that which is distinct from the wish ?). 

81. The Supreme Soul exists alone unbounded by time 
and space. Being the universal sdul, it is the soul of all ; and 
being omniscient, it is no dull matter at all. (Answer to “what 
is the undivided duality and plurality ?). 

8S. The JSns being but mtelligence, is not perceptible, to 
sight; there is unity and no duality in it; but all forms unite 
into one in the gi’eat self of the Supreme. 

8f3. If there be a duality, it is the one and its unity. The 
unity and duality of the universrd soul, are both as true as the 
light and its shade joined togotlier. 

84'. Where there is no duality or atly number above it, there 
unity also can have 110 application to any; and where there is 
no unit, there cannot be any tivo or more over it, which are but 
I'epetitions of tbe unit, (except an indeterminate .ail or whole). 
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'' 85. Anytlihig which is so situated, is ia itself such as it is ; 

■ it cannot be more or less than itself; hut is identic with itself 
[, like water and its fluidity, (Its plurality is but a repeated 
unity). 

80. The multiplicity of forms which it exhibits, blends into 
a harmoniac whole without conflicting with one another. The 
multifarious creation is contained in Brahma, like a tree with 
all its several parts in the embryonic seed, 

87. Its dualism is as inseperable from it as the bracelet from, 
its gold ; and althoug'h multiformity of nature, is evident to 
the comprehensive understanding; yet it is not true of the true 
entity (of Godj. 

88. Like fluidity of water, fluctuation of air, vacuity of 
the sky, is this multiformity and inseparable property of tl»e 

/Godhead. 

89. Disquisition of unity and duality Is the cause of misery 
to the restless spirit, it is the want of this distinction that cqn- 

i iiummates the highest knowledge. 

90. The measure, measurement and monsnrer of all ihingg, 
and the viewer, view and vision of the visible wmrid, are all 
dependent on the atom of tlie intellect which contains them all. 

(i. The divine mind is the maker and pattern of the great 
fabric of the universe, which it contains and views in itself). 

91. The atom of the divine intellect, spreads out and contracts 
in itself, like its limbs, these mountainous orbs of the world, by 
an inflation of its spirit as it were by a breath of air. 

92r. O the wonder, and the great wonder of wonders! that this 
atom of the intellect, should contain in its embryo, all the three / 
regions of tlie worlds, above and below one another. 

93. O ! it is an incredible delusion that must ever remain an 
inexplicable riddle, bow the monostrons universe is contained in 
the minute atom of the Intellect. 

91'. As a pot contains in it, the seed, with a huge ti-ce within 
its cell, so does the divine soul contain the atom of the intellect, 
containing the chains of worlds (outstretched within itself), 




OS. The all-seoing eye sees atonce all fcbe worlds^ sitiiafied 
witlitn the bosom of the intellect, as the mieroseopic aifjbt dis¬ 
covers, the pai-ts of the future tree concealed in the seed. 


96. The expansion of the world in the atom of the Intelleot, 
is analogous to the enlargement of the hidden parts of the seed, 
into leaves and branches, fruits and flowers. 

97. As the multiformity of the future tree, is contained in the 

uniform substance within the seed; it is in like manner that the 
multiplicity of worlds, is situated in the unity of the atomic In- 
tellecb, and as such it is seen by any one who will but look in- 
to.'it. ■ ' 

98. It is neither an unity nor a duality, not the seed or its 
sprout, neither is it thin or thick, nor is born nor nnbom (but 
ever the same as it is). 

99. He is neither an entity nor nonentity, nor graceful nor 
xingraceful (but a vacuity); and though it contains the three 
worlds with the ether and air, yet is nothing and no substance 
at all. 

100. There is no world nor a not-world beside the intellect, 
which is all of itself, and is said to he such and such in any place 
or time, as it appears so and so to us there and then. 

101. It rises as if iinrisen, and expands in its own knowledge; 
it is selfsame with the supreme souVand as the totality of all 
selves, it spreads through the whole vacuum as air. 

10‘Z. As a tree springs from the ground according to its seed, 
so the world appears to sight in the form, as it is contained in 
^ne seed of the intellect. 

103. The plant does not quickly quit its seed, lest it would he 
' dried up and die away for want of its sap; so the man that 
sticks to the soul and seed of his being, is free from disease and 
death. 

lOi. The mount Meru is like the filament of a flower, in 
respect to the vastness of that atom; all visibles have tlieir place 
in that invisible atom. (In answer to the question, in respect 
to whom is the groat Meru hut a filament?), 
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Tlie Mem IS verily a filament of the atomic flower of 
the divine soul; and myriads of Merus resemble the cloudy spots^ 
rising in the sphere of the intellect. 

106, It is that one great atom that fills the worlds after 
Laving made it out of itself; and given it a visible^ extended and 
material form in its own hollow sphere. (Answer to By whom 
is the world crea^ted, extended 

107. As long as the knowledge of daiility is not driven out 
of the mind, so long does it find the charming foi’m >1' the world, 
as in its dream, upon waking. .But the; knowledge of unity, 
liberates the soul from its stay in and return to the work.!., which 
it beholds as a mass of the divine essence. 



CHAPTEU LXXXIL 

Friendship 0 the RAKSiiAsi. , 

Argument. The llakshasi’s account of herself, and liei’ reconciiiatioK 
■with the Prince. 

■^ASISHTHA continued :-~-Tlie apisli Karl?ati of the forest^, 
V having heard the speech of the prince, jiondeied well in 
hefself the sense of the vyords, and forsook her levity and malice. . 

9. She found the coolness and tranquility of her heart : after 
its fervour was over; in the manner of the peacock at the setting' 
in of the rains, and the lotus bed at the rising of naoonbeams. 

8. The words of the prince delighted her heart in the same 
mapnor, as the cries of cranes flying in the sky, gladden the 
passing'clouds in the air. 

4. The Rakshasi said i—O how brightly shines the pure 
light of your understanding, it glows as serenely by its inward 
effulgence, as it is illuminated by the sun of intelligence. 

5. Hearing the grains (words) of your reasoning, my lieart is 

as gladdened, as when the earth is cooled by the serene beams of 
the humid moon-light. - 

6. Reasonable men like yourself are honoured and venerated 
in the world, and I am as delighted in yonr company, as a lake 
of lotuses with her full blown buds under the moon-beam.s. 

7 . The society of the virtuous, scatters its blessings, as a 
flower garden spreads its fragrance all around; and as the bright¬ 
ness of sun-beams, brings the lotus buds to bloom. 

8. Society with the good and great, dispels all our woes; as 
a lamp in the hand, disperses the surrounding darkness. 

9. I have fortunately obtained you as two great lights in 
this forest; you both are entitled to my reverence here, and 
deign now to acquaint me, with the good intent which has 
brought you hither. 


kitanda. 

It). The prince answered ;—O tlioii sprout oO tlie savage race 
of Itakshas! the people of tliis province are always afflicted in 
tiieir hearts by a certain evil. 

11. It is the obdurate disease of Visliuchi or cholic pain,, 
which troubles the people of this j>art, I have therefore come out 
with my guarcle to find her out in my nightly rounds. 

12. This cholic pain is not removed from the hearts of r/ieii 
: by any medicine, so I bave come out in search of the mantra 
revealed to her for its cure. 

13. It is my business and professed duty, to persecute 
such wicked beings as thyself, that infest our ignorant, subjects 
in this manner, and this is all that I have to tell thee and do 
in this jdace. 

14. Therefore, O good lady ! do thou promise to me in thy 

own words, that thoii shalt never injure any living being in future. 
: 15. The Eakshasi replied Well I I tell thee in truth, ray 

lord ! that I shall hence forward never kill any body. 

1C.. The prince replied :—-If it he so O thou liver on animal 
flesh! tell me how shalt thou support thy body by thy abstaining 
from animal food? 

17. The Bakshasl replied:—It is now passed six months, 
O prince! that I have riscir from my entranced meditation, and 
fostered my desiie for food> which I wholly renounce today. 

18. I will again repair to the mountain top, and betake 
myself to my steadfast meditation, and sit there contented as 
long as I like, in the posture of an unmoving statue. 

19. I will restraiu myself by unshaken meditation until 
my death, and then I shall quit this body in its time wdth glad¬ 
ness. This is my resolution. 

20. I tell you now> O prince! that until the end of this 
life and body of mine, I sliall no more take away the life of 
any living being, and you may rely assured upon my wo.i'd. 

21. There is the mount Himalaya by name, standing in the 
heart of the northern region, and stretching in one sweep, from 
the eastern to western main. 

VoL, 11, 





178 YOG A VASISHTHA. 

22 Tliei’c Lad I dwelt at firsfc in a cave of its golden pealfy 
iti the sliapf' of an ii/oa statue*, and also as the frag-meiit of a 
edoudj and borne the arypeliaiiion of Karkati tlie Baksbasl(the 
erablJke crooked Sycoiax), 

23. Tiiere I obtained tiie sight of Erahmd by tbo austerity 
of my devotion; and expressed niy desire of kiiliBg mankind, 
in the shape of a destructive needle, 

24. T obtained the boon accordingly, and passed a great manjr 
years in the act of atFiictinjy living beiofj^s, and feeding upon 
tbeir entrails in the form of the elioac parin. 

25. . I was tlien prohibited by Bralu.nd to kill the learned, 
and v^as iustrinrled in t.lie great mantra, for my' observance. 

2(5. Ho idven gave me ttie p(;\v';.i' of ]'tierciiig i;be hearts of 
nierij with sonn oiiu't di,soases whirh ird’e&t all mankind. 

27. 1 sprea,d ray,self fai' and. ^ride i)( iny malice, and sacked 
the heart blood o? men, ’.vbieii cJ.rifcd up tluby veins and arteries; 
and cmaoiated their bodies. 

28. ddioac whom i Icit alive after devouring their flesh and 
blood, they Iregat a race as huan and veinJesB a.s tliey bad become 
tbcmscivos,, 

29. You will be suceossfui. 0 bappy pwince in getting the 
^uanlra or (/bai'ni for drivirtg the V lsnobika pain; beeauso there 
is .aothiu;.."; impossi!.>hi of attainment by tlio wise and. strong, 

30. Iteeeive of me immcriiaitly, O raj ad (he mantra which 
has been tittered by IJralun;'! for removal of the (jolte pain, from 
th.e cells of orti^jric.s vitiated by tuvmhica, 

31. Now n.dvancc tovvarclo me, and ictus go to the neighbour- 
ing' river; niid iltere initiai t: you with the mantra, after you both 
are iirepared to rcecivc it by your ablution and juiriticatiou. 

32. Va,si3lvi.l.ia said ; — Tlion. the IH.aksbasi proceeded to the 
river side that very riiglit, ac(;'oni])!uu( (.1 by the prince and his 
.minister, and all Jivining togiUher as friends. 

33. These being sure of the am i t}’ of I .Me I’ akslrasf both by 
a.furmativo and .uegative p.roofs, made tuolr ablutions and ^tood 
on the bank i>ii the river. 
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The Rakshasl then conimunicatec! to ihom with tonder*- 
ness, the otEeetivo vutnifa, whicl’ was revealed go her hy Brahmh^ 
for the removal of Visvichika pain, and vvhieh was always sue-* 
cessful. 

85. Afterwards as the ncct.nrriei fiend was about to depart by 
leaving her friendly companions behind, the prince sto|>ped her 
course with his speech. 

S'd. t e prince said :—0 thou of <pgantic sLature ! then ha.st 
become our proeeptor by thy teaching' ns tlio manira,-^ we invite 
thee with aSection^ to take thy vep.:ist with ns at ours tonight. 

87. It does not hecomo thee to break off our frieodshix), 
which has grown iiko the aerpaaiutauee of good people, at our 
very first meeting. 

88. (xive thy illl'avoured feature a little tnorc graceful 
figure, and walk along with us to our abode, and there reside 
at thy own pleasure. 

39. The jEldksha,sf replied -You can well provide a female 
of your own kind with her proper food ; but what, enlei'- 
taiiiment can you give to my satisfaction, who am a c,i,nnibal 
by niy nature ! 

40. It is the food of a giant (Ilak.shasa) alone, that can 
yield me satisfaction, and not the little morsel of petty mortals ; 
this is the iuuai.e nature of our being, ar.:] ojan not,,.he done 
away with as long as \ve eariy with us uur present bodies, 

4d. The prince auswiaud:—Oruanu.-uted with necklaces o£ 
gold, you shall bo at libortj to remain wilb. the ladies in my 
house, for as many days jib you may like to alhdo, 

42,. I \vi!l tlreu manage to produce for your ford, tlio Tobbm'u 
and felons that I will .seize in luy territories ; and you will have 
them supplied to you by hundreds and tliousaiids at all ti.mo.s. 


48. You can tlieu 

•forsake y'our comely ferm, ■■.nd assume 

thy hedious figure of 

i’lc .riakshas.!, and l.dll and takr’ to yom* 

food hundr-xls of thoso 

•kurlcss men. 


44. Take them, to 

the top of the .?nov, 

;■ mountain and de- 

vour t.hem at thy ])ioa.si 
their mcal'i in privarty, 

.ive; as great men 

{ways like to tako 
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I 4*ij» Al!tei* your recreation by tbat iood and a sliort nap> 
you oiin join your meditation; and when y^ou arc tired with, 
your deyotion, you can come bac-k to this j)lace. 

46 . Yomjan then take the other offenders for your slaughter, 
because the killing of culprits is not only justiriable bylaw, hut 
it amounts to an act of mercy, to rid them (of their punishment 
in the next world). 

47. You must return to me when ymu are tired of your 
devotion ; because the friendship which is formed even with the 
wicked, is not easilyUlone.avvay. 

48. The llakshasyteplied {--You have well said prince ! and 
we will do as you say ; for who is there that will slight the words 
of the wise that are spoken to him in the way of friendship ? 

49. Vasishtha said i—Baying as, the R-akshaSi assumed a 
graceful form, and wore on her pereon necklaces and bracelets, 
and silken robes and laces. 


50, She said. 


a ■ 


' Well ra,ja,: let uS go together and then 
followed the footsteps of the prince and his connsellor, who 
vralked before her and led the way, 

51. Then having arrived at the royal abode, they passed that 

night in their agreeable repast and discourse together. 

,52. As it became morning, the iiakshasi went inside the 
house, and there remained with the women; while the prince 
and the minister attended to their business. 

513. Then in the course of six da,ys, the prmce collected to¬ 
gether all the offenders whom he had seized in liis territory, and 
brought from other part.. 

54. These amounted to three thousand heads which he 
gave up to her; when she resumed her fiercely dark form, of 
the black fiend of night. 

55, Slic laid hold of thousands of men in her extended grasp,, 

In the manner of a fragment of cloud retaining the drops of 
rain water in its wide spread bosom . , . 

to6<. She look leave of the prince and went to the top of the 




mouataiii witli licr prey, as a poor man take ilio gold, that ho 
happens to get in some jhiddkx place. 


57. Ihere she .refreshed hei'self mth her food and rest for 
three days and nights; and then regaining the firmness of her 
under- standing, she was employed in her devotion. 

58. She used to rise from her devotion once after the lapse 
of four or five and sometimes seven years j when she repaired to 
the habitation of men and to the court of the prince. 

59. There passing sometime in their confidential convei?- 
satioii, she returned to her retired seat in the mountain^ with 
her prey of the offenders. 

60. Thus freed from cares ev^n in her lifetime,, she conti" 
pued to remain as a liberated being in that mountam &e. &e. 




CIIAPTEll LXXXIII. 

"Worship OF Kandasa'Alias Mangala. 

Argimient. Deiflcation and Adoration of the Kakshasf for her good 
Services to Mankind. 

ASISHTHA eontiniiefl :•—The Edhshasf thus continued in her 
devotion, and remained on. friendly terms with the successive 
rulers of the Kir^ta country, who kept supplying her with her 
rations, (The E^kshasl maneater was turned to Eakshinl or 
' preserver of men), 

/ 3. She continued by the power of her perfection in the prac¬ 
tice of yoga meditation, to prevent all portents, to ward off 
all dread and danger of demons, and remove the diseases of the 
people. (All these were done by the Raksliasf vidyd now lost, 
and by supernatural powers gained by yoga). 

8. In the course of many years of her meditation, .she used 
to come out of her cell at certain intervals, and call at tlie head 
quarters, for her capture of the collection of living crea,turea 
kept for her victims. (Man slaughter was not blamable on the 
part of the cannibal Rdikshasi, though practising the yoga; nor 
wa-s the eating of animal flesh reprehensible in Vasishtha himself, 
who had been a flesh eating yogi, (See TJttara R^ima Charita). 

4. Tlie practice continues still to be observed by the princes 
of the place, who conduct the animals to be sacrificed to her 
departed ghost on the hill; as none can be neg’ligent to repay' 
the good services of his benefactor. (Hence the prevalence of 
the practice of offering sacrifices to the names of ancestors .and 
deified heroes and heroines, and even of demons for their past, 
good services). 

5. At last she became defunct in her meditation, and ceased 

sinee^ to appear to the habitations of men, and lend her 

aid in removing their diseases, dangers and difficulties. (Tho 

good genius of the place left it at last). 





: J , 6. The people ttien dedkatefl a temple to Jier memoryv 

placed in it a stattie of hers^ under the title of KandariS,—• '■.: 

; ; caverner ni»‘as Mang:aM devl-the avTspicious goddess. (The whole , 

■ ieo-end of the Klandard of Kirdtas, alludes to the accovint of 

■ ^ 1 -’V ■ 

MangaM Chandl alias ICalika devi-the black aticl voracious god- , f >! 
f dess of the Hindus). , : ^ 

7. Since then it is tie custom of the chiefs of the trihe, to ’ 

t consecrate a newly made statue in honor of the Kanclard clesrX-—the ’ 

goddess of the valley, after the former one is disfigured and . ^ 

delapidated. (The Kirdntis are said to continue in their ido- t 

latory to this day, notwithstanding the conversion of their fellow ) 

hill tribes to Mahomedanism, except the Kafers^—another hill } 

tribe of the Himalayas who arc idolators still). z ' 

8. Any prince of the place, who out of his vileness, fails to | 

consecrate the statue of the Kandara goddess, brings out of his ; 

own perverseness, great calamities to visit his people. (This ! 

sort of retributive Justice is expressed in the adage ^‘r^Jadoshat \' 
r^tjya nashta:—“And for the king’s oEence the people died. 

Pope’s Homer's Iliad I), ^ 

9. Hy worshipTung her, man obtains the fruits of all his J 

desires j and by neglecting it, he exposes himself to all sorts of i' 

evils and calamities; as effects of the pleasure and displeasure 

of the goddess to her votaries or otherwise. (The two clauses 
are instances of affirmative and negative Enthymems coupded , r ,J 
together as anvaya vyaUrehi, The first en thy mem of the , 
anticedeiit and conse<inent is affirmative ray/, and the other 
a or negative one). Gloss. 

10. The goddess is still worshipped by dying and ailing 

people with offerings, for remedy of their illness and securing ‘ ' 1 
her blessings; and she in her turn distributes her rewards among ' j 

them, that worship her either in her statue or picture. (Eax4 

Kiili is worsliipped in statue, but Mongla Ghandl is worshipped ( 

in a gliaia or potful of w.ater). : 

11. She is the bestower of all blessings to young babes, and 
weak calves and cows; while she kills the hardy and proud 

that deseive their death. She is the goddess of intelligence and 1 







favours tlie intcl}i.^’c-nt> iV,)i’over tn the roalrn of ilui 

Kirata people* (Vasishl^J^tMa'^ug a tlrobt, reviles like a Valsli-^ 
jnavaj the black goddess as a lii^kshasi, Vvhiel) a KaiO.la cauiiofc, 
couiitenauco^, 








iJ 

^'v .V"V’\ GHAPTEE -LXXXIV. ; , 

pEYELOrMENT ,OE THE OEEM OE THE MIND, 

Argument, lloaaon of the application of the name Karkati, and Jt/J 
fiiimile to a orpokocl crab. 

f ASISHTHA said :-rI have tlius related to yon Kiima, the un¬ 
blamable legend of Karkati, the Edkshasi of Imausj from its 
beginning to end inipso facto. (Imaus and Imodus are ranges of 
tho Himalayas. The Gloss interprets Imaus as a synonym of 
Kirndlaya^, by apocope of the latter member of the compound 
word, and by a grammatical rule> tbat the curtailing of a part of 
a proper name, does not affect the full meaning of the name. j3o 
for the omissions,of agnomens and cognomens). 

21. E^ina rejoined :-»~But bow could one boim in a cave 
of Ilunavatas (Imodus), become a black Ri^kshasi, and why was 
she called Karkati ? These I want to be clearly explained to 
me. (Edma’s demand was reasonable, as the people of the 
Himalayas, are always of fair complexinns, and the Edkshasas 
were the Ijfegros Southern India). 

3. Vasishtha replied -The Edkshas (cannibals), are origi- 
naily of raapy races, some of whom are of dark and others of 
fair carnplexionS, while many have a yellowish appearance and 
some of a greenish shade, (We know the red R4kshasas of 
America, but it is impossible for us to account for the green 
or blue E^kshasas in the text). 

4. As for Karkati, you must know that there was a R^kshasa 
by name of Karkata, from bis exact resemblanGe to a cancer. 
(Here is a reversion of Sycorax the hlegro paren t, and her crooked 
son ealibau KaUbdii —the black Negro, haying long arms and 
legs, with feet and hands furnished with claws and long nails 
like those of beasts). 

5. The reason of my relating to yon the narrative of Karkati, 
was only for her queries which I recollected and thought, would 
serve well to explain the omnifo.rm God, in our disquisition 
VoL, 11. 24 




into spiritual knotvledge. (aioss. Vasishilia adduces a cante- 
diction in th.e spirittial knowledge of God, by calling kim a spirit 
and yet as all forms, of tilings. But this seeming contrariety 
will disappear upon reflecting tkat, the pkenomeual is contained 
in the noumenal, and the forms are viewed only in. tlie spirit ai 
Tisions.in dreams). 

6. It is evident that the pure and perfect unity, is the 
Bourco of the impure and imperfect duality of the phenomena, 
and this finite world has sprung from its Supreme cause, who 
is without beginning and end. (The One is the cause of many, 
and the Infinite is the source of the finite. Ahamsarvasy^m. 
Anadirikli sarvasya). 

7. These float (before our eyes) like the waves upon waters, 
which are apparently of different forms, and yet essentially the 
same with the elememt, on which they seem to move. So the 
creations whether present, past or future, are all situated in the 
Supreme Spirit, (The immaterial spirit is the basis and substra¬ 
tum of material bodies). 

8. .As wet wood when ignited, serves for the pui-pose of 
infusing heat, and inviting the apes of the forest to warm them¬ 
selves in cold weather j so the externally shining appearance Of 
the world, invites the ignorant to resort to it. 

9. Such, is the temporary glow of the ever cool spirit of God, 
in the works of creation; which shows itself in many forms 
without changing its essence. 

10. The absent world appeared in presence, and its unreality 
appears as a reality to consciousness, like the potential figures 
carved in wood. (The would be world existed in the eternal 
ideas in the mind of God, like the possible figures in the wood, 
which were carved out afterwards. And so too Aristotle), 

11. As the products, of the seed from its sprout to thefitiit, 
are all of the same species ; so the thoughts (chetyas) of the mind— 
Chitta, are of the same nature as those originally imjflanted in 
it. (The homogeneity of the cause with all its effects). 

13. By the law of the continuity of the same essence, there 
is no difference in the nature of the seed and its fruit j So the 




^inlollect (cLit) and tlie* thoiigKts (ehetyas), differ in ndtbiiig except 
in their forms j like the waves and water differing in external 
apiiearanee^ and not in the intrinsieality of their siihstance (Vastu), 

' 13. No demonstration cam show the difference between 

thoughts and the mind; and whatever distinction our judgment 
may make betwixt them^ it is easily refuted by right reasoning. 
(Suclr as the incapability of an effect being produced without its 
cause, or disagreement betw'ecii the effects of the same or 
similar causes), 

14. Let this error therefore vanish, as it has conie from 
nothing to nothing; and as all causeless falsities fail of themselves. 
You will know more of this, Bd.ma! when you are awakened to 
divine knowledge. In the meantime, do away with error of 
viewing a duality, which is different from the only existent Unity. 
(Duality being driven out, all will appear one and the same. 
So Sddi the sophist, dtdrdcho ladar kardam ekeiimm 
mam), 

15. After the knot of your error is cut asunder, by your 
attending to my lectures, you will come to know by yourself, the 
signitlcation and substauoc (object) of what is called the true know¬ 
ledge, which is taken in different senses by the various schools,^ 
but that which comes of itself in the mind, is the intuitive 
knowledge of divine truth. 

16. You have a mind like that of the common people (itara), 
which is full of mistakes and blunders (anarthas); all which 
will doubtlessly sudside in your mind, by your attending to my 
lectures ; (because the words of the wise remove all errors). 

17. You will be awakened by my sermons to know this 
certain truth, that all things proceed from Brahma into whom 
they ultimately return, (Brahma is the r>roducer, snstaincr, and 
recepient or the first and last of all. He is alpha and omega). 

18. lldma rejoined :—Sir, your affirmation of the first cause 
ia the ablative ease, '^that all things proceed from Brahma,^' is 
opposed to the negative passage in the Sriiti in the same case, 
that “nothing* is distinct from Himb; and is inconsistent in 
itself; (in as much as, there cannot be all things, and again 
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/ ndtbitig but Bratvma; iiiid to say sama tbifig comes from 

; ; ^ 

19. Vasisliitlia answered ;—>“Words or significant terms are 
used in. tbe Sdstras for instruction of others ; and where there 
appears any ambiguity in them, they are explained in their 
definitibhs. (Hence the ablative form from Brahma is not 
faulty, for what is in the receptacle, the same comes out of it; or 
as they say, ''what is in the bottom, the same comes upon the 
siirfacet^ j and the one is not distinct from the other, as the wave 
clifiers not from the water whence it rises. This is downright 
panthesim). 

20. Hence it is the use though not in honest truth, to malm 
a difference of the visibles from the invisible Brahma (for the 
purpose of instruction); a,s it is usual to speak of ghosts appear¬ 
ing to children, though there be no such things in reality. (It 

; is imagination that gives a name to aiiy nothing, and it is the 

devise of language to use words for negative ideas, as the word 
world to denote a duality and darkness for want of light, and not 

21. In reality there is no duality connected with the unity 
of Brahma, as there is nO dualism of a city and the dream that 
shows it$ apparition in sleep. Again Clod being immutable, in 
his nature and eternal decree, it is v/rong to apply the mutations 
of nature and the mutability of Will to Him, (Volition is 
accompanied by nolition {Folo and nolo) in mutable minds, but. 
there is no option Yikalpo, in the sankaipa-^stio arhUrio of the 
unchangeable Mind). 

22. The Lord is free from the states of causality and the 
caused, of instrumentality and instruments, of a whole and its 
part, and those of proprietorsbip and property. (The attribu¬ 
tion of cause and effect or any other predicate or predicable, is 
wholly inapplicable to him, who is devoid of all attributes). 

23. He is beyond all affirmative and negative propositions, 
and their legitimate conclusions or false deductions and elenches. 
(f. c, Nothing can be truly affirmed or denied or ascertained or ne¬ 
gated of Him, by any mode of reasoning. Kaisatarkendoam^ah). 




S4. So the atirtliittion; of the printsit-y to the Deitj^i 

is a false imputation also. Yet it is usual to say so for the iu- 
struotion: of the ignorant; though there is no change in his nature 
froni its uolliety to veleity. (So it is usual to attribute sen- 
sible properties of speech and sight, to the immaterial spirit of 
God> by a figure of speech ; and for the instruction of the vulgar, 
who cannot comprehend the incomprehensible). 

35. These sensible terms and figurative expressions, ar-o 
itsed for the guidance of the ignorant; but the knowing few, are 
far from falling into thh fallacy of dualism. All sensible coti- 
ceptioiis ceasing Upon the spiritual perception of God,- there 

1 ensues an utter and dumb silence. (We beconxe tongue-tied/ 
and our lips are closed and sealed in silenee, to speak anything 
with certainty of the unspeakable). 

36. When in time you eome to' know these things better^ 
yoii shall arrive at the oonclusiouj that all this is but one thing, 
and an undivided Whole without its parts, and having no begia- 
ing nor end. (The world is therefore self-same and eo-eter2iaI 
and eo-exisfcenti with the eternal and self-existent God). 

37. The unlearned dispute among themselves from their 
Uncertainty of truth; but their differences and dualisms are all 
at an end, upon their arriving to the knowledge of the true 
unity by instructions of the wise. (The reality is precisely in 
the indilforetice of the subject and object. Schellirlg). 

38. Without knowledge of the agreement of significant 
words xvifch their signilicates, it is impossible to know the Unity, 
for so long as a word is taken in different senses, there will he 
no end Of disputes and difference of opinions. Dualisms being 
done away, all disputes are hashed up in the belief of unity. 
('/. e. All words expressive of the Deity, refer to his unity 
and signify the one and the same Lord of all, which ends all 
controversy on the point). 

39. O support of Eaghu’s race! placo your reliance on the 
sense of the great sayings of the vedas; and without paying any 
regard to discordant passages, attend to what I will tell yoU at 
present, (Such as ; Brahma is used in one place in the ablative 
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and in another in the locative case^ and also in the nominativG 
and as the same with the world). 

30. From whatever cause it may have sprung, the world re¬ 
sembles a city rising to view in a vision]; just as the thoughts 
and ideas appearing before the mirror o£ the mind, from some 
source of which we know nothing. (They are as puppet shows 
of the player, behind the screen). 

31. Hear Rdma! and I will relate to you an instance for 
your ocular evidence, how the mind (ehitta), spins out the magi¬ 
cal world {mityika) from itself. (This ocular instance called the 
drishtdfita—dtishfdvedamy is that of the spider's thread (urna- 
nibha—tantu) woven of itself, and given in the Sruti). 

32S. Having known this, O liama! you will be able to cast 
away all your erroneous conceptions j and being certain of the certi¬ 
tude, you will resign your attachment to, and your desires in this 
enchanted and bewitching world. (Hence the certainty, of God's 
heing aloof from the false world, as it is said ex macldm). 

S3. All these prospective worlds are maebinatiops or the 
working of the mind. Having forsaken these false fabrications of 
fancy, you will have the tranquility of your soul, and abide in 
peace with yourself for ever. (Exemption from all worldly cares 
and anxieties of the past, present and future lives, leads to the 
peace of miiid), 

34. By paying your attention to the drift of my preachings, 
you will be able to find out of yotir own reasoning, a mitb of 
the medicine, for curing all the maladies of your deluded mind. 
(Bight reason by the art of reasoning, furnishes the true medicine 
(psyches iatrion) to remove the errors of the understanding). 

35. If you sit in this manner (in your silent meditation), 
you will see the whole world in your mind ; and all outward 
bodies will disappear (in your abstract contemplation), like drops 
of oil in the sand. (All things are presented to the mind by 
intuition, and are present in the memory—-the great keeper or 
master of Bolls of the soul) . 

*36. The mind is the seat of the universe as long as it is not 
vitiated by passiops and affections and afflictions of life ; and it 




Is set beyond the world, (in lieavenly bliss), nosooner it gets rid of 
the turmoils of its present state. (The mind, says Milton, can 
make a heaven of hell and a hell of heaven). 


87. The iflind is the means to accomplish anything; it is 
the store-keeper to preserve all things in the store-house of its 
memory j it is the faculty of reasoning ; and the power to act 
like a respectable person. It is therefore to be treated with res¬ 
pect, in recalling, restraining and guiding us to our pursuits and 
duties, X^aoultates mnt quihu facilitis M, dne q^iibus omnino 
eoniici umi poieat. Geciro ). 

Note.—T he mind is what moves and acts by its active and 
cognitive faculties, and is more to be regarded than the body, 
which move entirely as it is moved by the mind. Hence Ood 
is called the Mind of the vroM-r-Amima muiiM 1 

38. The mind contains the three worlds with all their contents, 
and the surrounding air in itself ; and exhibits itself as the 
plenum of egoism, and plenitude of all in its microcosm. (The 
mind is the synthesis of all its attributes, and man is living 
synthesis of the world with regard to his mind. Paracelsus. 
Its memory is both a capacity and a power by its retention and 
ready reproduction of eveiy thing). 

89. The intellectual part of the mind, contains the subjective 
self-consciousness of which is the seed of all its powers ; 
while its other or objective part, bears the erroneous forms of the 
dull material world in itself. (The former is eahed i}x& (lmshfd or 
viewer and the latter the drisIUa, or the viewwoji (yo. The 
subjective is the thinking subject ego, and the objective is the 
object of thought the non ego ). 

40. The self-born Brahmd saw the yet increate and formless 
world, as already present before his mind in its ideal state, like a 
dream at its first creation. He saw it (mentally) without seeing 
it (actnally). ( 4 .<?. The eternal ideas of immaterial forms of 
possible things in the Divine Mind. The eternal exemplars of 
things and Archetypes of the Eetypical world. Thus the 
passage in the Bible “And God saw his works were good.” i.e. 
answer those in his fair ido Milton). 
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41. '^ He beheld the whole creation in tiie self-eonscionsnoss 
(samvilti) of his vast inindj and he saw the material objects, the 
hills &e., in the mmoid of his gross personal consciousness. At 
last he perceived by his swisAwa subtile sightedness (clair¬ 
voyance); that all gross bodies were as empty as air and not 
solid substantiaiities, (Consciousness being the joint knowledge 
of the subjective and obj^ctiye, ue, of ourselves in .connection 
with others; the one is called superior or subjective self-cons¬ 
ciousness, and the other or objective personal-conscionsnoss). 

42. The mind with its embodying tho.ughts, is peryaded l>.y 

the omnipresent soul, which is spread oxxt as transpicuoxisly as 
snn-beains upon the limpid water. .(The soul is the chit or intel¬ 
lectual pai't of the mind (qhitbhAga of chitta), and the root of 
all mental activities. The cUdbhdja has the power of giving 
knoxvledge which moves the other faculties of the mind. 
Gloss), ' ■ ^ 

43. The mind is otherwise like an infant, which views the 
apparition of the world in its insensible sleep of ignorance ; but 
being awakened by the intellect chit, it sees the transcendent 
form of the self or soul without the mist of delusion, which is 
caused by the sensitive part of the mind, and removed by the 
reasoning faculties of the intellect—-Chidbh^iga. 

44. Hear now K-dma ! wh,at I am going to tell of the 
manner, in which the soul is to be seen in this phenomenal world, 
which is the cause of misleading the mind from its knowledge 
of the unity to the erroneous notion of the duality. (The sen¬ 
sitivity of the mind of ohjeetiye phenomenals, misleads it from 
its intellection of the subjective noumenal part which is a 
positive unity. Gloss). 

45. Wliat I will say, can not fail to come to your heart, by 
the opposite similes, right reasoning, and graceful style, and good 
sense of the words, in which they shall be conveyed to you ; and 

* Samvifti is the snporior or aubjeobive oonsoiousnoss perHoaifiod as Virdj, 
and samvid or inferior conscioiisneea of the objective aa receiTed in the porsoni'' 
fication of Viswa. Hoar Soholling BaysThe absolute infinite cannot be kno-ms 
inporaonal or objective consciousnees } but requires a superior faculty called 
the intuition. 
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bj hearing of your Ijeatt will be filled with delight, which 

will pervade your senacf!, lifre tire pervasive oil. upon the water, 

4f», The speech wldeh is without suitable cotapnrisons ami 
graceful phi'aseologyj which is in.audible or clamorous, and has 
inappropriate words and harsh sounding letters,, cannot take 
possession of the heart, but is thrown away for nothing, like 
butter poured upon the burnt ashes of an oblation, and has no 
power to kindle tlie * .ime. 

The bioniishes of fipoecli are all convpr’.sorHn tlio followiug coaple:-. ia tlio 
Mahhbhffflhyaof Ihitjvujaia;■^fFT^'ierfar- 

47. W hatever narrative and taic.s tlnu’e are in any language 
p,n earth, and whatever compositions are adorned with measured 
sentences and graceful diction j all these are rendered perspica,- 
Clous by eoaspicuons comparisons, as the world is enlightened by 
the cooling beams of the moon, Kence every sloka almost in 
this work, is cmbeni.shed with a suitable comparison. 


_T.ho .juini; kiuiwletlge of the subjectire iu;.d objeotiye is liafl by Ect^lticfj 
which clisctuns tiie identify of th,- (uibjoyt and'objeefc in aaftriesof aOtt'ri 
which are a.« the iuamnen-.'ha in li-idual eyes, which the iniluitc World-svu.viti 
behold, m ?.t-g J.f, Lewis .tiiat Phil, .it. 080. 
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CHAPTSE LXXXV 

Inteeview of Beahma.' and the Sun. 

, Argatnent. —Bralimd intending to create the world, sees the orhs of 
light, and iuvokea the luminoua Siia. 

"VfASISHTHA Continued :—I will relate to you Earad, agree- 

f ably to your request, the story that was rxarrated to 
me of old by Brahmit himself (the personified mind of God and 
the lord of creatures). The mams or mind produced Mmm 
•““the progeny of the mind; who begat the Memujas otherwise 
called mdnavas or niantish^tu, or men—the offspring of the 
mind# 

2* I had asked the lotus-born god once before, to tell me 
how these hosts of creation had come to being. (Vasishtha the 
offspring of Brahm^, had his communion with his father—the 
first great patriarch of mankind). 

0, Then Brahmd the great progenitor of men, granted my 
request, and related to me the apologue of Aindava in his sonor¬ 
ous voice. (The oracles of God were delivered in the loud noise 
of thunders— Irihad-vachas), 

4. Brahmi said ;—All this visible world is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine mind, like the circling whirl-pools, and 
rippling curls of water on the surface of the sea. (lieferring 
to the revolutions of heavenly bodies in the air). 

5. Hear me tell you, said, he, how I (the personified mind), 
awoke at first on the day of creation in a former kalpa, with 
my volition to create (expand) myself. (The volitive mind 
rose out of the sleeping intelligence on the dawning- day of 
creation). 

6. Erewhile I remained alone, and quietly intent upon the 
One at the end of the prior day (or Kalpa), by having compress¬ 
ed the whole creation in the focus of my .mind, and hid it under 
the gloom of the primeval night. (Old chaos or darkness that 
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reigned over tile surface of tbe deep before tlie dawn of light. 
Tama dsit, iamasdffttclkamaffrai. There was darkness enveloping 
all thing’s. Srdti). 

7. At the end of the chaotic night I awoke as from a deep 
sleep j and performed my matins as it is tbe general law, (of all 
living beings). I oped my eyes with a view to create, and fixed 

my look on the vaciuv.a all about me. 

(When that spirit sleeps it is night, and when it awakes,’it 
is a day of recreation (resurrection). Manu, 

8. As far as I viewed, it was empty space and covered by 
darkness, and there was no light of heaven. It was unlimitedly 
extensive, all void and without any boundary. (Infinite space, 
existed ere creation came into existence. Sruti. All was ieom 

beom ov tama axin v;yoma). ' 

9. Being then determined to bring forth the creation, I 
began to discern the world in its simple (ideal) form within 
me, with the acuteness of my understanding. (A e. I looked 
into the prototypes or models of things contained in the 
Mind). 

10. I then beheld in my mind the great cosmos of crea~ 
tion, set unobstructed and apart from me in the wide extended, 
field of vacuity. (The archetypes of our ideas, are the thing's 
existing out of us. Locke. Our ideas though seen within 
us, form no part of ourselves or our being). 

11. Then the rays of my reflexion stretched out over them, 
from amidst the I'otus-cell of my abode, and sat in the form 
of ten lotus-horn Brahmds over the ten orbs (planets) of this 
world: like so many swans brooding upon their eggs. (The 
spirit of God that dove-like sat, brooding over the deep. 
Milton). 

IS. Then these separate orbs (mundane eggs), brought forth 
to light multitudes of beings, amidst their transparent aqueous 
atmospheres . (All worlds girt by their covercles of watery 
ether or nebulous clouds, teemed with productions of every kind), 

18. Thence sprang the great rivers and the roaring seas and 
oceans-; and thence again rose the burning lights anti blowing 




(Tlie atmosplaevio vyater is the eouvee 

K - of all tliir ^a;. 


14. The gods began to sport in the etherial air, and, men 

moved about on the earth, and demons and serpents were eon- 
hned in their abodes underneath the ground, (^flie gods are 
called from their sporting in the regions of light—•dww 

flevdh div!it(>>nU, Men are pdrtJdvas from pvUhri the earth, 
and demons are called infernal from their abode in the infm- 
fdtdla or antipodes), 

15. The wheel of time tvjrns with the revcdution of seasons 
and their produce, and it adorns the earth v/ith her various 
productions by change of the seasons. 

16. Laws, were fixed for all things on all sides, and human 
actions were regulated in the mifUn as nght or wrong, and 
producing as their fruits, the reward of heaven or the tor- 
•janents of hell. (And Brahmd .appointed to all beings their 
several laws. Manu. And there is no single atom that goes 
beyond its appointed law-natore or Marma^ which is an attriU 
bute of the Great God). 

17. All beings are in pursuit of their enjoyments and liberty, 
and the more they strive for their desired objects, the better they 
thrive in them. (The gloss makes the pursuit of earthly enjoy¬ 
ments to be the cause of pain and'hell, and that of lihei’ation 
form them to he productive of heavenly bliss). 

18. In this way were the sevenfold worlds and continents, 
the suptuple oceans and the seven boundary mountains, brought 
to existence, and they continue to exist until their final dissolu¬ 
tion at the end of a Kalpa period ; (which is determined by the 
JKalpa or will of God). 

19. The primeval darkness fled before light from the face 
of open lands, and took its refuge in mountain caverns and 
hollow caves; it abides in some places allied with light, as in 
the shady and sunny forest lands and lawns. 

20. The azure sky like a lake of blue lotuses, is haunted by 
fragments of dark clouds, resembling swarms of black-’bees on 



hrg'li; ami the stars twinkling in it, liken the yellow filaments' 
of flowers shaken by the winds, / 


21. The huge heaps of snow setting in'the valleys of high 
hills, resemble the lofty simula trees beset by their jiods of 
cotton. 

22. The earth is encircled by the polar mountains serving 

as her girdles, and the circles of the polar seas serving as her 
sounding anklets and trinkets. She is gii-t by the polar darkness 
as by a blue garment, and studded all about with gems, growing 
and glowing in the bosoms of her rich and ample mines and 
seas, ■ 

(The lokdloka or polar mountain, is so called from its having 
eternal light and night on either side, turned towards or beyond 
the solar light). 

23. The earth covered over by the garniture of her verdure, 
resembles a lady sitting begirt by her robes; and having the 
produce of paddy for her victuals j and the busy buzz of the 
world for her music. 

24. The sky appears as a bride veiled under the sable mantle 
of night, with the glittering chains of stars for her jewels. The 
season fruits and ilowers hanging in the air, resemble wreaths 
of lotuses about her person. 

25. The orbs of worlds appear as tlie beautiful fruits of 
pomegranates, containing all their peoples in them, like the 
gbining grains of granites in the cells of those fruits. 

26. The bright moon-bcaras stretching both above and below 
and all around the three sides, appear as the white sacred thread, 
girding the world above and below and all about; or as the 
stream of Gangd running in three directions in the upper, lower 
and nether worlds. 

27. The clouds dispersing on all sides with their glittering 
lightnings, appear as the leaves and flowers of aereal forests, 
blown away by the breezes on all side.s. 

28. But all these worlds with their lands and seas, tlieir 
skies ^nd all their contents, are in reality as unreal as the vision- 
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ary dreams; and as delusive as tbe enchanted city of the Fairy* 
land. 

39. The gods and demons, men and serpents, that are seen 
m multitudes in all worlds, are as hodieSi of buzzing gnats„ 
fluttering about the ri7f?w^?«’iJ-fig trees. (ITdunibara is the ficus 
leligiosus-yajuadumbura or sacred fig'tree. It is by the ortho-* 
graphical figure aphaeresis or elesion ol; the initial, that 
is made, dmfiditra, V IIIffo). 

30. Here time is moving on with his train of moments and 
minutes, his ages, ^ngfas and kalpas, lu expectation of the unfore-* 
seen destruction of all things. (Time devours and destroys all 
things). 

81. Having seen all these things in my pure and enlightened 
•understanding, T was quite confounded to think, whence could 
all these have come into being. (The first inquiry into the cause 
and origin of being.s). 

33. Why is it that I do not see with my visual organs, alt 
that I perceive, as a magic scene spread out in the sphere of my 
Mind? 

33. Having looked into these for a long time with my stead¬ 
fast attention, I called to me the brightest sun of these lumin¬ 
ous spheres and addressed hjm saying;—(The first address of 
Brahmd to the sun, corresponds with, Adam’s address to that 
luminary. ‘‘Thou glorious sun nature’s first born and the light 
and life &c.” Milton). 

34. Approach to me, O god of gods, luminous sun! I 
welcome thee to me ! Having accosted him thus, 1 said 

35. Tell me what thou art and how this world with all its 

bright orbs came to being’ j if thou knowest aught of these, 
then please reveal it to me, y 

36. Being thus addressed, he looked tipon me, ancl then 
having recognized me, he made his salutation, and uttered in 
graceful words and speech. 

37. The sun replied;—Thou lord I art the eternal cause of 
these false phenomena, how is it then that thou knowest it not, 
hut askesfc me about the cause thereof ? 




S8. ^ut sLoialdst thou, all knowing’ as thou, art, take a 
delight in hearing iny speech, I will tell thee of my unasked 
and unthought of production, which I beg thee to attend to. 


89. 0 great Spirit! this world being composed of reality 
and unreality in its twofold view, beguiles the understanding 
to take it sometimes for a real and at others for an unreal thing. 
It is the great mind of the Divine Soul, that is thus employed 
in these incessant and unceasing’ly endless creations for its diver¬ 
sion. (The soul is the animating power, and the mind is the 
principle of action. Metaphysically, the soul is an individual 
namej the mind is a generic term or genus. The soul is opposed 
to body, the mind to matter. The soul is the principle of 
-animation, the mind of volition. The soul is the mind of a 
certain being, the mind is the soul without its personality). 
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Story or Indu Ajru;Hta; Sons. 

Argument THo Sun's Kai'rative of Indu and his Devotion, . 

mUB Sun coiitintied:—It was, tny lord I only tlie otlber day 

4. of one of thy by gone kalpas, and at the foot of a mount, 
beside the table-land of mount Kaihisa standing in a corner of 
the continent of iTambudvipa; — (A kalpais one day of Brahinil, ' 
and occupies the whole duration of a creation from its beginn-^ 
ing to the end, which is called the Kalpanta or night of the god. 
This agrees with the seven days of creation in the book, of 
Genesis, which are supposed to embrace so many long ages of 
creation). 

а. That there lived a man by name of Savamajatd together 
with all his sons and their progeny, who had rendered that spot 
a beautiful and pleasant habitation. (The gloss says they wore 
the patriarchs of mankind, settled first on the table-land and at 
the foot of the Himalayas). 

3. There lived among them a Brfihroan by name of Indu, a 
descendaut of the patriarch Kasyapa, who was of a saintly soub 

virtuous and acquainted with divine knowledge. 

4. He resided io his residence with all his relatives, and passed 
his time agreeably in company with his wife, who was dear to 
bis beart as his second selt. (That, woman is ctTMdnffd or half 
of the body of man, is established in Hindu lawand represented 
in my thology in the androgyne-figures of Hara Gauri and 13 md- 
Maheswara). 

5. But there was no issue born of this virtuous pair, as there 
grows no grass in a sterile soil; and the wife remained dis-* 
eonteiited at the unfruitfnlness of her efflorescence or seed, 

б. Witli all the purity and simplicity of their hearts, and the 
beanty and gracefulness of their persons and manners j they were 
as useless to the < 3 arth, as the fair and straight stern of the pure 
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Jjafldy plant, witliout its stalk of corn. The diseontentefi paif' 

; then repaired to the mOuvitain, in order to make their devotioii 
for the blessing' of progeiiy. 

7. They ascended the KaiMsa mountain, which was unshaded 
hy shady trees, and unpeopled by living beings ; and there they 
stood fixed on oiic side, like a couple of trees in the barren desert,. 

8. They remained in their austere devotion, subsisting upon 
liquid food Which supported the trees also. They drank but 
drauglit of water, whbdi they held in the hollow of their pnliusi 
from a neig'hl)o\tring caskadc at the close of the day. (There 
is no single word for a (jatulmlia or clmlnha of water in English j 
the word handful being equivalent to mnshfM and prustha). 

9. They remained, standing and unmov'^ed as immovable trees, 

and continued long in that posture, in the manner of an erect 
wood in heat and cold. means intense meditatioil 

conducted by forgetting one^s self to wood or stone). 

10. They passed in this manner the period of two ages) 
before there devotion met with the approbation of the god, who 
bears the creseent of the moon on liis forehead. (This crescent 
was no doubt the missile disk, which the war-like god Siva held 
on his head in the manner of the Seiks. 

11. The god advanced towards the parching pair, with the 
cooling moon-beams on his forehead > as when that luminary 
casts her dewy light on the dried trees and scorched lotuses, 
under the burning sim beams of a summer day. 

12. The god, mounted on his milk-white bull, and clasping 
the fair XJniA on his left, and holding the beaming moon on hi.s 
head, appeared to them, as the vernal, season was approaching 
to a green wood (or furze^ with stiewing flowers upon them. 
(There is an alliteration of somet and soma in the double sense 
of TJma and the moon. This kind of play upon words is, very 
characteristic of metaphysical writers in all ages, as Alev/ies 
meletkon. Lewis Hist. Phil. I. 69). 

13. They with brightening eyes and faces beheld the god,, 
as the lotuses hail the appearance of the comely moouj and 
then bowed down to the god of the silvery bow and snow whit© 

Voii- IL 
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eonnfcenance. (Kalidasa in liis Mah^padya, has heaped all these 
aad many more ensigns of whiteness on the hoary Kara of 
Himalaya). 

14. Then the god rising to their view like the fnll moon, 
and appearing in the midst of the heaven and earth, spoke 
smilingly unto them in a gentle and audible voice; the bereath 
of which refreshed them, like the breath of spring reviving the 
faded plants of the forest. 

16. The god saidI am pleased with thy devotion, 
O Brdhman! prefer thy prayer to me, and have tby desired 
boon granted to thee immediately. 

16. The Brahman replied : ~ O Lord of gods, deign to favour 
me with ten intelligent male children. Let these he horn of 
me to dispel all my sorrows (for want of a male issue). 

17. The sun rejoined:—^The god said, be it so, and then 
disappeared in the air; and his great body passed through the 
etherial path, like the surge of the sea with the tremendous 
roar of thunders. 

18. The BiAhmanic couple then retmmed to their home 
with gladness of their hearts, and appeared as the reflexions of 
the two divinities Siva and Umd in their persons. (The god 

' Siva otherwise called Kara, bears every resemblance to Hercules 
(Harakula) the son of Jove (Siva).; and his consort V'm& to 
Omphale the wife of Hercules. Todd^s Ilajasthan). 

19. Returning there, the Br^hmani became big with child, 

by the blessing she had got of her god Siva. 

20. She appeared as a thick cloud heavy with rain water, 
in the state of her full pregnancy ; and brought forth in proper 
time (of child-birth), a hoy as beautiful as the digit of the 
new moon. 

21. Thus there were horn of her ten sons in succession, all 
as handsome as the tender sprouts of plants; and these grew 
up in strength and stature, after they had received their sacra¬ 
mental investitures. 

22. In course of a short time, they attained their boyhood; 
and became conversant in the language of the gods (Sanskrit); 
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ias the mute clouds become sonoroTis in the rainy season. ( e 
San.hrita, says Sir W. Jones, is more sonorous than J^atm. 
It iithe voice o! gods, which is as high sounding as the roaring 

of clouds). 1 . ji . 

23 . They shone in their circle with tho lustre of then- 

persons, as the resplendent orbs of the sky burn and turn about 
in their spheres. 

24, In process of time these youths lost both their parents, 
who shuffled off their mortal coil to go to their last abode. e.. 
to be amalgamated with the person of Brahrnd., with which 
they were acquainted by their proficiency in yoga divinity). 

25 Being thus bereft of both their parents, the ten Brahman 
lads left their home in grief, and repaired to the top of the Kailasa 
mountain, to pass there their helpless lives in mourning. 

26 Here they conversed together about their best welfaie, 
and the right course that they should take to avoid the trouble..^ 

and miseries of life. ^ 

27. They parleyed with one another on the^ topics, of what 
was the best good {Smumdomm) of humanity in this world 
of mortality, and many other subjects (which form the common 

places in ethics), such as: ^ 

28. What is true greatness, best riches and affluence, anu' 
the highest good of humankind ? What is the good of great 
power, possessions, chicfship and even the gain of a kingdom . 
What forms the true dignity of kings, and the high majesty 

of emperors ? t • i ■ . 

29. What avails the autocracy of the great Indra, which is 

lost in one moment (a moment’s time of Brahrnd). What 
is that thing which endures a whole kalpa, and must be the best 
good as the most lasting ? 

30. As they were talking in this manner, they were inter* 
mpted by the eldest brother, with a voice as grave, as that of 

the leader of a herd of deer to the attentive flock. 

31. Of all kinds of riches and dignities, there is one thing 
that endureth for a whole kalpa, and is never destroyed j and 
this is the state of Brahmd, which 1 prize above all others* 
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,33. Hearing' 

one voice saying;—Ah ! well said; and then they honoured him 
with their mild speechevS. 

88. They said; how—O hrother, can it be possible for iis to 
attain to the state of Brahm^, who is seated on his seat of 
lotuses, and is adored by all in this world ? 

84, The eldest brother then replied to his younger brothers 
saying yoir my worthy brothers, do you do as I tell yon, 

and you will be successful in that, 

35. Do you but sit in your posture of pmlmdsanaf •mH 
think yourselves as the bright Brahm^ and full of his effulgence ; 
and possessing the powei’s of creation and annihilation in your„ 
selves, (Padradfiana is a certain posture with crossed legs fpr- 
conducting the yoga). 

36. Being thus bid by the eldest brother, the younger bro,. 

thers responded to him by saying and sat in their medi'- 

tation together with the eldest brother, with gladness of their 
hearts. 

37. They remained in their meditative mood, like the still 
pictures in a painting; and their minds were concentrated in 
the inmost Brahmd, whom they adored and thought upon, 
saying j— 

38. Here I sit on the perioarp of a full blown lotus, and find 
myself as Brahma—the great god," the creator and snstainer 
of the universe. 

39. I find in me the whole ritual of sacrificial rites, th© 
Vedns with their branches and supplements and the Itishis ; 
I view in me the Sarasvati and Gdyatri mantras of the Veda, 
and all the gods and men situated in me. 

40. I see in me the spiheres of the regents of the world, and 
the circles of the Siddhas revolving about me; with the spa-, 
clous heaven liespangled with the stars. 

4d. I see this terraqueous orb ornamented with all its oceans 
and eontinents, its mountains and islands, hanging as an earing 
in the mundane system. 

43, , I have the hollow of the infernal world, with its demons. 



find Titans, and serpents and drag'ons within myself ; and I have 
the cavity of the shy in myself,, containing the habitations and 
damsels of the immortals. . 


43. There is the strong armed Indra, the tormentor of 
the lords of peoples; the sole lord of the three worlds, and the 
receiver of the sacrifices of men. 

44. I see all the sides of heaven spread over by the bright 
net of the firmament; and the twelve suns of the twelve months 
dispensing their ceaseless beams amidst it. 

45. I see the righteous regents of the sky and the rulers 
■of men, protecting their respective regions and peoples with the 
same care, as the cowherds take for protection of their cattle. 

46. I find every day among all sorts of beings, some rising 
and falling, and others diving and floating, like the inces.«ant 
waves of the sea. (Everything is changing in the changeful 
world). 

47. It is I (the Ego) that create, prese.r\''e and destroy the 

worlds, I remain in myself and pervade over all existence, as 
the lord of all. ' 

4'8. I observe in myself the revolution of years and ages, 
and of all seasons and times, and I find the very time, to be 
both the creator and destroyer of things. . , 

40. 1 see apassing away before inc, and the night 

of Brabinfi, (dissolution) stretched out in my presence; while 
I reside for ever in the Supremo soul, and as full and perfect 
as the Divine Spirit itself. (Immortality of the human soul 
and its unity with the Divine). 

50. Thus these Brdhmans—the sons of Indu, remained in 
this sort of meditation, in their motionless postures like fixed 
rocks, and as images hewn out of stones in a hill, 

51. In this manner these Brdhmans eon tinned for a long 
period in their devotion, being fully acquainted with the nature 
of Brahmd, and possest of the spirit of that deity in themselves, 
OTiey sat in their posture of the jpadmdsana on seats of knsa 
grass, being freed from the snare of the fickle and frivolous 
desires of this false and frail world, 
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It is evident ffora this in^tanco of tlie Brahmans^ devotloii, 
tdiat it consisted of the contextplation of eveiy tiling in the work! 
in the mind of man; like that of the whole Tiniverse in the 
mind of God. It is the subjective view of the ohjeetivo that 
forms what is truelj meant by yoga meditation and nothing 
beside. 
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buried all beings under the Universal ocean, (which covered thd 
face of the earthh; 

7. It was then thy dark night, and the previous creation 
slept as in their yoga - mdrdov hypnotic trance in thy sleeping self* 
Thus thou continuing in thy spirit, didst contain all things in thee 
in their spiritual forms. (Darkness reigned on the deep, and 
tiie spirit of God viewed everything in itself). 

8. Upon thy waking this day with thy desire of creation, 
all these things are exhibited to thy view, as a copy of all that 
was in thy innaost mind or Spirit already. (So it is upon our 
waking from sleep, wm come to see a facsimile of all that lay 
dormant In the sleeping mind). 

9. I have thus related to you 0 Brahmd ! how these ten 
Brdhmaiis were personified as so many Brahmas ^ these have 
become the ten bright orbs situated in the vacuous sphere of 
thy mind. (An English poet has expressed the holy soul to 
appear as a luminary in heaven). 

10. T am the one eldest among them, consecrated in this 
temple of the sky, and appointed by thee, O lord of all ! to 
regulate the portions of time on earthly beings. 

11. Now I have given you a full account of the ten orbs of 
heaven, which ate no other than the ten persons united in the 
mind of Brahma, and now ajipearing as detached from him, 
(Mentally viewed, everything is found situated in the mind, 
but when seen with open eyes, it seems to be set apai’t from us. 
Have therefore your thoughts or your sights as you may choose). 

12. This beautiful world that you behold, appearing to your 
view, with all its wonderful structures, spread out in the skies, 
serves at best as a share to entrap your senses, and delude your 
understanding, by taking the unrealities as realities in your 
mind. (Brahmd. theBemiurgus, being but architect of the wc ihl, 
and a person next to or an emanation of the mind of God, 
had not the intulligonce of the soul, to disceim the innate ideas, 
which represented themselves in the outer creation). 
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iNJyifJj'EIlENCE OF BbaHMA. 


Tliat God expects nothing from his creation 


Argument, 


B rahma said . —o Brahmaa! that art the best of Brdhmists 
(Briihmos)^ the God Sol having thus spoken of the ten, 
BiAhraaiias to Brdhma (me), held his silence. (Here is a tauto¬ 
logy of the word Brdhman in the fashion of metaphysicians 
in its Several homonymous significations. This is an address of. 
Brahmd, to Vasishtha—^the Brahman and Brahmist, relating the 
Brdhmanas), 

I then thought upon this for sometime in my mind;, and 
said afterwards, O iSol, Sol! do thou tell me at present wh.at 
I am next to create. (Brahmd^s asking the sun about what, 
he was next to create, bears allusion to his works of creation 
during the six days of genesis, which was directed by the course 
of the sun-^his morning and evening). 

Tell me thou sun, what need is there of my making any. 
worlds, after these ten orbs have come into existence. 


more 

(These ten orbs are the ten planetary bodies belonging to the 
solar S 3 ''stem). i 

d. Now 0 great sage! the sun having long considered in his 
mind about what I wanted him to tell, replied to me in the 
following manner in appropriate words. 

0 . The sim said What need hast thou of the act of creating, 
my lox’d! that art devoid of effort or desire? This work of 
creation is only for thy pleasure : (and not for any use to thee). 

6. Thou lord that art free from desires, givest rise to worlds, 
as the sunbeams raise the waters, and the sunshine is accom¬ 
panied by the shadow (as its inseparable companion). 

7. Thou that art indifferent to the fostering or forsaking of 
thy body (f. e. either to lire or die), needst have nothing to desire 
nor renounce for thy' pleasure or pain. A^o gain or loss can add 
to the joy or grief of the apathetic philosophic mind). 

A^OL. II. 27. 
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8. Thou, 0 Lord of creatures ! dost create all tKese fot ilie 
sake of thy pleasure only, and so dost thou retract them all in 
thyself, as the suu gives and withdraws his light by turns. 
(Creation and annihilation are the acts of expansion and sulv 
traction of al!things, fi‘om and in the supreme spirit). 

■ 9. Thou that art unattached to the world, makest thy crea¬ 
tion out of the work of love to thee, and not ,of any effort or 
endeaYOur on thy part. 

10. If thou desist from stretching the creation out of the 
Supreme Spirit, what good canst thou derive from thy inacti*- 
vity ? (Wherefore it is better to do and produce something tha# 
nothing). 

11. Do thy duty as it may present itself to thee, rather than 
remain inactive with doing nothing. The dull person who like 
the dirty mirror, does not reflect the image, comes to no use at 

all. 

13. As the wise have no desire of doing anything which is 
beyond their reach, so they never like to leave out anything 
•which is useful, and presents itself before them, (Nor long for 
more, nor leave out your own. Or, Act well thy part &e). 

13. Therefore do thy work as it comes to thee, with a cheer¬ 
ful heart, and calmness of mind J with a tranquil soul, as if it 
were in thy sleep, and devoid of desires which thou canst 
never reap, 

14. As thou dost derive pleasure, O Lord of worlds ! in for¬ 
ming the orbs of the sons of Indu, so the lord of gods will give 
thee thy iward for thy works of creation. 

\ty. The maimer in which, O lord, thou seest the worlds 
with the eyes of thy mind, nobody can see them so conspicuously 
with their external organs of vision ; for who can say by seeing 
them with his eyes, whether thy are created or increafce. 

16. He who has created these worlds from his mind, it is 
he alone that can behold me fac^e to face, and no other person 
with his open eyes. 

17. The ten worlds are not the work of so many BrahmAs 
as it appeared to thee before; and no body has the power to des- 
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-iiroy Hhemy when tliey seated so firmly in tiie mmd, (It 
may fie, easy to. destroy all visible objects, but .not to efface the 
impressions of the mind (memory). 

.18. It is easy to destroy what is made by the hand, and to 
shut out the sensible objeets from our perception; but who eaii 
annul or disregard what is a.^certained by the mind. 

19. Whatever belief is deep-rooted in the minds of living 
beings, it is impossible to remove it by any body, except by its 
owner: (by change of his mind or its forgetfulness). 

30. Whatever is habituated to confirmed belief in the .mind, 
no curse can remove it from the mind, though it can kill the 
body. 

31. The principle that is deeply rooted in the mind, the 
same forms the man according to its stamp; it is impossible to 
make him otherwise by any means, as it is no way possible to 
fructify a rock by watering at its root like a tree. 



. CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

Story op Inbra and AnALYA\ 

i Argviment. A Rooted Bolief ib not to bo shaken bj’others as in the 
' case of Ijovers. 

niHE Sol said The raind is the maher and master of the 
X world; the mind is the first supreme Male : Whatever 
is done hy the Mind (intentionally), is said to be done; the 

actions of the body ai’e held as no acts. 

2, Look at the capacity of the mind in the instance of the 
sons of Indn; who being hut ordinary Brahmans, hecame as¬ 
similated to BrahmjJ, hy their meditation of him in their minds^ 
One thinking himself as composed of the body f*, Itr, 
a coi'poreal being), becomes subject to all the accidents of corpo¬ 
reality : But he who knows himself as bodiless (an incorporeal 
being"), is freed frona all evils which are accidental to the 
body. 

4. By looking on the outside, we are subjected to the feel-. 
ings of pain and pleasure; hut the inward-sighted yogi, is un¬ 
conscious of the pain or pleasure of his body. (Lit- of what 
is pleasant or unpleasant to the body). 

5. It is thus the mind that causes all our error.s m this world, 
as it is evidenced in the instance of India and his consort Ahaly 4 
(related in the ancient legends). 

6. Brahmd said Tell me, my Lord Sol, who was this Indra, 
and who that Ahalyd,, by the hearing of which my understanding 
may have its clear-sightedness. 

7. The sun said It is related my lord! that there reigned 
in former times a king at Magadha (Beliar), Indra-dyumna 
by name, and alike his namesake (in prowess and fame). 

8. He had a wife fair as the orb of moon, with her eyes as 
beautiful as lotuses. Her .name was AhalyA and she resembled 
Bohini—the favourite of moon. 
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9. In tiiat city there lived a paHiard at the bead of ah the 
Tf ahes ; be was the intriguant son of a BrAhman, and was known 
by the same name of Indra., 

10. Now this queen AhalyA came to hear the tale of the 
former AhalyA wife of Gotarna, and her concupiscence related 
to her at a certain time, 

11. Hearing of thafcj this AhalyA felt a passion for the other 
Indrsi, and became impatient in the absence of hia company ^ 
thinking only how he should come to her, 

13. She was fading as a tender creeper thrown adrift in the 
burning desert, and was bui'iting with her inward flame, on beds 
of cooliug leaves of the watery lotus and plantain trees. 

13. She was pining amidst all the enjoyments oi her royal 
state, as the poor flsh lying exposed on the dry bed of a pool in 
snmrncr heati 

14<. She lost her modesty with her self possession, and 
jeepeated in her phrensy, “here is Indra, and there he comes to 
me.^’ 

15. Finding her in this pitiable plight, a lady of her palace 
took compassion on her, and said, I will safely conduct Indra 
before your ladyship in a short time. 

lb. No sooner she heard her companion say “I ^vill bring 
your desired object to yovi,” than she oped her eyes with joy, ar\d 
fell prostrate at her feet, as one lotus flower falls before another. 

17. Then as the day passed on, and the shade of night cover¬ 
ed the face of nature, the lady made her haste to the house of 
Indra—the BrAb man’s boy. 

18. The clever lady used her persuasions as far as she could, 
find then sueeeeded to bring with.her this Indra, and present 
him before her royal mistress forthwith. 

19. She then adorned herself with pastes and paints, and 
wreaths of fragrant flowers, and conducted her lover to a private 
apartment, where they enjoyed their fill. 

20. The youth decorated also in his jewels and necklaces, 
delighted her with his dulceate caresses, as the vernal season 
i’eiiovatcs the arbour with his luscious juice. 






si. Henceforward tbis ravished queen, saw the world full 
witli the fij^ure of her beloved Indra, and did not think much of 
all the excellences of her roj^al lord—her husband. 

'■ S2. It was after sometime, that the great king came to be 

's amour for th.e Brdihman Indra, bj 


acquainted of the queen^i 
certain indications of her countenance. 

23. For as long as she thought of her lover Indra, her face 
glowed as the full blown lotus, blooming with the ^ beams of 
her moonlike lover. 

Sde Indra also was enamoured of her with all his enraptured 
senses, and could not remain for a moment in any place without 
her company, 

25. The king heard the painful tiding of their mutual a,Sec¬ 
tion, and of their unconcealed meetings and conferences with 
each other at all times. 

20, He observed also many instances of their miitual attach¬ 
ment, and gave them his reprimands and punishments, as they 
deserved at difllerent times. 

27. They were both cast in the cold water of a tank in the cold 
weather, whore instead of betraying any sign of pain, they kept 
amiling together as in their merriment, 

28. The king then orderded them to be taken out of the 
tank, and told them to repent for their crimes; but the infatuated 
pair, was far from doing so, and replied to the king in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

29. Great King! 


As long Ave continue to reflect on the un- 
hlemished beauty of each other’s face, so long are we lost iu the 
meditation of one another, and forget our own persons. 

30, We are delighted in our persecutions, as no torment 
can separate us from each other, nor fu'e we afraid of separation, 
tiiongh O King, you can separate our souls from our bodies. 

31. Then they w'ere thrown in a frying pan upon fire, wher^ 
they remained unhurt and exclaimed, we rejoice, 0 King! at the 
deJiglxt of our souls in thinking of one another. 

82. They were tied to the feet of elephants, to be trampled 



' ' ' down by tliera j but they remained nniinjured and said. King i we 
feel our hearty joy at the remembrance of each other, 
f ■; 33. They were lashetl with rods and straps, and many ptber 

f sorts of scourges, which the king deviced from time to time. 

34. But being broinght back from the scourging ground^ 
and asked about their suffering, they returned the same answer 
as before; and moreover, said Indra to the King, this world is 
E full with the form of my beloved one. 

^ no pain ou her also, who 

the whole world as full of myself. (We see our beloved 
in every shape. Hafi?;. A thousands forms of my love, I sfee 
around me. Urfi. Hermidartma man sad mrate 0 paidasi ^' id). 

36. Therefore all your punishments to torment the body, can 
give no pain to the mind (soul;; which is my true seif, and 
[: constitutes my personality {puruska}, which resides in my person 

(purau sete). 

ii7. This body is but an ideal form, and presents a shadowy 
appearance to view ; you can pour out your pumshments upon it 
for a while; but it amounts to no more than striking a shadow 
vVith a stick. (The body is a thing'that my senses infoi’m me, 
and not an occult something beyond the senses. Barkeley. 
Man can inliict the (unsubstantial) body, and not the 
(substantial) spirit within. Q-ospel), 

38. No body can break down the brave (firm) mind; then 
tell mo groat king ! what the powers of the mighty amount to ? 
(The mind is invulnerable, and uo human power can break it» 
tenor). 

39. The causes that conspire to ruffle the tenor of the reso¬ 
lute mind, are the erroneous conceptions of external appearances. 
It is better therefore to chastise such bodies which mislead the 
mind to error, (The certainty of the uncertainty of our bodies, 
is the only certain means for the certitude of our minds and 
safety of our souls ; and better is it for us that our bodies be 
destroyed, inorder to preserve our minds and souls iiitaot), 

40. The mind is firm for ever that is steadfast to its fixed pur¬ 
pose. Nay it is identilied with the object which it has cons- 
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teatir in its thoughts. (This is called mental metamorphosis- 
or assimilation to the object of thought, as there is a physical- 
ta-ansformation of one thing to another form by its constant 
contact with the same ; such as by the law of ohennoal affinities, 

which is termed yoga also in Indian medical works). 

41 . Being and not being are words applicable to bodies 
(and are convertible to one another); hut they do not apply 
to the mind; since what is positive in thought, cannot be nega, 

tived of it in any wise. 

42 The mind is immovable and cannot be moved by any 
efEort like mobile bodies. It is impregnable to all external 
actions, and neither your auger or favour (barasapa), can make 
Rny 6£tcct on it* 

43. It is possible for men of strong resolutions to ebango 
the course of their actions; but where is such a strong minded 

Z he found, who is able to withstand or change the 

current of his thought ? 

44, It is impossible to move the mind from its fixed fulcrum, 
.as it is impracticable for tender stags to remove a mountaixi 
from its base. This black-eyed beauty is the fixed prop of 
my mind. (The black eyed beauty of India and Asia, is very 
naturally opposed to the blue eyed maid of Homer and Europe). 

45 She is seated in the lofty temple of my mind, as the 
goddess Uavdm (.hino) on the mount Kaildsa (Olympus) ; and 

I fear nothing as long I view this beloved preserver of my life 
and soul before me. (The Persian poet U rfi uses the same simile 
of. the temple and mind in the hemistich or distich, I see 
her image in my inward^^shrine, as an idol in the temple of an 
idolatrous land)."' 

46. I sit amidst the eonfiagration of a burning mountain in 
summer’s heat, but am cooled under the umbrage of her shower*v 
ing cloud, wherever I stand or fall. 

47. I think of nothing except of that sole object of my 
tbought and wish, and I cannot persuade myself, to believe mo 
as any other than Indra the lover of Ahalyd. 

48. It is by constant association, that I have come to this 



heiief o£ rrtyself j nor can I tliink oE me otherwise thaii wliat is 
in iny nature; for know, 0 King ! Tire wise liavo but ono and 
the same object ij^ their thaught and view. (So says Haftz . 
If thou wilt have her, think not of another). 

49. The mind like the Mem, is not moved by threat ot’ 
pity ; it is the body that yon can tame by the one or othei' 
expedient. The wise, 0 King ! are masters of their minds, and 
there is none and nothing to deter them from their purpose. 

bO. Know it for certain, O Iving, that neither these bodies 
about tis, nor, these bodies and sensations of ours are realities. 
They are bht shows of truth, and not the movers of the mind; 
but oil the contrary, it is the mind which supplies the bodies, 
and senses with their powers of action ; as the water siipphes 
the trees and branches with their vegetative juice. 

51. The mind is generally believed as a sensuous and pnsisivc 
principle, wholly actuated by the outward impressions of eehsea ; 
but in truth it is the mind, which is the active and movIti«’ 
principle of the organs of action. Because all the senses become 
dormant in absence of the action of the mind ; and so the fane- 
tions of the whole creation are at a stop, without the mdivity 
of the Universal Min!i-anima mnwU, (See Psychology and 
Mental Philosophy), 
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Piif' ■ 'CHA'PTER LXXXX, v ^ 

. Love of the Fictitious Indka and Ahalya. 

Argument, Carsea have power on the body, and not upon the mind. 

rilHE Sol saidThe lotus-eyed king thus defied by this per- 
i- verse Indra, addressed the sage Bharata, who was sitting 
by him (in the court-hall). 

3. The king spokeLord, you are acquainted with all 
morality, and seest this ravisher o£ my wife, and hearest the 
arrogant speech, that he utters before our face. 

3. Deign, O great sage! pronounce thy fulmination upon 
without delay; because it is a breach of justice to spare the 
3 d, as it is to hurt the innocent. 

Being thus besought by the great king, Bharata the best 
of the wise mmis ; considered well in his mind, the crime of this 
wicked soul Indra. 

5. And then pronounced his imprecation by sayingDo 
you, O reprobate sinner, soon meet with thy perdition, together 

.1. ... * 1A r... 4* iS T. A.. 1... 
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with this sinful woman, that is so faithless to her husband.” 

6. Then they both replied to the king and his venerable sage, 
what fools must ye be, to have thus wasted your 


saymgy 

imprecation, the great gain of your devotion, on our devoted 
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^eiiig Subjected t 


.0 tbe torment of ti’ansmigii%tia»i r : 
A^re botli born as a pair of deer in mutual attachment, and tlieii': 
.ifii'a couple of tivrtle do in their mseparable alliance. 

; Ijl. Afterwards, 0 lord of our creation, this loving^ pair came 
)to be born as man and woman, w’ho by their piractiee of austeri- 
ti^, carne to be reborn as a Brahman and Brabmani atlast. 

13, Thus the curse of Bharata, was capable only of trans¬ 
forming their bodies; and never to touch their minds or soufa, 
which continued in their uusliaken attachment in every state of 
their transfiguration; (or metamorphosis of the body only, and no 
meteinpsyohosis of the soul), 

13. Therefore wherever they come to bo reborn in any shape, 
they always assume by virtne of their delusion and reminis-^ 
cence, the 4)rm of a male and female pair. 

14. Seeing the true love which subsisted between this loving 


j>air in the forest, the trees also become enamoured of the other 
sex ol their own kinds, (This refers to the attachment bf t^e 
male and female flowers, long before its discovery by Linneus); 







'' CHAPTER tXXXXL ■ ' „;:-v 

°:” , , , Incaentation of the liiviNO Soul ok Jiva» ^ ^ 

Argument. The Mind is the cause of all its creations. 

T he Sol continued Therefore T say, my lord ! that the mhicl 
like time, i.s indestructible of its nature, and the imvertible 
imprecation of the sage, could not alter its tenor. 

2. Therefore it is not right for thee, O great BrahtnA! to 
destroy the ideal fabric of the air—drawn world of the sons of 
Iiidt?, because it is improper for great souls, to put a check to 
the fancies of others; (but rather to let every one to delight 
in his own hobby horse and romantic visions). 

3. What thing is there, O lord of lords! that is wanting 
to'thee in this nnivei*se of so many worlds, that should make 
thy great soul, to pine for the air built worlds of Indu s sons P 
(It is not for noble minds to pine for tire greatness of others, nor 
repine at the loss which they may sustain). 


)y the power of any imprecation or by virtue ot any 
medicine, or even by any kind of chastisement, 

'he mind which is the image of every body, is not des- 
i as the body, hut remains forever fixed to its purpose, 


6. Thou lord that hast made these creatures, i 
iliy place, and behold the infinite space which 
licfore thee, and commensurate with the ample 
understanding, in the triple spheres of thy intell 
and the vast vacuity of the firmament, [i.e. Th 
the ethevial vacuum, is co-extensive with the 
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7. These tliree fold infinities of etlierial, mental and intellec¬ 
tual spaces^ a.re but reflexions of the infinite vacuity" of divine 
intellect, and snpply thee, O Bralim^i, with ample spafor thy 
creation of as many worlds at thy will. 

8. Therefore thou art at liberty to create whatever 

thou likest and think not that the sons of Indu, have robbed thee 
of anything"; when thou bast the power to create everything. 

0. Brahma said After the sun had spoken to me in this 
manner, concerning the Aindava and other worlds, I reflected 
awhile on what he said, and then answered liira saying ;—■ 

10. Well hast thou said, O sun, for I see the ample space of 
air lyipg open before me ; I. see also my spacious mind and the 
vast comprehension of my intellect, I will therefore go on with 
my work of creation forever, 

11. I will immediately think about multitudes of material 
productions, whereof O sUn ! I ordain thee as mv first Manu or 
progeny, to produce all these for me. (The sun li<?ht was the 
first work of creation, and the measure of all created beings, by 
his days and nights or morning’s and evenings). 

12. Now produce all things as thou wilt, and .according to my 
behest, at which the refulgent sun readily complied to my request. 

13. Then this great luminary stood confest with his bipartite 

body of light and heat; with the first of which he shone as the 
sun in the midst of heaven. ' 

14'. With the other property of the heat of his body, he be- 
came my IManu or agent in the nether worlds. (The solar heat 
or ealor, is the cause of growth upon earth). 

15. And here he produced all things as 1 bade him do, in the 
course of the revolutions of his seasons. 

16. Thus have I related to you, O sagely Vasishtha ! all 
about the nature and acts of the mind, and omnipotence of the 
great soul j which infuses its might in the mind in its acts of 
creation and production. 

1/, W hatever reflexion is represented in the mind, the same 
is manifested in a visible form, and becomes compact and stands 
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coufest before it. (The ideal becomes visible or the noitrainal 
is exprest iti the phenomenal). 

18. Look at the extraordinary power of the mind, which 
raised the ordinary Aindava Brahmans to the rank of Brahmii> 
by means of their conception of the same in themselves. 

19. As the living souls of the Aindavas, were incorporated 

with Brahmd,, by their intense thought of him in them, (or by 
their mental absorption of themselves in him); so also have we 
attained to Brahmdhood, by means of our mental conception 
of that spiritual light and supreme intellect in oui-selves. (So 
in our daily ritual, ^ ^ I 

II)> 

30. The mind is foil of its innate idea.s, and the figure that 
lays a firm hold of it, the same appears exprest without it in 
a visible shape; or else there is no material substance beside 
one^s own mind. (This is the doctrine of conceptionalists, 
that all outward objects are but representations of our inborn 
ideas,, in opposition to the belief of sensationalists, that the 
internal notions are reflections of our external sensations). 

31. The mind .is the wonderful attribute of the soul, and 
hears in itsel i many other properties like the inborn pungency 
of the pepper. (These inborn properties are the memory, ima¬ 
gination and other faculties of the mind). 

22. These properties appear also as the mind, and are called 
its hyperphysical or mental faculties; 'W'hile it is downright 
mistake on the part of some to understand them as belonging 
to the body. (The sankhya materialists understand the inter¬ 
nal faculties as products of the body and matter). 

33. The self same mind is termed also the living principJe— 
Jiva (Zoa), w'lien it is combined with its purer desires; and is 
to bo known after all to be bodiless and unknown in its natiuc. 
(The life being combined with gross desires, assumes the body 
for its enjoyment of them, but loosened from its fetters, it re¬ 
sumes its purer nature. Hence the furiire spiritual life, is free 
from grosser wishes). 

34. There is no body as myself or any other person in this 



wolkV except this wondemis and .self-exksfcenfc mind; which 
like the sons of Indu, assumes the false conception of being 
real Brahmds themselves. 


25. As the Aindavas were BrahimSs in their minds, so my 
mind makes me a Brahmd also; it is the mind that makes one 
such and auch^ according to the conception that ho entertains 
of himself. (We are in reality nothing, but what our minds 
inform us to be). 

26. It is only by a conceit of my mind, that I think myself 
situated as a Brahind in this place; otherwise all these material 
bodies, are known to be as unreal, as the vacuity of the soul 
wherein they abide. 

27. The unsulli{5d mind approximates the Divine, by its 
constant meditation of the same; hut being %dtiatcd by the 
variety of its desires, it hocomes the living being, which at last 
turns to animal life and the living body. (This is called the 
incarnation of the living soul or the materialization of the 
Spirit). 

28. The intelligent body shines as any of the luminous 
orbs in the world of the Aindavas, it is brilliant with, the 
intelligent soul, like the appearance of a visionary creation of 
the mind, (The body is a creature of the mind like a figure 
in its dream). 

29. All things are the productions of the mind and reflexions 
of itself, like the two moons in the sky, the one being but a 
reflexion of the other; and as the concepts of the Aindava 
worlds. 

30. There is nothing as real or unreal, nor a personality 
as I or thou or any other; the real and unreal are both alike, 
unless it be the conception w^bich makes something appear as a 
reality which has otherwise no reality of itself. 

31. Know the mind to both active and inert («k e* both as 
spirit and matter). It is vast owing to the vastaess of its 
desires, and is lively on account of its spiritual nature of the 
great God; but becomes inert by its incorporation with material 
objects. 
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32. The conception of iphenornenals as real, cannot nmlce 
them I'cah any more than the appearance of a goklen bracelet, 
can ■ make it gold, or the phenomenals appearing in Brahm;^, can 
identify themselves with Bvalirna himself. 

83. Brahma being all in all, the hiert also are said to be 
intelligent, or else nil beings from ourselves down to blocks, are 
neither inert nor intelligent. (Because nothing exists besides 
Brahma, wherefore what exists not, can be neither one nor the 
other). 

3 t. Tt is said that the lifeless blocks, are without inteliigonoo 
nnd perception; but every thing that l)eai*s a like relation to 
another, has its perception also like the other. (Hence all thing.' 
?>elng' ecpmlly related to Brahma, are equally sentiont also in 
their natures'.* 

35. Know everything to be sentient that has its perception 
or sensitivity 5 wdierefore all things arc possest of tbeir percep¬ 
tivity, by the like relation (sadrisa-sainbandha) of themselves 
with the supreme soul. 

.36. The terms inert and sensitive are therefore meaningless, 
in their application to things subsisting in the same divine 
spirit; and it is like attributing fruits and flowers to the ai'bors 
of a barren land. The barren waste refers to the vacuum of the 
divine mind, and its arbours to its unsubstantial ideas, which 
are neither inert nor sentient like the fruits or flowers of those 
trees. 

37. The notion or thought, which, is formed by and is an act 
of the intellect, is called the mind ; of these the portion of the 

^ So says a s|)iritTialistic pbilosoplior. Think yoii this earth of ours is n 
lifeless and nnsentient bulk, while the worm on Iier surface is in the enjoy¬ 
ment of life ? No, the universe is nob dead. This life*jiva, what is it but the 
pervading afflux of defic love and life, vivifying all nature, and auataining the 
animal and vogetalde world as will as the world o£ mind ? These suns, syateme, 
planets and sr^tellites, are not mere mechanisms*. The pulsations of a divine 
life throb in tliem all, and make them rich, in the sonso that they too are parts 
of the divine cosmos. Should it bo objected that it proves too mnehi that it 
involves the identity of the vital principle of animals and vegetables., let us not 
shrink from th(3 conclusion. The essential unity of all spirit and all life witli 
this exuberant, life from God, is a truth from which wo need not recoiL even 
tTumgh it bring all animal and vegetable forms within the sweep of immortality 
Epos Rargent. 
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iritelleefi'or lutelieefcual part, id tlie active but .the 

thoug-ht or mental part is quite inert. 

38. The intelleotual part consists of the operation of intellec¬ 
tion, hut the thoughts or thinhahles (ehetyas), which are.the 
acts of the chit or intellect are known to be inert ; and these are 
viewed by the living soul in the erroneous light of the World, 
(rising and sitting before it like the sceneries of a phantas-' 
magoriah 

S9. The nature of tiie intellect-chit is a pure unity, but the 
mind— -chitla which is situated in the same, and thence called 
c/5or posited in the intellect, is a rechmffe or dualism 
of itself, and this appears in the form of a duality of the world. 

40. Thus it is by intellection of itself as the other form, that 
the noumenal assumes the shape of the phenomenal world; and 
being indivisible in itself, it wanders through the labyrinth of 
errors with its other part of the mind, 

41. There is no error in the unity of the intellect, nor is the 
soul liable to error, unless it is deluded by its belief of pluralities. 
The intellect is as full as the occean, with all its thoughts rising 
and sitting in it as its endless waves. * 

42. That which you call the mental part of the intellect, is 
full of error and ignorance; and it is the ignorance of the intel- 
iectual part, that produces the errors of egoism and personality. 

43. There is no error of egoism or personality in the trans¬ 
cendental category of the divine soul; because it is the integrity 

^ The utiity of all plionoiiiOTia wafi fcho drearw of anoiont philoeophy. To 
recfvice all tliia inultipliolty fco a siugle principle, has boon and continues to bo 
tbo everreourring problem. To the question of a unity of substance the 
Oreok science, ropoatodly applied itsolfj and so did tho sophisls of leisia and 
India. It was the craving forunity, which led the white men of Asia, tho 
ancient Aryan, race, to the conception of God as the one substance immanent 
in the universe^ At first they were polytheists, but with tho progress of 
thought their number of gods diminished, and became tho authors of Veda- .At 
last aiTivcd to the conception of a unity ofc‘ foi’oea, of a divine power as the ulti^ 
mato substratum of tilings. They regarded the beings of the world, as in effect, 
composed of two olementa ; the ono real and of a nature pemianent and abac- 
Into, and ihe other relative, flowing and variable and plionotueual; tho ono 
spirit and the other matter, and both jproceeding from an inseparable unity, 
a single substanco. Ibid. According to VaBishtlvi this single substance is the 
chit or diviuo iutelligoncc, which produces tho Mind, whicdi is conversant witli 
matter. 
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of all consciousness^ as the sea is the aggregate of all its waves 
and waters. 


44'. The belief of egoism rises as any other thought of the 
mind, and is as inborn in it as the water in the mirage, .which 
does not exist really in it. 

45. The term ego is inapplieabl to tbe pnre and simple in*« 
ternal soul; which being vitiated by tbe gross idea of its con¬ 
cupiscence, takes the name of ego, as tbe thickened coldness is 
"called by the name of fro^. 

46. It Is tke pure substance of tbe intellect which forms tbe 
ideas of gross bodies, as one dreams of his death in his sleep. 
The all-pervading intelligence which is the all inherent and 
omnipotent soul, produces all forms in itself, and of which there 
is no end until they are reduced to unity. 

47. The mind manifest various appearances in the forms of 
things and being of a pure etherial form, it assumes various 
skapes by its intellectual or spiritual body. 

48. Let the learned abstain from tbe thoughts of the three 
fold forms of the pure intellectual, spiritual and corporeal bodies, 
and reflect on them as the reflexions of the divine intellect in his 
own mind. 

49. The mind being cleansed of its darkness like the mirror 
ftf its dirt, shows the golden hue of spiritiial light, which is 
replete with real felicity, and by far more blissful than what this 
earthly clod of body can ever yield. 

50. We should cleanse the mind which exists for ever, rather 
than the body which is transient and non-existent j and as unreal 
as the trees in the air, of which no one takes any notice. 

51. Those who are employed in the purification of their 
bodies, under tbe impression that the body also is called the dtmd 
or soul (in some sastra); are tbe atheistic charrakas, who are as 
silly goats among men. 

52. Whatever one thinks inwardly in himself, he is verily 
transformed to its likeness, as in the instance of the Aindava 
Brdhmans, and of Indra and Ahalya cited before. 
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' 53. Wliatever is I’epresented irt tlie mirror o£ tire mind, tlie- 
same appears in the figure of the body also. Bat as neither this 
body nor the egoism of any one, is lasting for. ever, it is right to* 
forsake our desires. 

64, It is natural for every body to think himself as an ■ 
emliodied' beings and to be subject to death y (while in reality it 
is the soul that makes the man, who is immortal owing to the- 
immortality of the soul). It is as a hoy thinks himself to ha,* 
possessed of a demon of his own imagination, until he gets rid of 
his false apprehension by the aid of reasoning,. 




On the Powers of Mind. 

;y Arguineuft. Force of the Faculties of the Mind and Energy of Men, ; 

, 'TTASISHTHA added :—Now hear, O support of Raghu’S 
yy I race i what I next proposed to the lotus-born lord Brahmd, 

,,S after we had finished the preceding conversation. 

*'' ! 2. I asked him - saying :—Lord ! you have spoken before of 

yj; : tlie irrevokable power of curses and imprecations, how is it then 

: that their powmr is said to be frustrated again by men. 
r-~' - S. We have witnessed the efficacy of imprecations, pronounc- 
; ' ed with potent iliftf«^i‘^t-*-anathemas, to overpower the understand¬ 
ing and senses of living animals, and paralyze every member of 
the body. (This speaks of the incantations and charms of the 
Atharva Veda). 

, 4. Hence we see the mind and body are as intimately con¬ 
nected with each other, as motion with the air and fluidity with 
4^^^ sesamum seed : (because the derangement of the one is 

the other: t.e. of the body 

and mind). 

5. Or that there is no body except it but be a creation of 
the mind, like the fancied chimeras of visions and dreams, and 
as the false sight of water in the mirage, or the appearance of 
two moons in the sky. 

6. Or else why is it that the dissolution of the one, brings 
; ‘' on the extinction of the other, such as the quietus of the mind, 

^ is followed by the loss of bodily sensations ? 

7. Tell me, my lord ! how the mind is unaffected by the 
power of imprecations and menace, which subdue the senses, 
and say whether they are both overpowered by these, being the 
one and same thing. 

8. Bramhd replied;—Know then, there is nothing in the 
treasure-house of this world, which is unattainable by man by 
moans of his exertions in the j-ight way. 
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9. And tliat all species of amma.l being, from tlie state of 
the highest Brahmd, down to minute insects, are hicorpori oir 
endowed with two bodies the mental and corporeal. (?. e. the 
mind and the body). 

10. The one, that is the mental body, is ever active and 
always fickle; and the other is the worthless body of flesh, 
which is dull and inactive. 

11. Now the fleshy part of the body which accompanies all 
animal beings, is overpowered by the inflaence of curses and 
charms, practised by the art of incantation^— ahhichdra Viii^d ,, 
(Exorcism, the Mumbo Jumbo of the Tantras). 

12. The influence of certain supernatural powers stupifies a 
man, and makes him dull and dumb. Sometinrjes one is about to 
droop down insensible, as spell bound persons are deprived of their 
external senses, and fall down like a drop of water from a lotus- 
leaf. 

13. The mind which is the other part of the body of 
embodied beiuijs, is ever free and unsubdued : though it is always, 
under the subjection of all living beings in the three worlds, 

14. He who can coixtrol his mind by continued patience on 
one hand, ami by incessant vigilance on the other, is the man 
of an unimpeachable character, and unapproachable by calamity. 

15. The moi-e a man employs the mental part of his body 
to its proper employment, tlio more successful lie is in obtain¬ 
ing the object ho has in view. (Omnium vincit vigilentia ve?/ 
diligeutia). 

16. Mere bodily energy is never successful in any under¬ 
taking (any more than brute force); it is intellectual activity 
only, that is sure of success in all attempts. (The head must guide 
the body). 

17. The attention of the mind being directed to objects nu- 
connected with matter, it is as vain au effort to hurt it, (an 
immaterial object); as it is to pierce a stone with an arrow (oi’ tO’ 
beat the air). 

18. Drown the body under the water or dip it in the mud, 
burn it in the fire or fling it aloft in air, yet the mind turncth 



not: from its pole } and he who is true to his purpose, is sure 
of success. (The word tathshm&l pkalitak or gaining imme- 
diate success, is an incredible expression in the text) V 


19. Intensity of bodily efforts overcomes all impediments, 
but it is mental exertion alone which leads to ultimate success 
in every undertaking : (for without the right application of 
bodily efforts under guidance of reason, there can be no expec¬ 
tation of prospering in any attempt). 

510. Mark here in the instance of the fictitious Indi a, who 
employed all his thoughts to the assimilation of himself into 
the very image of his beloved, by drowning ail his bodily pains 
in the pleasure of her remembrance. 

511. Think of the manly fortitude of Mdndavya, who made 
his mind as callous as marble, when he was put to the punish¬ 
ment of the guillotine, and was insensible of his sufferng. {8o' 
it is rt^corded of the Sophist Mansur, who was guillotined for 
his faith in the anal JIaq ‘T am the True One,” and of the 

martyrs who fell victims to their faith in truth). 

Think of the sage who fell in the dark pit, while his 
mind was employed in some sacrificial rite, and was taken up 
to heaven in reward of the merit of his mental sacrifice. (Re¬ 
demption is to be had by sacrifice of the soul, and not of the 
body). 

23. Remember also bow the sons of Indu obtained their 
Brahmdhood, by virtue of their persevering devotion, and which 
even I have not the power to withhold, (i. e. Even Brahmd is 
unable to prevent one^s rising by his inflexible devotedness). 

24'. There have been also many such sages and master-minds 
among men and gods, who never laid aside their mental energies, 
whereby they were crowned with success in their proper 
pursuits. 

25. ISTo pain or sickness, no fulmiuation nor tlireat, no 
malicious beast or evil spirit, can break down the resolute mind , 
any more than the striking of a lean lotus-leaf, can split the 
breast of a hard stone. 

20. Those that you say to have been discomfited by tribu- 



lations and pei’secutions, I understand them as too infirm in their 
faiths, and very weak both in their minds and manliness. 


27. Men with heedful minds, have never been entrapped in tho 
snare of errors in this perilous world; and they have never been 
visited by the demon of despair, in their sleeping or waking states. 

28. Therefore let a man employ himself to the exercise of 
his own manly powers, and engage his mind and his mental 
energy to noble pursuits, in the paths of truth and holiness. 

29. ' The enlightened mind forgets its former darkness, and 
sees its objects in their true light j and the thought that grows 
big in the mind, swallows it up at last, as the fancy of a ghost 
lays hold of the mind of a child. 

80. The new reflexion effaces the prior impression from the 
tablet of the mind, as an earthen pot turning on the potter’s 
wheel, no more thinks of its nature of dirty clay. 

(One risen to a high rank or converted to a new creed, entire¬ 
ly forsakes and forgets his former state). 

31, The mind, 0 muni! is transmuted in a moment to its 
new model j as the inflated or aerated water rises high into 
waves and ebulitions, glaring with reflexions of sun-light. 
(Common minds are wholly occupied with thoughts of the 
present, forgetful of the past and careless of the future). 

82. The mind that is averse to right investigation, sees like 
the purblind, every thing in darkness even in broad day light; and 
observes by deception two moons for one in the moonshine. 
(The uninquisitive are blind to the light of truth), 

33. Whatever the mind has in view, it succeeds soon in the 
accomplishment of the same. And as it does aught of good or 
evil, it reaps the reward of the same, in the gladness or bitter¬ 
ness of his soul. 

34. A wrong reflector reflects a thing in a wrong light, as 
a distracted lover sees a flame in the moonbeams, which makes 
him burn and consume in his state of distraction. (This is said 
of distracted lovers, who imagine cooling moon-beams and sand¬ 
al-paste as hot as fire, and inflaming their flame of love)-. 
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35. It is tbe eoneeption of the mind, that makes the salt seem 
sweet to taste, by its giving a flavour to the salted food for 
our zest and delight, 

33 It is our eoneeption, that makes us see a forest in the fog, 
or a tower in the clouds; appearing to the sight of the observer 
to be rising and falling by turns. 

«i 3t. In this manner whatever shape the imagination gives to 
a thing, it appears in the same visionary form before the sight of 
the mind; therefore knowing this world of your imagination, as 
neither a reality nor unreality, forbear to view it and its various 
fihapes and colours, as they appear to view. 






alAPTEl^, LXX^ 

A View oe the Genesis of the mind and Body, 

Argument First Birth of the Mind, and then that of Light, 
grew the Fgo, and thonse came out tho World. 

ASISHTHA said I will now td’ yovl Bdma f What I 
was instructed of yore by lord Brahtild himself. (The prime 
progenitor of mankind a.nd propounder of the Vedas). 

From the unspeakable Brahma, there sprang all things 
in their undefinable ideal state, and then the Spirit of God being 
condensed by His Will, it came to be produced of itself in 
the form of the Mind, (The volitive and creatire agency of 
God). 

3. The Mind formed the notions of the subtile elementary 
principles in itself, and became a personal agent (with its power 
of volition or creative will). The same became a luminous body 
and was known as Brahmd the first Male. (Furusha or Proto* 
gonus-Pratha-janya or Prathauiajanita). 

4. Therefore know KAma, this same BrahmA to be the Para* 
nmhthi or situated in the Supreme, and being a personification 
of the Will of God, is called the Alind. 

6. The Mind therefore known as the Lord Brahmd, is a 
form of the Divine essence, and being full of desires in itself, 
sees all its wills (in their ideal forms), present before it. 

6, The mind then framed or fell of itself, into the delusion 
(avklyd), of viewing its ideal images as substantial (as one 
does in his delirium) j and thence the phenomenal world (with 
whatever it contains), is said to he the work of Brahmd. 

7. Thus the world proceeding in this order from the Su¬ 
preme essence, is supposed by some to have come into being 
from another source, of dull material particles. (Doctrine of 
Hylotheism or the Materialistic system of Sfinkhya Philosophy) 

5. It is from that Brahmj^, O Edma! that aU thinga 
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situated in this concave World, have come to heing-, in the man”* 
ner of waves rising on the surface of the deep. 

9. The self existent Brahma that existed in the form of 
intellect (chit) before creation, the same assumed the attribute 
of egoism (ahankdra) afterwards, and became manifest in the 
person of Brahm^. (Thence called Swayamhhu or selfTborn). 

*10. All the other powers of the Intellect, which were con¬ 
centrated in the personality of the Ego, were tantamount to those 
of Omnipotence. (The impersomal Intellect and the personal 
Ego or Brahmii., are both of them equally powerful), 

11. The world being evolved from the eternal ideas in the 
Divine Intellect, manifested itself in the mind of the great father 
of all—Brahmd.. {Intellectus nosier nihil intelUgit sine phan- 
lasmatd) / it is the mind which moves and modifies them, and is 
the Intelligence dogos-Word) of the One, and the manifestation 
of its power. 

12. The Mind thus moving and modeling all things is called 
the J{va living soul or Nous. (The Scholiast says The Mind 
is the genus— BmiashU, the soul is an imiividual name (Vyashti) 
of every individual living being. The Mind is soul without 
personality J the soul is the mind of a certain being. The Mind 
is the principle of volition, and the soul is that of animation), 

'13. These living souls rise and move about in the vacuous 
sphere of the infinite Intellect (chiddkdsa). These are unfolded 
by the elementary particles of matter, and pass in the open 
space surrounded by air. They then reside in the fourteen 
kinds of animated nature, according to the merit and demerit 
of their prior acts. They enter the bodies through the passage 
of their vital breath, and become the seeds of moving and im- 
moving beings. 

14. They are then born of the generative organ (foetus), 
and are met on a sudden by the desires of their previous births 

* Note, i’he powers of the Intellect are, perception, memory* Imagination 
and iudgiuent. Ego Is the sabjoct of thoughts, or tbe_ eubjoctive and really 
aKistont being. The personal God Brabm4, is an emanation of God acoording 
to the Gnostics, and la like the Demiurgns of Plato »esfc to Goa aad soul of 
the wwld. Plotinus, 
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(winch lay waiting on them). Thus led on by the current of 
their wishes, they live to reap the reward or retribution of their 
good or bad acts in the world. 

15. Thus bound fast to action and fettered in the meshes 
of desire, the living souls enchained in their bodies, continue 
to rove about or rise and fall in this changeful world by turns. 

16. Their wish is the cause of their weal or woe, says the 
Sruti; and which is inseparable from the soul as volition frorn 
the mind. (The wish is the inactive desire of the soul, and 
volition the active will of the mind). 

17. Thousands of living souls, are falling off as fast as the 
leaves of forest trees; and being borne away by the force of their 
pursuits, they are rolling about as the fallen leaves wafted by 
the breeze in the valleys. (The aberration of living souls from 
the Supreme). 

18. Many are brought down and bound to innumerable- 

births in this earth, by their ignorance of the Chit or Divine In¬ 
tellect, and are subjected to interminable transmigrations in 
various births. ’ 

19. Tlieve are some who having passed many mean births 
in this earth, have now risen high in t^ scale of beings, by 
their devotedness to bettor acts ; (and are^likely to have their 
liberation in the course of their progression to the best).. 

20. Same persons acquaintetl with spiritufility, have reached 
their state of perfection; and have gone to heaven, like parti¬ 
cles of sea-water, carried inte the air above by the blowing 
winds. 

21. The production of all beings is from the Supreme Brah- 
m^i; but their appearance and disappearance in this frail world, 
are caused by their own actions. Hence the actionless yogi,, 
is free from both these states. (God made everything perfect; 

Man’s sin brought bis death and woe). 

22. Our desires are poisonous plants, bearing the fruits 
of pain and disappointment; and load us to actions which are 
fraught with dangers and dilRculties. (Cursed was the ground 
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' foi* man’s •anrestricted desires, wliicli sowed it witb, thorn* and 
thistles). 

• 2»J. These desires drive ns to different countries, to distant 
hills and dales in search of gain. (Else man could live content 
with little and on his native jdain). 

24. This world O Itdma J is a jungle of withered trees 
and brambles; and requires the axe of reason to clear away these 
drugs and bushes. So are our minds and bodies but plants 
and trees of our woe, which being rooted out by the axe of 
i-eason, will no more come to grow by their transmigration in 
this earth. (The mind and body are rooted out by Suppression 
of their desires and passions), 






CHAPTER LXXXXIV. ; 

Brahma the Origin oi all. 

Argunoieut, Description of the twelve species of Haman beings and 
the ways of their liberation. 

ITAHISHTHA said;—Hear me now relate to yon, Rama T 
» the several classes of hig'Lier, lower and middling species' 
of beings, and the various grades of their existence here and 
elsewhere in the scale of creation. (A The spontaneous 
production of beings suo niotu, when they were not bound by 
karma—vipAka or acts of a prior life, to be born in any parti¬ 
cular form or state on eai'th'. 

2. They were the first in their production, and are known as 
the ii%am-pratkam,a-—(>r the first class in their birth, whose long 
practice in a course of virtuous actions in prior states, has 
secured to them the property of goodness— mti/a-‘guna only, 
(These are the holy saints and sages, who are entitled to their 
Jiheration in life time, and upon seoaration from their bodies). 

3. The second grade is called the gum or state of 

sound qualities, which is attained by the prosperous, and leads 
them to meritorious deeds, to the acquisition of their desired 
objects, and their right dealing in the affairs of the world. 

(This meritorious state becomes entitled to liberation after 
grime births in this earth). 

4. The third grade is termed the sasatwA, or the state of 
eubstantiaiity of men of substance. It is attended with like 
results, proportioned to the righteous and unrighteous acts of 
men, who may obtain their liberation after a hundred transmi¬ 
grations of their souks on earth, 

5&6. The fourth grade comprises infatuated people called 
atganta idtmsi, who are addicted to their varying desires in thi.s 
changeful world, and come to the knowledge of truth, after 
passing a thousand lives in ignorance and sin, and suffering the 
^effects proportionate to their good or evil deeds, 





7. The fiftli grade is composed of men of ii baser nature, 
called adhama — miwdhy the wise, and who may possibly have 
their liberation, after a course of numberless births in different 
shapes and forms. 

8. The si:cth giwle is composed of those extremely benighted 
men (atyanta tdlmasi), who are doubtful of their liberation 
{Sandigrlha — tnoksJta'^y and continue in the vicious course of their 
past lives. 

9. Those who after passing two or three previous birtlis 
in other states, are born afterwards with the quality of gentle¬ 
ness, these are reckoned as the seventh grade, and are denominated 
the Rdjashi—gentry or gentility. 

10. Those who remain mindful of their duties, and are em¬ 
ployed in discharge of them in this state of life ; are s.aid by 
the wise to be entitled to their liberation, soon after their 
.demise, 

11. Those among the E^jashi—gentility, whose acts .are 
commensurate with those of gentlemen and the nobility, are 
included in tbe eighth class, and are called B.&}a SiUtmJci -—or 
noble gentlemen j and ai*e entitled to their liberation after a 
few births on earth. 

13. The ninth class comprises the rdja — rd/as/ii or right 
gentlemen, whose actions conform with their title, and who 
obtain their long longed-for liberation, after a course of hundred 
births in the same state. 

18. The next or tenth class is composed of the rdiaUmnst 
mr blinded gentry, wbo act foolishly under their infatuation; 
and who are uncertain of their liberation, even after a thousand 
births. 

14. The most giddy of this class is called (dijmila-rdja,-^ 
tdmashi, or the excessively infatuated gentry, whose conduct in 
life correspond with their name, and whose transmigration does 
not cease at any time. 

15. Then the lower classes comprise the children of dark- 
. ness or ignorance—of whom the tdmasasioxm the ele¬ 
venth grade, and are said to be deprived of their liberation for- 




mr more. (These are the R^kshasas and demons o£ various 
orders). 


16. There have been a few however among them, 'tvho have 
obtained their salvation by means of their divine knowledge,- 
and their good acts during theii* life time; (such as Prahldda, 
the son of a demon, and Karkotaka-the son of a Ndga). 

17. Next follows the twelfth order of tdmasa—rdjasa^ 
who combine in them the qualities of darkness and enlighten¬ 
ment, and who are liberated after a thousand births in their 
fonmer demoniac state, and one hundred births in their progres¬ 
sive improvements. 

18. Then comes the thirteenth order of tdmm—idmasi 
or those in darkest darkness, who have to transmigrate for 
millions of years both in their prior and later births, before 
they can have their liberation from the bondage of body. 

19. Last comes the fourteenth order of beings, who continue 
in their state of gross ignorance {atyanta~—tdmasi) forever, 
and it is doubted whether they can hav^ their liberation at all. 

(All these classes of human beings have proceeded from Brahmfi, 
whose life and spirit circulate in all of them ; else they could 
neither live nor breathe). 

20. All other masses of living beings also, have proceeded 
from the body of the great Brahmil, as the moving waves rise 
from the great body of waters. 

21. And as the lamp flickering by its own heat, scatters its 
light on all sides ; so does Brahmd glowing in himself, irradiate 
his beams in the shape of scintilla, to spread all over the uni¬ 
verse: (which is the vacuity of Brahmds mind, and comprises 
the cosmos within it). 

22. And as the sparks of fire are flung about by force of 
the burning flame ; so do these multitudes of produced, beings^ 
rise from the substance of Brahmd himself. 

23. As the dust and filaments of mandara flowers, fly to and. 
fill the air on all sides ; and as the beams of the moon shoot 
out of its orb, to fill the four quarters of heaven and carth j so the 
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miuutiffi of Divine essence emanate from the Deity, and spread 
throughout the universe. 

24. As the variegated arbor, produces its leaves and flowers 
of various hues from itself j so the varieties of created heingS) 
spring from one BrahmA—the source of all. 

25. As the gold ornavnents are in relation to the metal gold 
of which they are made, and wherein they subsist, so It a ma ! 
are all things and persons in relation to Brahmd, out of whom 
they have sprung and in whom they abide. 

26. As the drof)s of water, are related to tlie pure water of 
the cascade, so lldma, are all things related to the increato 
BrahniA, whence they issue as driiizling drops. 

27. As the air in a pot and about a basin, is the same with 
the surrounding air of heaven ; so are all individual objects the 
same, with the undivided spirit of the all-pervading Brahniii. 

2S. As the drops of rain-water, and those of water spouts, 
whirlpools and waves, are identic with their parent waters ; so 
are all these phenomenal slglits, the same with the great Bralund, 
W'hence they spring, and wherein they exist and subside. 

29. As the mirage presents the appearance of a billowy 
ijea. by the fluctuation of sunbeams on sand; so do all visible 
objects show them.selves to the sight of the spectator, beside 
which they have no figure or form of themselves. 

30. Like the cooling beams of the moon, and the burning 
light of the sun, do all things shine with their different lustres 
derived from Brahma. 

31. It is He, from whom all things have risen, unto him 
tliey return in their time ; some after their transmigrations in a 
thousand births, and others after longer periods of their revolu¬ 
tions in various bodies. 

32. All these various forms of beings in the multiform 
world are moving in their respective spheres by the will of 
the Lord. They come and go, rise and fall, and shine in their 
transitory f irms, like the sparks of fire, fluttering and sparkling 
for a nioment, and then falling and becoming extinct for ever. 



CHAPTEE DfXXXV. 

tnENtlTY OP THE AcTOE AN’D HIS ACTIOTf. 

Argument. It ia for purauation of men addicted to Acta, that the 
Actor is identified with his Acta. 

I^ASISHTHA Baitl t—There is no difference of acts, from Llio 

* agent, as they have sprung together from the same source 
of their creator: they are the simultaneous growth of nature 
like flowers and their odour. (The Gitd says;—The actor, act 
ami its e^ect, are naturally united together). 

2. Wlieu human souls are freed from their desires, they are 
united with the supreme soul of Bmhma, as the blueness of the 
sky which appears distinct to the eyes of fcUo ignorant, is found 
to be joined with the clear firmament. (The human soul is a 
shadow of the supreme, as blueness is a shade of vacuity). 

S. Know, O lijUma! that it is for the understanding of the 
ignorant, that the living souls are said to have sprung from 
Brahma : when they are in reality but shadows of the same. 

4. Wherefore it is not right on the part of the enlightened 
to say, that such and suiih things are produced from Brahma, 
when there is nothing that exists apart or separate from him : 
(on account of the unity of all existences and identity of the 
actor and the act). 

5. It is a mere fiction of speech to speak of the world as 
creation or production, because it is difficult to explain the 
subject and object of the lecture, without the use of such ficti¬ 
tious language; (as the actor and act, the creator and 
the created &c). 

fi. Hence the language of dualists and pluralists is adopted 
in monotheistic doctrines, as the expressions, this one ia Brahma, 
or divine soul, and these others are the living souls, as they are 
in use in the popular language. 

7. It has been seen (explained), that the concrete world has 
sprung from the discrete Brahma; because the production of some- 
VoL. 11. 3 j; 
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tiling is tlie same with its material cause, though it seems 
different from it to common understandings. 

8. Multitudes of living beings rising like the rocks of Mertt 
and Mandara mountains, are joined with the main range from 
which they jut out. (All are but parts of one undivided whole. 
Pope.) 

9, Thousands and thousands of living beings, are incessantly 
produced from their common source, like the innumerable sprigs 
of forest trees, filling the woodland sky with tlieir variegated 
foliage. (So are all creatures but off shoots of the parent tree— 
the Supreme Soul). 

10 An infinity of living beings will continue to spring 
from the same, like blades of grass sprouting from the earth 
belowj and they wall likewise be reduced to the same, like the 
season plants of spring, dying away in the hot weather of 
Summer. 

11. There is no counting of the living creatures that exist at 
any time, and w-hat numbers of thorn, are being born and dying 
away at any moment; (and like waves of water are rising and 
falling at each instant). 

IS. Men with their duties proceed from the same divine 
source, like flowers growing with their fragrance from the same 
stem; and all these subside in the same receptacle whence they 
had their rise. 

13. We see the different tribes of demons and brutes, and 
of men and gods in this world, coming into existence from 
non-existence, and this is repeated without end. 

14. We see no other cause of their continuous revolution in 
this manner, except the forgetfulness of their reminiscence, which 
makes them oblivious of their original state, and conform with 
every mode of their metempsychosis into new forms. (Other¬ 
wise the retention of the knowledge of its original state and 
former impressions, would keep it alive in the same state of pre- 
meval purity, and exempt it from all transmigrations). 

15. BAma said:—For want of such reminiscence, I think 
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lliatj obedkmoe to tlie dictates of the infallible Sdstras, which 
have been promulgated by the sages, and based on the authority 
of the Vedas, is the surest way for the salvation of mankind. 

16. And I reckon those men us holy and perfect, who arc 
possest of the virtues of the great, and have magnanimity and 
equanimity of their souls, and have received the light of tho 
unknowable Brahma in tliera, (Such men are exempt from the 
pain of ti-ansmigratiou) V 

17. I reckon two things as the two eyes of the ignorant,, 
for their discernment of the path of salvation. The one is their 
good conduct, and the other their knowledge of the Sdstras, 
which follows the former. 

18. Because one who is righteous in his conduct only, with¬ 
out joining his righteousness with his knowledge also, is never 
taken into account; and is slighted by all to be plunged into 
insignificance and misery. (The unlearned virtuous, is as des¬ 
picable as the learned vicious), 

19. Again Sir;—it is the joint assent of men. and the Vcda> 
that acts and their actors come one after the other; and not 
as you said of their rising simultaneously from their divine 
origin. (That is to say; that the morals established by the 
wise, and the virtues inculcated by the holy scriptures, arc the; 
guides of good acts and their observers, which are not the spon¬ 
taneous growth of our nature or intention). 

20. It is the act which makes the actor, and the actor who 
does the work. Thus they follow one another on the analogy 
of the seed and the tree which produce one another. This mu¬ 
tuality of both is seen in the practice of men and ordinanancc.s; 
of the Veda. 

21. Acts are the causes of animal births, as the seed gives 
birth to the sprouts of plants; and again works proceed from 
living beings as the sprouts produce the seeds. (Thus both arc 
causes and effects of one another by turns, and never grown 
together). 

22. The desire that prompts a |>erson to his particular pur¬ 
suit in his prison house of this world, the same yields hun the 
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like fruits aud wo otlier- (Men get wlvat they have in their 
hearts and nothing besides), 

h . Such ].>eing the ease, how was it sir, that you said of 
iho production of animala from the seed of Brahma, without- 
the causality of then'prior acts, which you say to be simulta- 
ncous with the birth of animal beings. 

,H-’ . • • • O 

, 21.. On one hand you have set at naught the law of ants 
; ' ocdence and seciuenee of birth and action to one another, by 
your position of their .simultaneity. 

25. And again to sny, that Bralima is not the ongin of ac¬ 
tions, and that Brahind and other living beings are subjected 
to tboir several actions, are self contradictory propositions and 
opposed to common souse. (For the acts do not originate 
from Brahma, they cannot be binding on others; and if the 
actions do not proceed from that soarcc, whence do they eomo 
to take place). This question upsets the doctrine of Free Will. 

20, And also to say that living beings are boi’n together 
with their actions (by predt^stination), and arc bound to them to 
no purpose, would he to apply to them the analogy of fishes which 
are caught by the baits they cannot devour, but cause their death. 
(So men must be bound in vain to the baits of their actions, 
if they are to go without reaping their fruition). 

27. Therefore please to tell me sir, about the nature of acts, 
for you are best acquainted with the secrets of things, and 
can well remove my doubts on the subject. 

2B. Vasishtha repliedYou have well asked, my good 
Kdma ! about this intricate subject, which I will now explain 
to you in a manner that will enlighten your understanding. 

29. It is the activity of the mmd which forms its thoughts 
and intentions, which are the roots or seed of actions; and it 
is its passivity, which is the recepient of their results. (So says 
the Sruti whatever is thought in the mind, the same is ex- 
piossed in words and done in action)- 

Therefore no sooner did the principle of the mind sjuiiig 
from ?7‘ie essence of .Brdhma, than it was accompanied by its 
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tliottgbts and actions iu the bodies, which the Jiving beings 
assumed, according to their prior de.serts and in-born desires. 

31. As there is no difference b( 3 tween the seff-same flower 
and its fragrance; in the same manner there is no distinction 
of the mind, from its actions which are one and the same thing. 

32, It is the exertion of bodily activity, which we call an 
action here; but it is well larowri to the wise to be preceded 
by a mental action, which is called its thought in the mind: 
{chiUa of the chii ortho thought of the thinking principle). 

33. It is possible to deny the existence^ of material objects, 
of the air and water, the hill and others; hut it is impossible 
to deny the operations of our mental faculties, of which we 
have subjective evidence in ourselves. 

34, No deliberate action of the present or past life goes for 
nothing y all human actions and efforts arc atteud(?d with their 
just results, to which they are properly directed. (Sdvadhd- 
aani anueshthitan), 

3£ . As the ink ceases to ho ink, without its inkyhlackness, 
BO the mind ceases to exist, without the action of its mental 
operations. 

36. Cessation of mental operation, is attended with de¬ 
sinence of thought, and quiescence of the mind, is aceompatiied 
with discontiiuiance of actions. The liberated are free Irom 
both of these ; but the nnemancipate from neither. (/. e. The 
liberatecl are devoid of the thoughts and actions, which are 
concommittants with one another. 

37. The mind is ever united with its activity as the fire 
with its heat, and the want of either of these, is attended to 
worldings with the extinction or both. 

88. The mind being ever restless in itself, becomes identi¬ 
fied with the actions proceeding from its activity. The actions 
also whether good or bad, become identified with the mind, 
which feels their just rewards and punishments. Hence you see 
Rami! The insepaiable connection of the mind and acts, iu 
roeepvoeaiing their actions and reactions upon each other. 
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CHAPTER. LXXXXVI. 

iNqtUIEY INTO THE NATURE OE MiND. 


(/le EgOy the mhjectim and, really exidenientify. 

Argumont. The Faculties of tho Mind, and their Various Functions 
and appellations. 

ASISITTHA said :—The mind is mere thought, and thought 



V is the mind in motion (literally, having the property of 
fluctuation). Its actions are directed by the nature of the 
thoughts (lit-aocording to the nature of the ohjects of thought) > 
and the result of the acts is felt by every body in his mind. 

2. Iliima said :—Sir, I pray you will explain in length, re¬ 
garding the immaterial mind as opposed to the material body, 
and its inseparable property of will or volition (contrary to the 
inertness of dull matter). 

3. Vasishtha replied :—The nature of the mind is known to 
be composed of the property of Volition, which is an attribute, 
of the infinite and almighty power of the Supremo soul. (?'.<?. 
The mind is the volitive principle of the soul). 

4. The mind is known to be of the form of that self mov¬ 
ing principle, which determines the dubitation of men between 
the affirmative and negative sides ,* (as whether it is so or not 
dwihoiika'), i. e. The principle of rationality or the Reason¬ 
ing facnlty, consisting of the two great alternatives ; viz. 1 The 
princii>le of contradiction : or of two contradictory propositions 
of which one is true, and the other untrue, <?, Is, or, is rot. 
P. Raison determinantic or determining by a p'iori reasoning, as, 
jvhy so and not otherwise. 

6. The mind is known to be of the form of Ego, which 
is ignorant of the self manifesting soul of God ^ and believes 
itself as the subject of its thoughts and actions. 

6. The mind is oE the nature of imagination (Kalpana', 
which is ever busy in its operations ; hence the inactivity of the 
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tomd is as impossible in this world, as the insapiance d£ the 
sai>iant man. (Imagination is an active faculty, representing 
the phenomena of the internal and external worlds. Sir W 
Hamilton. It is an operation of the mind consisting of manifold 
functions, such as ;—1. of receiving by the faculty of concep¬ 
tion. 2. of retaining by the faculty of memory. 3. of recalling, 
by the power of reproductive fancy ; 4. of combining by pro¬ 
ductive fancy. In modern philosophy, it is the poioer of appre¬ 
hending ideas, and combining them into new forms). 

7. As there is no difference in the essence of fire and heat; 
so there is no difference whatever between mind and its activity, 
and so betwixt the mind and soul (/. e. the living soul). 

8. The mind is known by many names in the same person and 
body, according to its various faculties and functions, its various 
thoughts and desires, and their manifold operations and conse¬ 
quences, (Tho mind, soul and intellect taken together as the 
same thing, comprise all the powers of intellect and intelli¬ 
gence). 

0. Tho Divine Mind is said to be distributed into all-souls 
by mistake and without any reason ; since the All-fopan is 
without any substance or substratum, and mdi visible in its nature. 
It is a mere fabrication of our desires and fancies to diversify it 
in different persons. (The Divine mind being the Anima mnndit 
contains all within itself, and having no container of it, 

10. Whoever has set his desire in .any thing as if it were a 
reality, findsthe the same to he attended with the like fruit as ho 
had expected of it. (It means either that Association of ideas in 
tho mind, introducing as by a chord; a train of kindred consecu¬ 
tive ideas, which are realised by their constant repetition, or that 
the primary desires of our nature, which are not factitcous, but 
rising from our constitutions, are soon satisfied). 

.11, It is the movement of the mind, which is said and per¬ 
ceived by us to bo the source of our actions ^ and the actions 
of the mind are as various as the branches, leaves and fruits of 
trees. (So it is said, the free of desire has the nnnd for its seed, 
which gives force to the action of bodily organs, yesombling 



its brandies; ami tlie activities of tlio body, are tlie eanses 
which fructify the tree of desire). 


13. Whatever is determined by the mind, is readily brought 
into jierformance by the external org^aiis of action (Karamen~ 
di'iya) j thus Vieeaase the mind is the cause of action, it is iden¬ 
tified with the effect. (By the laW of the similarity of the 
cause and effect, in the g^rowth of one seed from another. Or 
tliat the effeeient cause a quo, is the same with the 
quod by inversion of the eansa-cognoseudi-in the effect being 
tali'on for the cause). 

13. The mind, understanding, egoism, intellect, action and 
imagination, together with memory, or retentivoness, desire, 
ignorance, exertion and memory, arc all synonyms of the mind. 
(The powens of the mind, eoustituto the mind itself). 

• 14. So also sen.satIon, nature, delusion and actions, are y, ords 
applied to the mind for bewilderment of the unclerstanuing. 
(Many words for the same thing, arc misleading from its true 
meaning). 

15. The simultaneous collision of many sensations, (like the 
Kalviitjfili sanyoga), diverts the mind from its clear sight of the 
object of its thought, and causes it to turn about in many 
ways. 

IG. RjCma asked :—How is it Sir, that so many words with 
their different significations, were invented to express the trans- 
cendant cause of our censciousness (the mind), and heap them 
on the same thing for our confusion only ? 

17. Vasishtha replied :—As man began to lose sight of his 
consciousness, and laboured under suppositions ab'Uit his-self, 
it was then that be found the mind to be the waking principle 
within him. {i. e. It is after one lias lost the knowledge of bis 
conscious soul, that he thinks himself to be composed of the 
mind. Or it ^vas after maids degradation from his spiritual 
nature, that he came to consider himself as an intellectual 
being with no higher power than his mental faculties ih.Qmanas : 
(whence he derives his name as ma%,.mdnava or manusha). 

18. When man after considering himself and other things 
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comes to tiuderstaud them in tlieir true light j he is then said 
to have his unclcrstanditig-5?<^i'i-^i2. (We understand with or by 
means of reason, as we say a—proposition is right by its reasons 
hetuvMa j but not reason on any thing without understanding 
it; as we Cannot judge of a thing without knowing what it is), 

19. When man by false conception of himself, assumes a 

personality to him by his pride, he is called,an egoist, with the 
principle of ego or egoism in him, causing his bondage on earth. 
Absolute egoism is the doubting of every thing beside self-exis¬ 
tence. P^fsoTinssi iiuiufiue individtid substduiidm 

Boethius* 

20. It is called thought which passes from one object to 
another in quick succession, and like the whims of boys, shifts 
from one thing to another without forming a right judgement 
of any. (Thoughts are fickle and fleeting, and flying from one 
subject to another, without dwelling long upon any). 

21. The mind is identified with acts, done by the exercise of 
a power immanent in itsolfc as the agent j and the result of the 
actions, whether physical or moral, good or bad, recurs to the mind 
in their effects. (I'lie mind is the agent and recejiient of the 
effects of all its various internal and external actions, such as 
right or wrong, virtuous or vicious, praiseworthy or blamable, 
perfect or imperfect and tho like). 

22. The mind is termed fancy for its holding fast on fleeting 

nhantasies hy letting loose its solid and certain truths. It is 
also tho imagination, for giviiiET various images or to the objects 
of its Kdlpana, It is Qti\\Q([.~K(ikatnlipa Hawjogci or 

accidental assemblage of fancied objects. It is defined as tne 


agglutinative and associative power to collect materials for ima¬ 
gination which builds up on them. {Imaginanest quan reicorporae) 
fig nra m con iewp I a fi . 11 cscavtes). 

^ 20. The Memory or retention is tliat power of the mind, 
which retains an image whether known or unknown before, as 
if it were a certainty known already j and when it is attemled 
with the effort of recalling it to the mind, it is termed as remem¬ 
brance or recollection. (Memory is tho storehouse of ideas 
VoL. II. 3a 



preconceived or thought to be known before in tlie tuindi 
iEetention is the keeping of the ideas got from sertaatioa and 
reflection. Remembrance is the spontaneous act of the mind j 
and recollection and remmisoence, are intentional acts of the 
will. All these powers and acts of the mind, are singly and 
collectively called the mind itself; ivs when I say, I have got it 
in mind, I may mean, I have it in memory, remembrance &c. &c. 

S4. The appetence which resides in the region of the 
mind, for possession of the objects of past enjoyment; as also 
the efforts of the mind for attainment of other things, are 
called its desires. (Appetites or desires are—common to all, and 
, are sensitive and rational, irascible &c. Vide Reed and Stewart. 
The mind is the same as desire ; as when I say, I have a mind 
to do a thing, I mean, I have a desire to do it), 

26. When the mind’s clear sight of the light of the soul or 
self, is obscured by the shadow of other gross things, which 
appear to be real instead of the true spiritual, it is called 
ignorance j and is another name of the deluded understanding, 
(It is called or absence of Yid^A on knowledge of spiri¬ 

tual truth. It becomes MaAAznd^d or incorrigible or invincible 
ignorance, when the manners and the mind are both vitiated by 
falsehood and error). 

26. The next is doubt, which entraps the dubious mind in 
the snare of scepticism, and tends to be the destruction of the soul, 
by causing it to disbelieve and forget the supreme spirit. (To 
the sceptic doubts for knowledge rise; but they give way before 
the advance of spiritual light). 

27. The mind is called sensation, because all its actions of 
hearing and feeling, of seeing and smelling, thinking and enjoy¬ 
ing, serve to delight the senses, which convoy the impressions 
back to the mind. (The doctrine that all knowledge is derived 
originally from senses, holds the single fact of sensation as suffi¬ 
cient for all mental phenomena. It is the philosophy of Con- 
dilac, called Dirt philosophy by Fichte), 

28. The mind that views all the phenomena of nature in 
the Supreme Spirit, and takes outward nature as a copy of the 
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eicrnal mind of God, IS dosignatad by the name oi nature 
itself, (Because God is the Naliira mtw^rans or the Author of 
Nature J and the works of nature—matter and mind, are the 
Naiiit'a natttratd. Hence the mind knowing ite own nature ami 
that of its eause, is said to be an union of both natures, and is 
the personality of Brahm^i the Dimiurg, who is corabiued of 
nature and mind), 

29. The mind is called mdyd or magic, because it converts 
the real into unreal, and the unreal into real. Thus showing 
the realities as unrealities, and the vice^-vcna by turns. It is 
termed error or mistake of oitr judgement, giving ascent to 
what is untrue and the contrary. Tlie causes of error arc said 
to be ignorance (avidyd) and passions (tamas). 

30. The sensible actions are seeing and hearing, feeling, 
tasting and smelling, of the outward orgaiis of sense ; but the 
mind is the cause both of these actions and their acts. (The- 
mind moves the oigans to their actions, as also feels and per¬ 
ceives their acts in itself). 

31. The intellect (chit) being bewildered in its view of the- 
iutellecfeual world (ehetyas), manifests itself in the form of the- 
mind, and becomes the subject of the various functions which 
ai’c attributed to it, (The intellect having lost its universality, 
and the faculty of iut«dIection or discernment of universal 
propositions, falls into the faults of sensitivity and volition,, 
by employing itself to particular objects of sense and sensible^ 
desires). • 

32. Being changed into the category of the mind, the intol- 
lect loses its original state of purity, and becomes subject to a 
hundred desires of its own milking (by its volitive faculty). 

83. Its abstract knowledge of general trutlis being shadowed 
by its percipience of concrete and particular gross bodies, it comes 
to the knowledge of numbers and parts, and’ is overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of its thoughts and the objects of its besires. 
(-/. e. Having lost the knowledge of the universal whole and 
discrete numbers, the mind comes to know the concrete particu¬ 
lars only). 



34. Ifc is variously sfcyied as tlie living pmiciple and tlie 
mind by most people on oavtli; but it is known as intclleetion 
and understanding (cbitba and buddlii) by tbc wise. 

35. The intellect being depraved by its falling dff from the 
sole siipreme soul, is variously named by the learned acoovding to 
its 8ucces.sive phases and functions, owing to its being vitiated, 
by its various desires, and the variety of their objects. 

36. Ildma said :—O Sir! that art acquainted with all trutljs, 
please toll me, whether tlic mind is a material or immaterial 
thing, which I have not been able to ascertain as yet. (Ibis 
said to be matter by materialists and as spirit by spiritualists). 

37. Vasishtha I'cplied ;—The mind, O Rdma ! is neither a 
gross substance nor an intelligent principle altogether ; it is 
originally' as intelligent as the intellect; but being sullied by 
the evils of the world, and fch(3 passions and desires of tbc body, 
it takes the name of the mind, (b’rom its minding of many 
tbings). 

38. The intellect (cbit) which is tbc eanse of the world, is 

called the or heart, when it is situated in the bosom of 

sentient bodies, with all its affections and feelings (dvildin). 
It then has a nature between goodness and badness (by reason of 
its moral feelings and bad passions'. 

39. When the heart remains without a certain and uniform 
fixity to its purpose, and steadiness in its own nature, it feels all 
the inner changes with the vicissitudes of the outer world, and is 
as a reflector of tlic same. (The text says, tlic fluctuations of 
the heart, cause tbc vicissitudes of the world. But liovv can the 
heart be subjective, and tlic world the objective ? Is the heart 
author of its feelings without receiving them from without? Yes). 

40. The intellect hanging between its intelligence and gross 
objects, takes the name of the mind, when it is vitiated by its 
contact with outward objects. 

41. When the action of the Intellect or the faculty of intellec¬ 
tion, is vitiated by sensitivity', and becomes dull by reason of 
its inward dross ; it is then styled the mind, which is neither 
a gro-ss matci ial thing, nor an intelligent spiritual principle. 




-42. Tiic iutelleclual principle is variously desig-natecl by-, 
many sticli nameSj as the niind^ the understancling, the >y<?, 
and the'living soul or principle'of animation. 


43. The mind bears its different appellations according' to 
tliO yariety of its functions ^ just as an actor in the theatre, 
appears under diHerent names and garbs of the dramatic per¬ 
sonages oil the stage. (The world is a stage, where one man, 
acts many parts. Shakespeare),. 

44. As a man passes under many titles, according to his 
various occupations and professions ; so the mind takes different 
appellations according to the various operations of its nature. (Thus 
one man is a scholar, a householder, an officer, a subject and many 
others at once). 

45. Besides the names that I have mentioned regarding the 
mind, the disputants in mental philosophy, have invented many 
others agreeably to their diverse theories. 

4t>. They have attributed to the mind many designations, 
according to the views in which the)' designed to exliibit its 
nature ; such as some calling it the iuteilect, another the under¬ 
standing, the sensation and so forth. 

47. One takes it as dull matter, and another as the living 
principle/ some one calls it tlie ego, while others apply the term' 
undorstandiug to it. (As Manas or Manu is the father of and 
of the same nature with all mankind; so is the mind manas or 
msKS, similiU’ in its nature and names with every one and all i ts 
operations). 

48. I have told you, Ildma that egoism, mind and the light 
of understanding, together with the volition of creation, are 
but different properties of the one and same internal principle. 
(Ego-the subjective, mind>tho motive, understanding-the think¬ 
ing, and the volitive powers, all relate to the same soul. All these 

are different faculties having the one and same common root_ 

the oiie universal soul). 

40. Tire Nydyd, philosophy has taken the mind &c., in differ¬ 
ent lights according to its own view of them ; and so the Saukhya 
system explains the perception and senses in a way peculiar to 
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itself, (Namely : tbe Nydji says^ the Ego to bo a oi‘ 

substance; the living soul as God; the miud a sensitive par¬ 
ticle and internal organ ; and iinderetanding as a transitory 
property of the mind. The Sdnkbya lias the understanding as 
a product of matter, and egoism a resultant of the same, and 
the mind as the eleventh organ of sense). 

hO. In this manner are all these terms taken in very differ¬ 
ent acceptations, by the different systems of Mimansa, Valscshi- 
ka, Arhata and Buddhist philosophy. The Panclmratra and 
some other systems, have given them particular senses disagree¬ 
ing with one another. Sec Itakbitldasa Nyayaratna’s tract on 
the identity of the mind and the soul almd ; and HirdlaFs reply 
to and refutation of the same). 

51. AH these various doctrines, arising at different tiraea 
and in distant countries,, lead at last to the same supreme Being, 
like the very many different ways, lefiding their passengers to the 
same imperial city. (All systems of philosophy, like every scheme 
of religion and its different sects and schisms, lead their followers 
to the same truth of one Superintending power or Deity). 

5^. It is ignorance of this supreme truth or misunderstanding 
of the discordant doctrines, that causes the votaries of differ¬ 
ent systems and sects, to carry on an endless dispute among 
themselves with bitter acromony. (All party contentions, are 
bat effects of ignorance of the various terminology bearing the 
same sense). 

53, The disputants maintain their particular positions by 
their respective dogmatism j just as passengers persist in their 
accustomed paths as the best suited to them, (Bias has a strong’- 
er basis in the mind and has a faster—hold of the human heart, 
than the best reason and the surest truth). 

54. They have spoken falsely, whose words point out every 
thing as the fruit of our acts, and direct mankind only to the 
performance of their actions. It is acoording to the various 
piv>spects that men have in view, that they have given their 
reasons in their own ways, (Ask of the learned, the learned 
are blind this bids you shun, and that to love mankind Pope). 





155/ TKe mmd receives its va.riou8 names from its different 
jfunotions as a man is called Snataka ov early bather, and a 
“donor, from his acta of sacred oblutions and religious gifts. 


50. As the actor gets his many titles, according to the seve¬ 
ral parts which he performs; so the mind takes tin? name of a 
Jiva. or living being, from its animation of the body and its 
desires. (The mind is repeatedly said to be the animating and 
volitive principle). 

67. The mind is said to be the heart also, which i.s perceived 
by every body to reside within himself. A man without the 
heart, has no feeling nor sensation. , 

58. It is the heart which feels the inward pleasure or pain, 
derived from the sight or touch, hearing or smelling, and eating 
and drinking of pleasurable and painful things. 

59. As the light shows the colours of things to the sight, 
so the mind is the organ, that reflects and shows the sensations 
of all sensible objects in the cranium and sensory. 

60. Know him as the dullest of beings, who thinks the mind 
to be a dull material substance; and whose gross understanding 
cannot understand the nature of the Intellect. 

61. The mind is neither intelligence (chetana) nor inert 
matter (jada) j it is the ego that has sprung amidst the various 
joys and griefs in this world. (The pure intelligence knows no 
pleasure nor pain j but the mind which is the same with the 
conscious egoy is subjected to both in this world). 

Q2. The mind which is one with the divine Intellect (t, e. 
sedately fixed in the one Brahmd), perceives the world to be 
absorbed into itself; but being polluted with matter (like fresh 
water with soil), it falls into the error of taking the world for 
real. (The clear mind like clear water is unsullied with the soil 
of the material world; but the vitiated mind, like foul water, 
is full of the filth of worldliness). 

0S, Know R^ma, that neither the pure immaterial intellect, 
nor gross matter as the inert stone, can be the cause of the ma¬ 
terial world. (The spirit cannot produce matter, nor can dull 
matter be productive of itself). 
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04. Know iLen, O Ildgliavaj that neitker intelligence mV 
inertia, is the cause of the World; it is ike mind tkat is Ike 
cause of visible objects, as it is tke light which unfolds them, to 
the view. {Intelligence is the knowledge of the self-evident, 
and not their cause). 

66. For where there is no mind, there is no perception of the 
outer world, nor does dull matter know of the existence ot 
anything; hut everything is extinct with the extinction of the 
tnind. (A dead body like a dull block, is insensible of every thing). 

66. The mind has a multiplicity of synonyms, varied by its 
multifatioua avocations; as the one continuous duration under ^ 
goes a hundred homonyms, by the variations of its times and 
seasons. 

67. If egoism is not granted to be a mental action, and the 
sensations he reckoned as actions of the body j J et its name of 
the living principle, answers for all the acts of the body and 
mind. (Egoism or knowledge of the self, is attributed to the 
soul by some schools of philosoxiby, and sensations are said to bo 
corporeal and nervous actions; yet the moving and animating 
power of the mind, must account for all bodily and mental 

actions.) 

68. Whatever varieties are mentioned of the mind, by the 
reasonings of different systems of philosophy, and sometimes 
by the advocates of an opinion, and at others by their adver¬ 
saries 

69. They are neither intelligible nor distinguishable from 
one another, except that they are all powers of the self-same 
mind j which like the proQueut sea, pours its w.aters into innu¬ 
merable outlets. 

70. As soon as men began to attribute—materialistic powers 
and force to the nature of the pure (immaterial) consciousness, 
they fell into the error of these varieties of their own making. 

71. As the spider lets out its thread from itself, it is in the 
same manner that the inert has sprung from the intellect, and 
matter has come into existence from the ever active spirit of 
of Br.ahma. 
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(The Sniti Bays :-^Evei‘y thing' comes out of the spirit as the 
tlireacl from the spider, the hairs and nails from the animal 
body, and as rocks and vegetables springing from the earth). 

72. It is ignorance (of the said Sruti), that has introdneed 
the various opinions concerning the essence of the mind >, and 
hence arose the various synonymotts expressions, significant of 
the Intelieot among the opponents. 

73. The same pure Intellect, is brought to bear the different 
designations of the mind, as understanding, living principle and 

egoism j and the same is expressed in the world by the terms 
intelligence, heart, animation and many other synonyms, which, 
being taken as expressive of the same thing, must put an end 
to all dispute. (So all metaphysical disputes owe their origin 
to the difference of terminology. Such as, Kant regarded the 
mind under its ttae faculties of cognition, desire and .moral 
feeling, called as Erkenut nifvermogen or Denkvermogcri. 
Eegehrun-gsvermogen, and Gcfuhlsvermogen. Instead of multi¬ 
plying the synonyms of Mind here, I refer the reader to Boget’s 
Thesaurus for them). 


CHAPTER LXXXXVII. 

The Magnitude op the Sphehe op the Intellect, 

Argument. The Intellectual, Mental and Material Spheres, and their 
representations in the Mind. 

■p AMA said :~I come to understand, O venerable sage ! from 
JCv all you have propounded, that this grandeur of the uni- 
verse being’ tbe work, of the Divine IMiud, is all derived from the 
same. (Here tbe creation of the world by the Divine mind, is 
viewed .in the pantheistic light of Emanation). 

2. Vasishtha answered ;—The Mind as already said, having 
assumed a substantial form, manifested itself in the form of 
water in tbe mirage, raised by tbe shining blaze of its own light, 
(This passage embodies both theories, that light was the first 
work of God, and the Spirit of God moved on the surface of the 
waters. 0 riihEloim markapetk-Ji pene al maim, Genesis. Apa 
eva Basarjddau. Manu). 

3. The mind became amalgamated (identic), with the con 
tents of the world, in the Spirit of Brahm^, now showing itself 
in the form of man, and now appearing as a God. («. 
the mind reflected on these images which were evolution of itself 
in itself; because the thought or product of tbe mind, was 
of the same substance with itself. (This accords with the pan¬ 
theistic doctrine, that God and Nature are one substance, and 
the one is a modification, of tbe other). 

4'. Somewhere he showed himself as a demon and at anothei 
place like a ijahha (yakka) j here he was as a Oandharvd, and 
there in the form of a Kinnard. (All these were the ideal ma¬ 
nifestations of the Divine Mind). 

5. The vast expense of the Mind, was found to comprise in it 
the various tracts of land ; and the pictures of many cities and 
habitable places. (Because tbe mind is the reservoir of all their 
images). 





6. Sueb being the capacity of the mind, there is no reckon¬ 
ing' of the millions of bodies, which are contained in it, like the 
woods and plants in a forest. All those are not worth our con¬ 
sideration in our inquiry about the mind. (They are as useless 
to the psychologist as botany is to the geologist). 

7. It was this mind which spread out the world with all its 
contents, beside which there exists naught but the Supreme 
Spirit. (The mind is the container of the archifcypes of the 
ectypical world, or the recording power of knowledge; but the 
Supreme Soul is the disembodied self—-consciousness, having the 
principle of volition or Will; while the Spirit is the animating 
faculty of the soul). 

8. The soul is beyond every category, it is omnipresent and 
the substratum of all existence, and it is by the power of this- 
BOul, that the mind doth move and manifest itself. (The mind 
is the soul incorporated with bodies; but the soul is quite apart 
fi'om these). 

9. The Mind is known as the cause of the body, which i» 
work of the mind; it is born and becomes extinct with the 
body, which the soul does not, nor has it any such quality whicli 
belongs to the mind. 

10. The mind is found by right reasoning to be a perishable 
object, and no sooner doth it perish, than the living soul suc¬ 
ceeds to obtain its final liberation. For the desires of the mind 
arc the bondage of its transmigration, but the dissolution of the 
mind with its desires, secures its liberation. (Volition and 
velleity, are the active and inactive acts of the mind for its eternal 
bondage). 

11. After decadeiice of the mental desires there is no more 
any exertion for acts. This state is called the liberation of liv¬ 
ing souls, from their release from trouble and care; and the 
mind thus released, never comes to be born and die again. (Free 
from desire, is freedom from deadly sin). 

12. R^ma said Sir ! You have said before, that human 
nature is principally of three kinds vizthe good, the gentle 



and the base rajas and kmas ); and it is owing to the good 

ox bad nature o£ their minds, that men differ from one an 
other. 


13. Now please tell me, how could the wondrous mind ori¬ 
ginate from the pure intellect with its g'ood or bad propensities, 
which are wanting in the Divine Intellect, 

14. Vasishtha replied Know R^ma, that there are three 
spheres of the infinite vacuity, at immense distances from one 
another : and these are the intellcotaa], mental, and. the physical 
spheres. 

15. These spheres are common to all mankind, and are spread 
out everywhere ; and they have all sprung and come to being from 
the essence of the Ohit or Divine Intellect. (The first is the 
space of Divine Infinity, the second is the spaUxm tlunamia or 
potential space and may be filled by bodies; and the third is 
the place energei or actually occupied by bodies). 

I(). That space which is both in the inside and , outside of 
everything, and denotes its occupation, or otherwise by some 
suhstanee or its absence, and pervades througli all nature, is e^alh 
ed the inane sphere of the Intellect. 

17. That is called the sphere of the Intellect, which embraces 
all space and time which has spread out the other spheres, and 
which is the highest and best of all. 

18. The physical sphere contains all created beings, and ex¬ 
tends to the circuit of the ten sides, all about and above and 
below us. It is a continued space filled with air, which supports 
the clouds and waters above the firmament. 

19. Then the vacuity of the mental sphere, which has also 
sprung from the intellectual sphere, has likewise the intellect for 
its cause like the others, as the day is the source of all works and 
animal activities. (Here the word works has the double sense 
of the works of creation, which were made in the week days, and 
the daily works of men and their religious duties, all which 
arc done in the day time. The, night being the time to 
sleep). 
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20. The vitiated Inteileot which views itself as a dull thing, 
amidst the gross material objects of the physical sphere, the 
game is termed the mind, which thinks of both spheres, whence 
it is born and where it is placed. 

21. It is for the understanding of the unenlightened, that I 
have made use of the metaphor of the spheres; because figures are 
used for the instruction of the unenlightened and not to lig'hten 
the enliglitened. (These serve for ocular demonstrations in ma¬ 
thematical and not in metaphysical sciences). 

22. In the intellectual sphere, you will see one Supreme 
Brahma, filling its wliole space, and being without parts or attri¬ 
butes, and intelligible only to the enlightened. 

23. The ig’uorant require to be instructed in appropriate 
words and precise language, showing the demarkation between 
monotheism and detheism, which is unnecessary for the instruc¬ 
tion of the enlightened. 

24. I have contrived to explain to you the natm’e of divine 
Icnowledge, by the parable of the three spheres, which will en¬ 
lighten you as long as you are in dark on the subject. 

25. The intellectual sphere being obscured by ignorance, 
we are led to look into the mental and physical spheres; not 
knowing that they are as delusive as the sunbeams in a mirage, 
and 8s destructive as the flames of a conflagration. , 

26. The pure intellect being clianged to the state of the 
changeful mind, takes a debased figure; and then being con- 
fouudod in itself, weaves the magic web of the world to entangle 
itself in the same, 

*27, The ignorant that are guided by the dictates of their 
perverted niinds, know nothing concerning the nature of the In¬ 
tellect, which is identic with the Supreme, So the witless thati 

*Tho allegory of the f.hree sphei’es, inGans no more than tho triple state 
of inar^ as a spiritual, an intellectual and a physioal or cor^noroal bring. Tho 
intollectnal state in the text, ia properly tho spiintual and highest state of 
a human being* Tho meutal ia next to the intellectual or midmost state 
of man, and tho physical or corporeal state, is tho lowest condition, in which 
tho eleratod nature of huniaxiity is subjected like an inferior animal, to grovel 
upon the earth» 
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unwitting’ly take tfe« white shells for bright silver, are seen to 
labour under their delusion, until they are freed from it, by the 
clear light of their understanding’. 



CHAPTER L?:xxxvin, 

HjSTOIIY OB THE HoMAN HeAIIT. 


Argument. The wide extent of the Heart and its ultimate Diasolation* 



HATEVER may be the origin and nature of the humati 


* » heart (which some take for the mind), it should be always 
inquired into in seeking out one^s own liberation. (The heart 
called antuhharana —-an inner org’an, is often supposed as the 
same with the mind; its cravings after worldlinessj are to be 
suppressed ’inder its longing for liberation from worldly cares). 

3. The heart being fixed in the Supreme^ becomes purified 
of its worldly desires and attachments; and then O R.4ma! 
it perceives that soul in itself, which transcends all imaginations 
of the mind. (Kalpan^s are imaginary attributes of God in 
the jnind; who can only be seen in the heart). 

3. It is the province of the heart, to secure the sodatenGvSS 
of the wmrld in itself ^ and it lies in the power of the heart, 
either to make its bondage or get its freedom, from the desires 
and troubles of the world. 

4. On this subject there bangs a curious tale relating the 
legend of the heart, which was revealed to me of yore by Brab- 
mfi himself; and which I will now relate to you Rtlma, if you 
will listen to it with attention. 

5. There is a lomg, open and dreary desert RjlmAtavi by 
name; which was quite still and solitary and without an inha¬ 
bitant, in it; and so vast in its extent, as to make a pace of 
a league of it. (Or rather to make a league of a pace of it). 

6. There stood a man of a terrific and gigantic figure in, it, 
with a sorrowful visage and troubled mind, and having a thous¬ 
and arms and a thousand eyes. 

7. He held many clubs and roace.^ in all hi.s manifold arms, 
with which he was striking his own hack and breast, and then 
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running; away in tins diieetioTi and that; (as if for fear of being- 
caught by some one). 

8. Then having sti‘uelc hirnself fast and hard with his own 
hands, he fled afar a hundred leagues for fear of being laid hold 
by some body. 

9. Thus striking--and crying and flying afar on all sides, he^ 
became tired and spent, and lank in his legs and arnis. 

10. lie fell flat with his languid limbs in a large blind pit, 
amidst the deep gloom of a dark nigbt, and in the depth of a 
dire dark cave (from which he could not rise). 

11. After the lapse of a long time, he scrambled out of the 
pit with difficulty ; and again continued to run away, and strike 
himself with his own hands as before. 

12. Tie ran again a great way, till at last he fell upon a 
thorny thicket of Karanja plants, .which caught him as fast m 
in its brambles, as a moth or grosshopper is caught in a flame. 

13. He with much difficulty extricated himself fronri the 

prickles of the furze; and began again to beat Itirnself 

as before, and run in his wonted course as usual. 

14. Having then'gone a great way of? from that place, he 
got to a grove of plantain arbour under the cooling moonbeams, 
where he sat for a while \vith a smiling countenance. 

J .5. Having then come out of "the plantain grove, he went 
on running- and beating himself in his usual way. 

16. Going ag.ain a great way in his hurriness, he fell down 
again in a great and darksome ditch, by being exhausted in all 
bis limbs and his whole body. 

17. Rising from the ditch, he entered a plantain forest, and 
oomi)jg out from that spot, he fell into another ditch and the'n 
in auothc]- Karanja thicket. 

f 8. Thus he was falling into one ditch after rising from a 
thorny furze, and repeatedly beating himself and crying in 
secret, 

19. I beheld him going on in this way for a long time, 
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a-nd tlien I wifcli all my force, rushed forward and stopped him 
ill his way, 

20. I asked him saying* i—'Who are you Sir, and why do 
you act in this manner ? What business have you in this jdace, 
and why do you wail and trouble yourself for nothingf ? 

21. Being thus asked by me, O RAma ! he answered me 
saying *.—I ara no body, O sage I nor do I do any such thing 
as you are telling me about. 

22. I am here stricken by you, and you are my greatest 
enemy ; I am here beheld and persecuted by you, both to my 
great sorrow and delight. 

2e2. Saying so, he looked sorrowfully into his bruised body 
and limbs, and then cried aloud and wept a flood of tears, which 
fell like a shower of rain on the forest ground. 

24. After a short while ho ceased from his weeping, and 
then looking at his iinibs; he laughed and cried aloud ia his 
mirth. 

25. After his laughter and loud shouts were over, hear, O 
Rilma 1 wLat the man next did before mo. He began to tear 
off and separate the members df his big body, and cast them 
away on all sides. 

26. He first let fall his big head, and then his afms, and 
Afterwards his breast and then his belly also. 

27. Thus the man having severed the parts of his body one 
after another, was now ready to remove himself elsewhere with 
his legs only, by the decree of his destiny. 

28* After he had gone, there appeared another man to my 
sight, of the same form and figure with the former one, and 
striking his body himself as the other. 

29* He kept running with his big legs and outstretched 
stout arms, until he fell into the pit, whence he rose again, and 
betook to his flight as before. 

SO. He fell into a pond again, and then rose and ran with 
his body wringing with pain > falling again in hidden cavesy 
and then resorting to the cooling shade of forest trees. 

VoL. II. U 
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81. Now ailing and now regaling, and now torturing himself 
with his own hands s and in this way I saw him for eoinetime 
with horror niid surprise in myself. 

82, I stopped him in. his cOni'se, and asked about what 
he was doing j to which he returned his crying and laughter 
for his answers by turns. 

33. Finding at last his body and limbs decaying in their 
Strength, he thought upon the power of destiny, and the state 
of human lot, and was prepared to depart, 

84. I came again to see another succeeding him in the same 
desert path, who had been flying and torturing himself in the 
same way as the others gone before him. 

85. He fell in the same dark pit in his flight, where 1 stood 
Jong to witness his sad and fearful plight. 

86. Finding this wretched man not rising above the pit 
for a long time, I advanced to raise him up, when I saw another 
man following his footsteps, 

37. Seeing him of the same form, and hastening io his impen" 
cling fall in the dolefullpit, I mn to stop his fate, by the same 
query I made to the others before, 

88. But O lotuB-ieyed Ramoj! tlie man paid no heed to my 
question and only said, you must be a fool to know nothing of 
me, 

39. Yon ivicked Brdhman ! he said to me, and went on in 
his course j while 1 kept wandering in that dreadful desert in 
.my own way. 

40. I saw many such mem coming one after the other to 
their unavoidable ruin, and though I addressed to all and every 
one of them, yet they softly glided away by me, like phantoms 
in a dream. 

41. Some of them gave no heed to my saying, as a man 
pays no attention to a dead body j and some among the pit-fallen 
had the good fortune of rising again. 

42. Some among these had no egress from the plantain 
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grove for a long while, and some were lost forever, amidst the 
thorns and thistles of Karanja thiclcets. 

4d. There were some pious persons among them, that had 
no place for their abode j though that great desert was so very- 
extensive as I have told you already ; (and capable of affording 
habitations for all and many more of them). 

44. This vast desert is still in existence, together with these 
sorts of men therein 5 and that place is well known to you, 
BAma, as the common range of mankind. Don^t you. remember it 
now, with all the culture of your mind from your early youth ? 

45. O that dreadful desert is this world, filled with thorns and 
dangers on all sides. It is a dark desert amidst a thick spread 
darkness, and no body that comes herein, finds the peace and 
quiet of his heart, except such as have acquired, the divine know¬ 
ledge, which makes it a rose garden to them. {See th-; pilj-falls 
in the bridge of Addison^s Vision of mirza). 



“ CHAPTER HXXXXIX. 

History OF the Heart Continued. 

Argument. Explanation of the preceding Allegory. 

A'MA said i—Wlmt is that great desert. Sir, and when was it 



seen bj me, and how came it to be known to me ? What 
were those men there, and what were they about ? 

3. Vasisbfcha replied;—^Attend O gi'eat-armed Rdma! and 
1 will toll you all:—' 

-That great desert is not distant nor different from tbis wilder-* 
ness of the world. 

• B, That which boars the name of the world, is a deep arid 
dark abyss in itself. Its hollowness is unfathomable and un- 
fordable; .and its un-reality appearing as reality to the ignorant, 
i(s to be known as the great desert spoken of before. 

4 . The true reality is obtainable by the light of reason only, 
and by the knowledge of one object aibno. This one is fuR 
without its union with any other, it is one and only by itself. 

5 . The big bodied men, that you beheld wandering therein, 
know them to be the minds of. men, andl bound to the miseries 
of the w'orld. 

6 . Their observer was Reason personified in myself, and it 
was I only and no other person, that could discern the folly of 
their minds by my guiding reason. 

7. It is my business to awaken those drowsy minds to the 
light of reason, as it is the work of the sun to open the lotus-* 
buds to bloom, by his enlivening rays. 

8 . My counsels have prevailed on some minds and hearts, 
which have received them with attention; and have turnedthem 
away from earthly broil?, to the way of true contentment and 
tranrpnhty, 
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9. "Bu6 there were others that paid no attention to my leo- 
“twres throiigh their great ignorance; but fell down into the pit, 
upon being chid by me with reproofs and rebukes. 

10. Those deep and dark pits were no other than the pits 
of hell and the plantain groves of which I have told you, were 
the gardens of Paradise. 

11. Know these to be the seats of those minds which long 
for heavenly joys, and the dark pits to be the abode of hellish 
hearts, which can never get their release from those darksome 
dungeons. 

13. Those who having once entered the plantain grove, do 
not come out any more from it; know them to be the minds of 
the virtuous, and frought with all their virtues. 

13 . Those which having fallen into ihl Karanja thickets, were 
•unable to extricate themselves from the thorns; know them to 
be the minds of men, that are entangled in the snares of the 
"World. 

14'. Some minds which were enlightened with the knowledge 
of truth, got released from the snares; but the unenlightened 
are bound to repeated transmigrations in different births. 

15. The souls which are subjected to metempsychosis, have 
their rise aud fall in repetition, from higher to lower births, and 
the vice-versa likewise. 

Id. The thick thicket of Karanja brambles, represents the 
bonds of conjugal and family relations? they are the source 
of various human desires, which are springs of all other woe, 
difficulty and dangers. 

17. The minds that have been confined in the Karanja 
bushes are those, that are repeatedly born in human bodies, 
and are repeatedly entangled into domestic attachments from 
which all other animals are quite at large. 

18. O support of Raghu's race 1 the plantain grove which 
I told you was cooling with moonbeams ; know the same to be 
the refreshing arboqr of heaven, which gives delight to the 
poiib 





19r Those : persons are placed here, who have their bodies 
fraught with virtuous deeds, and edified by jiersevering' devotion 
and austerities, and whose souls are elevated above others. 


aO. Those ignora,nt, thoughtless and unmindful men, that 
slighted my advice, were themselves slighted by their own minds, 
which were deprived of the knowledge of their own souls and 
of their reason. 

21. Those who told me, "we are undone at your sight, and 
you are our greatest enemy j were demented fools, and melting 
away with their lamentations (for having disregarded my coun¬ 
sels). 

32. Those who were loudly wailing, and let fall a flood of 
tears in their weeping' j were men who bitterly deplored in their 
minds for being snatched from the snare of pleasures, to which 
they had been so fondly attached. 

33. Those having a little sense and reason, but not arriving 
to the pure knowledge of God; were bitterly complaihing in 
tbeir hearts, for being obliged to forsake their fond enjoyments 
of life. 

34. Those who came to their understanding, now wept over 
the pains which they had inflicted on their bodies, for the sup- 
portance of their families; and were grieved in their minds to 
leave behind the objects of their care, for whom they hvad taken 
Buch pains. 

35 . The minds that had some light of reason, and had not 
yet arrived to divine knowledge, were still sorrowing for having 
to leave behind their own bodies, wherein they had their late 
abode. 

P 26. Those who smiled in the oheerfuliiess of their hearts, 

were men who had come to the light of reason j and it was theii 
* reason which gave consolation to their hearts. 

27, The reasonable soul that is removed from its bondage 
‘ of the world, exults with joy in its mind, to find itself liberated! 

? from the cares of life. 

i 2S. Those men who laughed to scorn their battered and shat- 

1 ' 



icred badieSj were glad to tbink in their mmds> how they got 
lid of the confines of their bodies and limbs, the accomplices of 
their actions. 


20. Those who laughed with scorn to see the falling mem» 
bers of their bodies, were glad to think in their minds, that they 
were no better than instraments to their various labours in the 
world. 

80. Those who had come to the light of reason, and fiad 
found their rest in the supreme state of felicity, looked down 
with scorn upon the former abodes of their meanness from a 
distance. 

31. The man who was stopped by me on his way and asked 
with concern (about what he was going to do); w.as made to undbr- 
staiid how the power of wisdom, could outbrave the desperate. 

^82. The weakened limbs, that gradually disappeared from 
sight, meant the subjection of the members of the body, under 
the control of the mind, that is freed from its venality of 
riches. 

33. The man that is represented with a thousand arms and 
eyes, is a symbol of the covetous mind, which looks to and longs 
after everything, and wants to grasp all things, as with so many 
hands. (The ambition of Alexander is described to count the 
spheres, and grasp the earth and heaven in his arms). 

3‘1<. The man that was striking himself with his blows, 
meant the torments which a man inflicts on his own mind, by 
the strokes of his anxieties and cai’cs, 

35. The man who had been running away with striking 
hard blows upon his body, signified how the mind mns all about, 
being laSjhed at every moment by the strokes of his insatiate 
desires. 

36. The man that afflicts himself by his own desires, and 
then flies to this way and that, signifies bis fool-heartedness to 
hunt after everything, and be a runaway from himself. 

37. Thus every man being harassed by his ceaseless desires. 
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pants in his mind to fly to his Maker, and set his heart to yoga, 
meditation. 

38. All these ceaseless woes are the making of one^s own 
mind, which being worried at,last hy its incessant anxieties, 
strives to x*etii*e from them, to finct its final repose in yoga, 

89. The mind is entrapped in the net of its own wishes, 
as the silk worm is entwined in the ctickoon by the thread of its 
own making. 

40, The more is the mind of man afflicted by troubles, the 
more busily is it employed in its foibles; just as a boy indulges 
himself in his palyfulness, unmindful of the evils waiting upon it. 

41. The mind of man is in the same plight as that of the 
foolish ape; which in striving to pull out the peg of a half split 
timber, lost its life by the smashing of its testes in the crevice. 
(See the story of the ape and its pulling the peg in the Hitopadcsa 
And its Persian version of the Anvarsoheli). 

43. Ko flight can release the mind, unless it is practised to 
resignation, restrained from its other pursiiits, and constrained to 
the continued practice of pious meditation, which can only re-' 
leave its sorrows. 

43. It is the misjudgment of the mind, that is the cause of 
accumulated woes, which increase in height as the peak of a 
mount ; so it is the government of the mind which melts our 
woes, like the hoarfrost under sunbeams. 

44. Accustom your mind to the righteous ways pointed out 
by the sdstras in ail your life time. Restrain your appetites, and 
govern your passions, and observe the taciturnity of holy saints 
and sa^es. Yon will at last arrive to the boiy state of holies, 
and rest under the cooling umbrage of holiness, and shall no , 
more have to grieve under the calamities which betide all man¬ 
kind. 
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Argumomt. Arguing the Oninixtotenco of tho Deity from the f*owerS 
of. tho mind ; aud sbowing ignorance and kuosvlodge to be the diCterent 
causes of iluraan bondage and liberation in life. 

Y ASISliTHA continuedI have told you of the origiiiatibrt 
of the mind frorh the essence of the Supreme being; i;.is 
of the? same kind, and yet not the same with its source, but likd 
the waves and waters of the sea. (The mind being but an 
attribute of the Divine soul). 

2. The minds of the enlightened are not cliff emit from the 
Divine Mind ; as those that have the knowledge of the community 
of waters, do nht regafd tho waves td differ from the waters of 
the sea. 

3. The niinds of the linenligteried are the causes of their 
error, as those not knowing the common property of water, find 
a difference in the waters of the waves and the sea, 

4. It is requisite for the instruction of the unlearned, to 
Rcquairtt/ thorn of the relation between tho sigrtifieanb words and 
their significations: (as the relation of water between the waves 
and the sea). 

5. The Supi'enie Brahma is omnipotent, and is full and 
per.?cet and undecaying for ever. The mind has imt the proper'* 
tics that belong to the omnipresent soul. 

6. The Lord is almigty and omnipresent, and distributes his 
all diffusive power, in proportion as he pleases to every one ho 
likes. 

7. Observe Bdma, how the uiteilectual powOrs arc distribn^ 
ted in all animated bodies (in their due proportion); and ho\V 
his moving force is spread in the air, and his immobility rc^y 
in the rocks and stones. 
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8. Ill’s power of fluklity is deposited in tlie water, and bisi 
^ower of inltamatiox; is exhibited in tire j bis vacuity is manii'es- 
led in vacuhixi, and bis substantiality in all solid siibstanceb. 

9. The omnipoteneo of Brabma, is seen to stretch itself tO 
all the ten sides of the universe; bis power of luiiiiibilation is 
seen in the extinction of beings; and his punishment is evident, 
in the sorrows of the miserable. 

10. liis felicity is felt iA the hearts of the holy, and hiiS 
prowess is seen in the persons of giants; bis creative power is 
known intbe works of bis creation, and his power ol destructioii 
in the desolation of the world, at the eiid Of the great K.alpa age. 

11. Everything is situated in Brahma, as the tree is con- 
lained in the seed Of the sanie kind, and afterwards developes 
in its roots and sprouts, its leaves and branches, and linaJly in 
its lioweis and fruits. 

12. The power called the living principle, is a reflexion of 
God, and is of a nature between the thinking mind and dull 
matter, and is derived from Brahma. 

lb. The nature of God is unchangeable, althougli it is usual 
to attribute many varieties to him; as we call the same vege¬ 
table by the dilferent names of a gerni, a sprout, a shrub, a plant 
and a tree at its different stages of grovvbh. 

14. Know RAina, the whole' world to be Brahma, wlio is 
otherwise termed the Ego. He is the all pervading soul, and the 
everlasting stupendous fabric of the cosmos. 

15. That property in him \Vhich has the power Of thinking’, is 
termed the mind j which appears to be something other thaik 
the Soul, thus vve erroneously see peacock^s feathers in the sky; 
and froths in the eddies of Water; (and suppose them as different 
things from the sky and water); 

16. The principles of thought and animation—the mind and 
life, are but partial reflexions of the Divine Soul j and the form 
of mind is the faculty of thought, as tliat of life is the power of 
animation. (The one is called the rational and the other ani¬ 
mating soul). 
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17. Thus the mind heiug but the thinking power of Brahma, 
receives the appellation of Brahmji; and this power appearing- 
^ a part of the impersonal Brahpaa^ is identified with Ego, (the. 
personal Brahmdi). 

18. It is^ our-error which tnahes a difference between the. 
soul and mind, and Brahma and Brahma; because the properties 
which belong to the mind, are the samp with those of the self-, 
existent soul. 

19. That which is varioudy named as the principle of mind' 
or thought, is the same power of omnipotence which is setthid, 
in the mind (whi( 3 h is the repository of the thinking powers). 

20. So are all the properties of the living soul, contained in 
and derived from the universal soul of Brahma ; as all the pro¬ 
perties of vegetation, blossoming and fructification of trees, are 

contained in the season of spring, and are dispensed among the 
plants, agreeably to their respective soil and climate, and , other 

«^ircnmsiancea (of their cidture &c). 

21 . As the earth yields its various fruits, and flowers in their 
season, so the hearts and minds of men, entertain their thoughts 
and passions in their proper times : so ne appearing at one time 
and others at another : (like the paddic^s and other grains of 
particular seasons). 

22. And as the earth produces its harvests, according to, 
their particular soil and season ; so the heo-rt and mind exhibit' 
their thoughts and feelings of their own accord; and not caused' 
by another. 

23. The numbers and forms which convey determinate idea.?, 
as distinguished from others of the same kind, (as the figures in- 
arithmetic and geometry), are all expressed' in words coined 
by the mind from the mint of the mind of Brahma, the original, 
source of ideas. 

24. The mind adopts the same image as the reflexions which i t 
r:eceives from-without, or the thoughts and imaginations it forms 
of itself, and as the instance of the Aindava brothers, serves to, 
su.VPort this truth: (of the double power of intuition and pcrceptic?5(j 
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o£ the iniiulvto see into its own inner operations, and receive the. 
impressions from without). 

Sii. The anlrnating’principle tjiva-zoa\, wdiieh is the cause, 
of th^s creation, resides in the Supreme Spirit, like the fl uctua- 
iion which is seen in the unagitated waters of the oceans. 

26. The intelligent soul sees, these hosts of creation to be. 
moving in the essence of Brahma, as he beholds the innumerable 
waves, billows and surges of the sea, rolling on the surface of the. 
waters. 

27, There is no other reality that hears a name or form or 
figare or any action Or motion except the. supreme spirit; in 
which all things move about as the waves of the sea water, (and 
which is the real source of the un reals). 

2S. As the rising and falling and contmuation and disap-. 
pearan(5e of waves, occur on the surface of the sea by tlie fluctu¬ 
ation of its w^aters ; so the creation, sustentation and aunihilatioa 
of the universe, take place in Brahina, by the agency of Brahma 
himself., 

29, It is by the inward heat of his spirit, that Brahma, 
causes this world to appear a.s a. mirage in himself; and what¬ 
ever varieties it presents in its varioxrs seene.s, they arc all expan-, 
sions and inanfostations of the llivine Spirit. 

SO. All cau.sality and instrum,antalit 3 ', and their resultants as 
well as the production, continuance and destruction of all things; 
take place in Brahmai himself J, beside which there is, no other, 
cause whatever, 

31. There is no appetence nor p]'ea.sttr 0 , nor any desire oh 
error in him, who relies his (iejicndance in the Supreme; for how 
can one have any desire or error in hiigself who lives in the 
Supreme self, who is devoid of them?' 

32. The whole is a form of the Supreme soul, and all things, 
are but forms of the same; and the mind also, is a forn\ of it, as, 
a golden ornament is but a form of the gold, 

33. The mind which i.s ignorant of its Supreme origin, is, 
?! 9 ,l.led the living soul,; which from its ignorance of the Supromc. 




saisli resembles a friend who. has alienated himself from his true 
friend. 


ai<. The mind which is misled by its ignoranoe of the all-in-, 
teliigent God, to imagine its own personality as a I'eality J is as. 
o.ne who believes his living soul to he the produetio-n of vacuum 
(or as something produced from nothing). 

85. The living soul althouth it is a particle of the Supreme 
soul, shovvs itself in this world as no soul at all, (but a form of 
mere physical vitality). So the purblind see two moons in the. 
sky, and are unable to distinguish the true mo.<5n from, the false 
one, 

86 ,. So the soul being the only real entity, it is improper to. 
speak of its bondage and liberation j and the imputation of error 
to it, is (piite absurd in the sight of le^^icographers, who define- 
it as infallible. 

8,7. It is a wrong impression to speak of the bondage of the. 
soul, which is ever free from bonds j and so it is untrue to seek the 
emancipation of the aonl, which is always emancipate, 

38. Mma asked:-The mind is known sometimes to arrive 
at a, certainty, which is changed to uncertainty at another; how 
then do you say that the mind is not under the. bondage of 
error ? 

39. Vasishth d. answered i—It is a false conceit of the ignorant, 
to imagine its bondage 5 , and their imagination of its emancipa-. 
tion, is equally a false conception of theirs. 

40. It is ignorance of the sds^ra, that causes one ta 

believe in his bondage and emancipation j while in reality them 
are no such things as bondage and liberation. 

41. Imagination represents an unreality as reality, even ta 
men of enlightened, understandings ; as a rope presents the ap-> 
pearanee of a snake even to the wise. 

43. The wise man knows no bondage or liberation, nor any 
error of any kind: all these three arc only in the conceptions of 
the ignoiant.. 




43. At fwafc tli,e mind and then its bondage and liberation^ 
and afterwards its creation of the unsubstantial material worId> 
are all but fabulous inyentions that have come into vogue among 
men, as the story of the boy of old j (or as the old grand-niother’s, 
tale). 

Note—The conclusion of thia chapter-concerning the negation, 
of bondage aiut liberation of the soul, and its error and enlighten¬ 
ment &o., rests on. the text of a Sruti; which negates everything 
in the sight of one who has come to the light of the universal 
soul. The passage is 
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Story of the Boy and thiiee PiitNCEfi'. 
fJii A-lle^ory of tXt Hindu Triads). 

Afgameiit. The old Nurse’s tale 6f the three I’rihces or fowera of tWei 
Soul, hi elucidation Of the FWkicatioiia of Imagiu&tiou; 

T) A m A said ':—Relate to me, O chief of sag-es j the tale of 
li the boy, ih illustration of the Mind, (and the other prin¬ 
ciples of our intellectual nature). 

3 . Vasistha replied -Hear me Rdma, tell you the tale of a 
silly aitd jolt-headed boy, who once asked his nitrse, to recite td 
him some pretty story for his RmUsement. 

3 . The Nurse then began to relate her fine wrought stor^ 
for the pleasure of the boy, with a gladsorhe countenance, and 
hi accents sweet as honey. 

4 . There were Oiiee on a time, sonie three highminded and 
fortunate young princes; ih a desolate country, who were noted 
for their virtue^ and valour, (The three priiices Were the three 
hypostases of the holy trinityi dwelling \n tlie land of inexist¬ 
ence or vacuity, asati-pttre. i. e. TheSe triple powers were ih 
being in empty space, which is cO-eternal with them). 

5 . They shone in that vast desolate land resembling the spa¬ 
cious sky, like stars in the expanse oE the watets below. Two of 
them were uubegottcu and increato, and third was not born of 
the mother’s womb. (These three uncreated princes, were the 
principles of the soul and ihd mitid, and the living soul-jfvai 
which is not procreated in the wonlb with the body). 

(5, It happened once on a time, that these three, Started to- 
o-ether from thOir dreary abode (of vaciitim), for the purpose 
of finding a better habitation somewhere else. They had no other 
companion with them, and were sorrowful in their minds, and 
meletncholy in their coimteiiauces; as if thhy were transported 



; from their ilative country. (This means the emigration 6t 
these priuciplesj front the eternal and inane sphere of Brahma, to 
the mundane world of mortality, which was very painful to 
them). 

7. Having conte out of that desert land, they set forth 
With their facOs looking forward; and proceeded onward : like 

' the bhi’ee planets Mercury, Venus and Jupiter in their eonjune- 

8. Their bodies which were as delicate as BinisAu flOwerSj 
Were scorched by the powerful suii shining on their backs; 
aud they vvero dried like leaves of trees by the heat of the 
Bummer day on their way. (e. e. Their tender spiritual bodies 
melted under the heat of the solar world). 

0. Their lotus like feOt were singed by tile burning sands 
t>f tbeir desert path, aud they cried aloud, like some tender 
fawns, going astray from their herd saying t—Fatlier save us^''; 
(The alienated soill and mind, which are doomed to rove about in 
■ this word/are suhjecled to endle.ss pain^, causing them to cry orit 

tike the tormented spirit of our Lord :—Eli Eliin sabaktni : — 
Lord, Lord, hast thou forsaken me ?). 

10. The soles of their feet were hriiised. by the blades of 
grass, and the joints ef their bodieSj, were weakened by the heat 
of the sun ; while their fair forms were covered with dust flying 
from the ground on their lonesome Journey. (Their pilgrim- 
/ ■ n^e in the thorny and sumiy paths of the world of woes); 

|! 11, They saw the clump of a leash of trees by the way side^ 

■ which were braided with tufts of spikes upon them, and loaded 
with fruits and flowers hanging downward; while they formed 
a resort for flights of the fowls of air, and flocks of the fawua 
of the desert, resting both above and around them. (The copse 
i : of the three trees, means the triple states of dkarma^ artha and 

? Kdma, or virtue, wealth and their fruition, which are sought 

after by all). 

13. The two first of these trees did not grow of themselves, 
(but were reared l\y men); and the third which was easy of as- 




^enb, bore no- seeds to produce other plants in fature. Vir¬ 

tue and wealth require to thrive by cultivation, and enjoyment 
which is deleetablo to taste, is not productive of any future good 


or reward)* 

13. Thej'" were refreshed from the fatigue of their journey, 
under the shsule of these trees; and they halted there like the 
three Deities Indra, Vdya and Yatna, under the umbrage of tbc 
Parijdta arbour of Paradise. (The three gods-Jupiter Eolus and 
Pluto, Were the regents of the three regions of heaven, sky and 
the infernal world \-—swOiV hhuvciT bhiiVy composing the three 
spheres of their circuit). 

14. They eat the ambrosial fruits of these thees; and drank 
their nectaiioirs juice to their fill; and after decorating them¬ 
selves with gnluncha chaplets, they retook themselves to theil* 
journey, {i. <?. The intellectual powers are supported by the 
fruits of their acts in their journey through life). 

15. Having gone a long way, they met at the mid-day a 
conflxxence of. three rivers, running with its rapid currents and 
swelling waves. (The three streams are the three qualities of 

rajas and tamas or of goodness, mediocrity and excess, 
which are commingled in all the acts of mankind). 

: 10. One of these was a dry channel and the other two werO 
shallow and with little water in them; and they looked like the 
eyes of blind men with their blinded eye-balls, {i. e. The 
channel of satya or temperance was almost dried up, and that of 
rajas or mediocrity had become shallow for want of righteous 
deeds; but the stream of iamas or excess was in full, force, owing 
to the unrighteous conduct of men). 

17. The princes who were wet with perspiration, bathed 
joyfully in the almost dried up channel; as when the three gods 
Brahmd Visluui and Siva lave their sweating limbs, in the lim¬ 
pid stream of Ganges. (The three powers of the soul, like the 
three persons of the Puranic trinity, were respectively possessed 
of the three qualities of action ; and yet their pure natures pre¬ 
ferred to bathe in the pure stream of goodness-^o/^'rt, as in tha 
holy waters of heavenly Ganga--the hallowed Mand^kinl). 

VoL. ir. 36 




IS, They sported a lollg while in the water, and drank Bom& 
draughts of the same, wliicli was as sweet as milk, and cheered 
theii* spirits with full satisfactioni of their hearts; (meaning that 
iotmha or good conduct is sweeter far to the soul, than any other 
done as unjust or sho\vy--~-ra;«« or iamas), 

; 19. They resumed their journey, and arrived at the end of the 
*day and about sunset, to their’ future abode of a new-built 
city, standing afar as on the height of a hill. (This new-built 
city was the new-made earth; to which the spirits descended 
from their Empyrean). 

20, There were rows of flags fluttering like lotuses, in the 
limpid lake of the azure sky; and the loud noise of the songs of 
the citizens was heard at a distance. 

21. Hero they saw three beautiful and goodly looking 
houses, with turrets of gold and gems shining afar, like peaks of 
mount Mem under the blazing sun. (These were tlie human 
bodies, standing and walking upright upon tho earth, and 
decorated with crowns and coronets oii their heads), 

2B. Two of these were not the works of art, and the third 
was without its foundation ; and the three princes entered at last 
into the last of these. (The two firet were the bodies of men in 
their states of sleep and deep sleep, Q^ledLSwapa sapor ovihoapnas- 
somnm and or hypnotes, which are inborn in 

the soul; but it is the Jdgara or waking body which is the un¬ 
stable work of art). 

23. They entered this house, and sat and walked about in 
it with joyous countenances; and chanced to get three pots as 
bright as gold therein. 

(These pots were the three sheaths of the soul, mind and of 
the vital principle, called ihe ji^'dnamya-^os/m) , 

24. The two first broke into pieces upon their lifting, and 
the third was reduced to dust at its touch. The far sighted 
princes however, took up the dust and made anew pot therewith ? 
It means, tha ; though these sheaths are as volatile as air, yet 
it is possible to employ the vital principle to action. 






■ So. .Then these gluttonons princes cooked in it a large 
quantity o£ corn for their food; amounting to a hundred dronm 
lOiinus one, for subsistence of their whole life-time. (It ineana 
tlmt the whole life-time of a hundred years, allotted to man hi 
the present age of the world, is employed in consuming so many 
measures of food, except perhaps one Droria, which is saved by 
his occasional fasts during his long-life). 

26. The prince^ then invited three Brdhmans, (childhood, 
youth and age) to tho fare prepared by them, two of whom 
(childhood and youth) were bodiless ; and the third (t.e. old age) 
had no mout^wherowith to eat. 

27. The mouthless Brjihmaii took a bundled dronas of the 
lice and eat it up, because be devoured tho child and youth, 
and the princes took the remainder of tho Brdhman’s food for 
their diet (which was nothing). 

28. The ihree princes having refreshed themselves with the 
relics of the Brdhman^s food; took their rest in the same house 
of their next abode, and then went out in their journey pf hunting 
after new abodes (or repeated transmigrations). 

29. Thus I have related to you, O R^tna ! the whole of the 
story of the boy and })rinces; now consider well its purport m 
your mind, and yon will become wise thereby, 

SO. After the mu’se had finished her relation of the pretty 
parable, the boy seemed glad at what he had heard j (though 
it is plain without understanding its import). 

31. I have told you this story, O Rdma 1 in connection with 
my lecture on the subject of the miud j and it will seive to 
explain to you, the fabrication of the mind of this imaginary 
being of the world. 

32. This air-built castle of the world, which has come to bo 
taken for a realKy, is like the story of the body, but a false 
fabrication of the old nurse’s imagination. (Or old grand-mother’s 
tale, and giving a name and form to an airy nothing). 

33. It is the representation of the various thoughts and 
ideas of our minds, which exhibit tiicmselves to view, according 




io filve notions we have of them in our states of ‘bondage and 
liberation, {i. e. Oitr bondage to gross bodies^ exhibits them in 
their grosser fonn, and our liberation from the materialistic, 
shows them in their subtile and immaterial shapes). 

34, Nothing is really existent except the creations of our 
imagination, and it is our fancy which fashions all the objects 
in their peculiar fantastic forms. (Everything appears to us as 
we fancy it to be ; whereby the same thing is viewed in a differ¬ 
ent light, not only by different persons; but by the same 
person in a different state of mind;. 

35.. The heavens, earth, sky and air, as also the rivers, moun¬ 
tains and the sides and quartern of the sky, are all creations of 
our fancy, like the visions in our d.i*earas ; which join and disjoin 
4nd fashion the views in tlieir phantasbio forms. (Imagination 
or phantasy, is a faculty representative of the phenomena of 
internal or external worlds. Sir William Hamilton). 

33. As the princes, the rivers and the future city, were mere 
Creations of the nurse^.s imagination, so the existence of the 
visible world, is but a pi’odaction of the imaginative power of 
man. (The nurse^s representations of the princes &e, were 
rather the prosopopeeiaor personifications of her abstract thoughts; 
as the material world is a manifestation of the ideal, and called 
by the sufis simari manavi and suwari za/iiri), 

37. The imaginative power manifests all things all around, 
as the moving waters, show the rise and fall of the waves in the 
sea. It gives a shape of airy notlung''. ‘‘ It is the power of 
apprehending ideas and combining them into new forms and 
assembiages'k 

38. It was this imaginative jmwer of God, which raised the 
ideas of tilings in his omniscient and all comprehensive soul j and 
these ideals were afterwards manifested as real by his omnipo¬ 
tence ; just as tbiugs lying in the dark are brought to view by 
the light of the day. (Iraaginatio est rei corporae liguram con- 
terapiari. Descartes and Addison. It is a lively conception of 
the objects of sight. Reid. It recalls the ideas by its repro- 
cluctive fancy, and combines them by its productive power). 
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ciiapt^ee; gii; 

On THE iNDIVISIBILm AND IMMORTALITY OF THE SotTL. 

Argument Fallacy of Egoism, and Rational Investigation into tha 
nature of the Soul. The Means of curbing Egotism, and the flight of 
, Fancy. 

V ASTS HTHA continued :—The ignorant are subject to errors 
caused by their false fancies, frora which the wise are en¬ 
tirely free j and they by imagining and attributing perishable 
properties to the imperishable .soul, beguile themselves like 
children, by taking their dolls for men. (It is the attributing 
.of sensible properties to the conscious soul). 

3. R^raa rejoined ;—What is this perishable pi’operty, which 
iiS imagined of and imputed to the imperishable soul ? Tell me, 
also O greatest of theologians I what is that misrepresentation, 
which misleads the mind to the erroneous conception, of the 
unreal world for a reality. 

3 . "Vasishtha replied:—The soul by its continued associa¬ 
tion with unreal and peri.shable things, thinks itself as one of 
them, and takes upon it the title of an unreal and perishable 
egoism, as a boy by association of Ids thoughts imagines a false 
apparition to be a real ghost, (Egoism and tuism and suism, 
means the personality or personal reality of the three persons 
I thou and this—aham, twain and sail, which in all systems 
of mystic philosophy, is denied of all finite beings. The abso¬ 
lute Ego is the supreme soul, and all other souls are but reflec¬ 
tions of it). 

4. All things being situated is one absolute reality, it is hard 
to account for one^s personal egoism; and to say how and wlienee 
this conception came to be in vogue. (The impersonal and 
universal soul is the true Ego, and has no personal existence 
what ever), 

5. In fact there is no egoism beside that of the supreme 



soul j awl is the nature o£ the injudieiouB to make a 
difUereuee of a finite and infinite EgOj and of a inortai and im¬ 
mortal soul; as we see two streams of water in the sun-beams 
in a, sandy desert, (The human soul is no other, than a particle 
of the supreme), 

6 . The mind Is a spacious mind (of richest gems) in this 
extensive creation, and depends for its support on the supreme 
soul ; as the waves are dependent on the waters of the sea, 
for their rise and subsistence. (The mind is the individual soul, 
but the soul is the universal and undivided spirit and opposed 
to the European doctrine of the minds being a generic and the 
soul an individual name). 

7. Therefore give up, O Ildma ! your erroneous view of tlio 
reality of the world and your reliance on the baseless fabric of 
the universe, and rely with delight on your judicious view of 
the true substratum and support of all. 

8 . Inquire now into the nature of Truth, with a rational 
understanding ; and being freed from all error and bias, discard 
all that is false and untrue. 

The idea of Tritheisra and faith in the mystic number three, 
is as deeply rooted in the Hindu mind, as we find it in the 
Alexandrine triad of old, and the Trinity of modern ebris- 
tians. We have already given an amide exposition of the various 
triads in Hindu theology and otlier sciences in our introduction 
to this work (Vol. I. Sect Xt p. Gl). Besides those we meet 
herewith some other triads which are conveyed in the allegorical 
story of the old nurse to her infant care for his early instruction, 
though it is doubtful that the boy could either understand or 
derive any benefit thereby. It will be worth while to mention 
here the Alexandrian Triad of the three hypostases of the one 
Being in the pa^che —eternal soul, nous —the mind, and Zoa —- 
Jiva—life or activity. This last is the same with the logos — 
Word, the manifestation of Divine power in whom there was 
life also. Others formed their Triad of matter, soul and force, 
as the three principia, in nature. The Christian Trinity, which 
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some ma'nfcain as an imitation of th(3 Aleafandrians, presehts 
many difEereiices respecting some portion of this doctrine, which 
resulted in the heresies of Arianism, Sabellianism, Nestorianism 
&c. see further particulars on this head in .Lewes’ History of 
Philosophy. Vol. 1. p. m. 

9. Why do you think the unconfined soul to be confined in the 
body ? It is vain to suppose the nature of the infinite soul, to be 
confined in any place. 

10 . To suppose the one as many, is to make a division of' 
and create a variety in the nature of the Supreme Spirit. Again 
the Divine essence being diffused alike in all, it cannot be said 
to he confined in one thing and absent in another. 

11 . The body being hurt, the soul is supposed to be hurt 
likewise; but no pain or hurt or sickness of any kind, can ap¬ 
pertain to the unchanging soul. 

1 ^. The body being hurt or weakened or destroyed, there is 
no injury done to the soul, as the bellows (of the blacksmith) 
being burnt, the wind with which, it was filled, escapes uncon¬ 
sumed. 

13. Whether the body ]a.sts or falls, it is of no matter to us, 
(since the soul survives its loss ); as the flower being destroyed, 
deposits its fragrance in the air. ‘ 

14. Let any pain or pleasure befall on the body, as dew-drops 
falling on lotus-leaves : it can affect us no more than it is for the 
fading lotus, to affect or afflict in any manner the flying and 
aerial bee. 

1.5. Let the body rise or fall, or fly in smoke and mix with 
the air; these changing forms of it, can have no effect whatever 
on the soul. 

16. The connection of the body with the soul, is like tba.t 
between the cloud and the wind; and as that of the lotus with 
the bee. {The former is moved and alighted upon by the latter, 
and not that the latter is preserved by the former). 

17. If the mind which forms a part of all living bodies, is 
not affected by bodily pain j how is it possible that the primary 




■power of mfeellect wliicli resides in the soulyshall ever he sabject 
to death ? 


18. If you know, O wise R^ina, the soul to bo indestructible 
and inseparable {from any place or person), what caiiso theii Oati 
you have to sorrow for the supposed separation or disappearance 
of the all pervading spirit ? 

19. After destruction of the body, the soul flies from it, to 
abide in the infinite space of empty air ; like the wind mixing 
with, the air after dispersion of the clouds, and the bee flying to 
it after the lotus has, faded away. 

aO. The mind also is not relaxed with all its enjoyments of 
life, unless it is burnt down by th® knowledge of truth ; why 
then speak of the annihilation of the soul. 

21 . The connection of the perishable body and imperishable 
soul, is analogous to that of a vessel and the fruit it holds, and 
of a pot and the air in it. (f. e, of the container and the con¬ 
tained; the frame-work is fragile, but its component is in¬ 
frangible). 

22. As a plum is held in the hand or it falls into a pit, so the 
vacuous soul is reposed in or deposed from the body. 

23. As a pot being broken, its vacuous part mixes, with the 
air; so the body being dissolved, the soul remains unhurt in the 
empty space. 

24. The mind and body of living beings, are apt to dis¬ 
appear at times from their habitations, and hide themselves 
under the shroud of death; why then should we sorrow for such 
renegades ? 

25. Seeing the death and disappearance of others at all 
times, no fool learns to think for himself, but fears to die like 
all ignorant fools. 

26. Therefore renounce, ORdmal Your selfish desires, and 
know the falsity of egoism. Forsake the bond of the body for 
flying upward, as a new fledged bird flies above, and leaves its 
nest behind. 

VoL. II. 
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m YOGA vasishtha. 

S7. It is ail act oB the mi nil, to lead us to g’ood or eyilf 
as it is another function of it, to fabricate the false fabric of 
the world like appearances in a djeam. 

It ia our incorrigible ignorance, that atretcheg out these 
imageries for our misery only; and it is our imperfect know¬ 
ledge, which shows these false-hoods as realities unto us. 

%d. It gives us a dim sight of things, as we view the sky 
obscured by a mist; and it is the nature of the mind, to have an 
erroneous view of objects. 

t30. The dull and unreal world, appears as a reality to us; and’ 
the imaginary duration of the universe, is as a protracted dream 
in our sleep. 

31. It is the thought or idea of the world, that is the cause 
of its formal existence, as it is the blinking of the ej'c, that 
ebows a thousand disks of the sun and moon in the clear sky. 

3SJ. Now Kdma, employ your reason to annihilate the formal 
world from your mind, as the sun dissolves the snows by the 
heat of his beams. 

33. As one wishing to overcome his cold, gets his object at 
sunrise; so he who wishes to demolish his mind (its errors), 
succeeds in it at the rise of his reason. 

34. As ignoi'ance increases, so it* introduces a train of imper¬ 
vious errors and evils. It spreads a magic spell around it, as 
Samvara the sorcerer showered a flux of gold dust about him, 

35. The mind makes the way to its own destruction by its 
worldlincss, and acts the part of its own catastrophe or self des¬ 
truction by all its acts. 

36 The mind cares only for keeping itself from destruction; 
but it is a fool not to know beforehand its imminent death. 

37. The mind by its restless desires, hastens itself to a 
painful death; which reasonable are trying to avoid; by their 
government of the mind. (It is not right to trouble the mind 
with worldly cares). 

38. The mind that is purified by reason, is purged from its 
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and nolitions; and resigns itself to the will of the 
' Divine soul, which is ever present before it. 

'p^y, ■ V 

y' fJO. The curbing of the mind^ is the magnanimity of soul, 
and gives rise to liberation from pain, therefore try to restrain 
your mind, and not to give a loose rein to it. 

40. The world is a vast wilderness, full of the forests of our 
weal and woe, and beset by the dragons of disease and death 
on all sides ; the irrational mind is as the rampant lord of the 
desert land, and drives us anon to all sorts of dangers and difii* 
oulties. 

4*1* As the sage ended his sermon, the day departed to its 
end; and the sun declined to the west to his evening service. 
The assembly broke after mutual salutations, and met again and 
greeted each other with the parting night and rising sun. 
(This is the Bmhma niuMrta or dawning day break at 4 a.m.)^ 




CHAPTEB cm. 

On THE NATUllB OF THE MIND. 

Argument, Tlie auifcrings of men of ungovernable njinrls, soi’ving as» 
a Icfsfoou towards the liberation of the wise. 

S OME minds are seen to brcak-forbh in passions like the tor¬ 
rents of oceans, and to heave and overflow on earth on 
every side. (By tlie unrestrained rage of their appetites). 

2. They reduce the groat to lowness, and exalt the low also 
to greatness ; tliey make strangers of their friends, as also friends 
to strangers. (Such is the changeful state of the human mind). 

3. The mind makes a mountain of a mote hy its thought, and 
thinks itself a lord with its little of a triilo, (These are those 
that are puffed up with vanity. Falsus honor javat, non sod 
inondosum aud mendacem. Horace). 

4', The mind being elated by the prosperity, which attends 
upon it hy the will of God, spreads a large establishment for a 
while, and is then reduced to poverty in a moment at its loss. 
(Portuna nunquam perpetno est bona ;—Good luck lasts not for 
ever. The highest spoke in fortune's wheel, may soon turn loW' 
e.st. (Fortuna transmutat incertos honorcs. Fortune is ever 
shifting her uncertain favours), 

5. Whatever things are seen in this world to l>e stationary or 
changeful, are all but accidents according to the state of 
viewing them in that light; .Just as a passing Vessel is thought 
stationary by its passenger on board, but as moving by the 
spectators on the shore, 

6. The mind is so changeful hy the influence of time, place, 
power and nature of acts and things, that it continually shuffles 
from one feeling to another, like an actor personating his many 
parts on the stage, 

7. It takes the truth for untruth and its reverse for cer¬ 
tainty : so it ♦■''ke.s one thing for another, and its Joy and grief 
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are all of its own making, (i. e. the creations of its imagi¬ 
nation.). 

8. The fickle mind gets every thing according to its own 
doing, and all the actions of oar hands, feet and other members 
of the body, are regulated by the same. (The mind is the 
mover of bodily organs). 

9. Hence it is the mind that reaps the rewards of good 
or evil according to its past acts; just as the tree bears its 
fruits, according as it is pruned and watered in time. (Reap 
as you sow). 

10. As the child makes a variety of his toy dolls at home 
from .clay, so the mind is the maker of all its good and bad 
chances, according to the merit or demerit of its past actions. 

11. Therefoic the mind which is situated in the earthen 
dolls of human bodies, Ciin do, nothing of its own wnil, unless 
it is destined so by virtue of its former acts. (The mind that 
moves tlw’ body, is itself moved by the destiny derived from its 
prior acts). 

12. As the seasons cause the changes in trees, so the mind 
makes differences in the dispositions of living beings- (As many 
men so many minds, and liard to have two men of one mind). 

IS. The mind indulges in its sport of deeming a span as a 
league, and vicff-versa of thinking a long as short, as in the 
case of tlie operations of our dreams and fancy. 

11. A Kalpa age is shortened to a moment, and so is a mo¬ 
ment prolonged to a Kalpa, by the different modes of the mind; 
which is the regulator both of the duration and distance of time 
and place. 

15, The perceptions of the quickness and slowness of motion,, 
and of much or little in quantity, as also of swiftness or tardi¬ 
ness of time, belong to the mind and not to the dull material 
hodv: (though these sensations ai*e derived by means of the 
bodily organs). 

16, So the feelings of sickness and error and of dolor and 
danger, and the passing of time and distance of place, all rise 
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in the mind like the leaves and branches of trees. (I^roni its 
inborn perceptions of them). 

17. The mind is the cause of all its feeling’s, as water is the 
cause of the sea, and the heat of fire. Hence the mind, is the 
source of all things, a.nd intimately connected with whatever 
is existent in the world. 

18. The thoughts that we have of the agent, effect and 
inStnirnent of things, as also of the viewer, view and the insti'u- 
incntality of sight, all belong to the mind. 

19. The mind alone is perceived to bo in existence in the 
world; and its representations of the forests and all other things 
are hut variations of itself ! So the thinking man sees the snb- 
stance of gold only, in all its various formations of bangles and 
bracelets, which are taken for naught. (Ail objectivity is de¬ 
pendant on the subjective mind, as there is no perception of 
an object independent of the mind. See identity of the sub¬ 
jective and objective in the Pantheistio Idealism of Spinoza), 



CHAmB, CIV. 

SxoitY OP A Magic Scene. 

Argument, Story of king Lavana and hia court, and the Advent of 
a Sorcerer tliero. 

ASISHTHA said :—Hear me relate to you Bdraa a very 



I pretty narrative, representin^r the world as an enchanted 
city, stretched out by mag’ic of the magician Mind. 

3. There lies on the surface of this earth a large and popu¬ 
lous tract of land by name of Northern Pjindava, a country 
full of forests of various kinds. (We know the Northern Kuru 
the XJttara Kura or Otterokoros of Ptolomy, to be the Trans-— 
Himalayan Tartary, wliich is here termed the North—Pdndava, 
from the King PandiPs rambles and the wanderings of the 
Pandava princes in it in their exile. 

h. The forests were deep and dense, and there dwell in the 
fastness of these woods a number of holy hermits ; while the 
Vidy4dhara damsels had wrought there many a bower of swing¬ 
ing creepers (for their amusement). 

4. Heaps of rubicund farina, wafted by the breeze from 
full blown lotuses, rose as high as crimson hills on the ground; 
which was decorated with wreaths and garlands by tlio loads 
of flowers, which had fallen thereon from the surrounding trees. 

b. Groves of Karanja plants were decorated with bundles 
of blossoms, to the utmost boundaries of the jungle; and the 
firmament resounded with the rustling noise, emitted by the 
leafy date trees in the villages around. 

0. There was a range of tawny rocks on one side, and fields 
brown with ripened corn on another; while the warbling of ceru- 
lian cloves—reechoed in the resonant groves about. 

7. The shrill cry of the stork resounded in the forest, and 
the branches of tamala and p^tali flowers, hang down like ear- 
inga of the hills, 
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8. Floclcs of various birds, were making a cborus with ibeii’ 
vocal music j and the blooming crimson blossoms of p^ribbadra 
arbors, were hanging over the banks, all along the length of the 
running streams. 

9. Damsels in the corn fields, were exciting the passion of 
love with their vocal music; and the breezes blowing amidst 
forests of fruits and flowers, dropped down the blossoms in co¬ 
pious showers. 

10. The birds, Siddhas and seers were sitting and singing 
outside their homes of mountain caverns; and made the valley 
syniphoneous with their celestial strains of holy hymns, 

11. The Kinuara and Gondharva concerts, Were singing 
under their bowers of plaintaiu trees; and the greyish and gay-— 
some groves of flowers, were filled with the hum of the whis¬ 
tling breeze. 

13. The lord of this romantic country, was the virtuous 
Lavana, a descendant of king Harish Chandra; and as glorious 
as bis sire the sun upon earth, (This prince had descended of 
the solar race). 

13. His fair fame formed a white diadem to crown his head, 
and adorn his shoulders with its^ brightness; it whitened the 
hills in the form of so many Sivas, besmeared with the hoary 
ashes upon his tufted head and person. 

14. His sword had made an end of all his enemies; who 
trembled as in a fit of fever on the hearing of his august name. 

15. His greatest exertion was devoted to the supportance to 

respectable men; and his name was uttered like that of Han by 
all his people. ,• 

16. The Apsara fairies sang with glee the songs of his praise, 
sitting in the celestial seats of the gods on the tops of the Hima¬ 
layan mountains. 

17. The regent of the skies heard with attention, the songs 
of the heavenly maids, and the aerial swans and cranes of .Brah- 
md, were responsive to their eulogies with their gabbling 
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^ri ea. {.Dhaui is tlie enliarmonic diapason of Indiaft 
music). 

18. xincdmmonly nlagnanimons ancl wondorous acts, 
which xvere free from the fault of niggardliness; Were unlike to 
any thing that was ever heard or seen by any body. 

19. His nature knew no wilihess, and it was a perfect stran¬ 
ger to pride anrl arrogance; he kept hiiAseli steadfast to his 
magnanimity, as Brahm^ held himSelf fast to his rudrd.ksha 
beads. 

20. He used to take his st%.t in the royal throne amidst 
his courtiers, as the lord of the day ocexipies his seat in the sky 
for the eight parts (watches) of the day. (The liitnal day is 
divided into eight yamArdJi'a parts for particular rites and 
duties). 

21. After he was seatetl there as gladly as the moon in the 
ifirmameiit, his chieftains and legions appeared before the throne 
With their salutations, (and presenting of arms). 

22. Then as the royal jiarty was seated iri the court hall, 
beautiful songstresses (that were in atteudarice), beg'an to sing, 
and ravish the hearts of the hearersj with the music of lutes. 

2b. Then a set of handsome maids, w^avcd the beantifui 
choitries which they held in their hands, over the person of the 
king: and the ministers and coiinselloi*s, as wise as the preceptors 
of the gods and demons (Vrihaspati and Sukra), took their seats 
beside him* 

24!. The ministers wore theii emph^yed in the public affairtj 
pending before them; and the dextrous officers were engaged 
in relating the reports of the country to the king. 

25. There were the learned pandits reciting the holy legends 
from their books, and the courteous panegyrists ohaunting their 
Sacred eulogies Cn one sidCi 

26. There appeared at this time a magician iri his fantastic 
attire, and with his blustering vauntings before the Court; iii 
the manner of a roaring cloud, threatening to deluge the earth 
with his showers of rain. 

VOLi II* 
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37. lie bowed down to the ruler of! the earth, atid lowiy 
bent his capped liead and neck before tlio conrt ; as a tree hangs 
down its loads of fruits, at the foot of a mountain. 


38. He approached before the king, as a monkey advances 
to a shady and lofty tree, lotided vvith fruits and flowers. (The 
artful sorcerer is compared with the etmning monkey prying-into 
a fruitful arbour}. 

30. The flippant brat then conveyed the fragrance of lus 
sense, with the breath of his mouth; and addressed the lofty 
headed king with his sweet voice, as the humble bee hums to the 
dotus. 

30. Deign O lord ! that sittesb on the earthly throne like the 
moon enthroned on high, to mark one wonderful feat of my art>, 
known as the trick of Kharolikik^. 

31. Saying so, he began to twill about his magic staff set 
with peacocks’ feathers, which began to display many wonders 
like the wonderful works of creation. 

. 83. The king beheld it describing a bnght circlet, emitthig 
the particles of its rays around; and viewed in the manner, that 
the god Indra views his variegated rainbow sparkling afar in the 
, ;;sky. 

33. As this time a chieFtain of SInde, (who was the master 
of horse,) entered the court, as ^a cloud appears in the starry 
heaven. 

3‘i. He was followed by his swift and beautiful courser, aS 
the XJchcha ^ravd horse of Indra follows his master in the celestial 
regions. (This is the Pegasus of the Hindus). 

35, The chieftain brought the liovsc before the king and said 
this horse ray lord! is a match for the UchcAa Srava, who was 
produced from the milky ocean, and Mies with the swiftness of 
the mind. 

33. This liorse of mine, O king of the earth I is the best of 
his kind, and a compeer of Ucheha Bravas; he is a personification 
of the wind iu the swiftness of his flight. 

37. My master has made a present of this horse to you, my 
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l-ortV; because tbe best of things is a suitable present to the best 
of men. (Great gifts are for the-greab; or> a donum worthy ofi 
the donor and donee). 

88. After he had ended his speech, the magieian spoke in ar 
voice, as sweet as that of the swallow, after the ro.ai-ing of the 
cloud' is hushed to silence. 

89. Do you my lord ride upon this horse, and wander at 
your pleasure with full lustre on earth ; as the sun shines forth 
in splendour by his revolving round the heavens. 

40. Hearing this the king looked” at the horse, and, ordered 
him to he brought before him, in a voice like that of the peacock 
answering the roaring cloud. 

41. The king saw the horse brought before him-as a figure 
drawn in painting, and gazed upon him, witli his fixed eye.s 
and without closing his ej^e-lids, as he was himself turned to a 
painting. (A. gift, liorse i? Ipoked,, in., his gait, apd, not.in his?, 
mouth). 

43. Having looked upon him for a long time, he mounted' 
on his back, and sat still with his closed eye-lids, as the sage 
Agastya was confounded at the sight of the sea and its rocks. 

43. He continued for a couple of hours as if he was di’owned 
in his meditation, and: as insensible saints remain in, tbe enjoy¬ 
ment of tbeir internal and; spiritual stupor. 

44. He remained as spell-bound and overpowered by bis own, 
might, and could not be roused from, his stupifaction by any 
body, but was absorbed in some thoughts of his own mind, 

4-5. The dapping chouries ceased to wave about his person,, 
and the holders of. the flappers remaineii. as still as the moon, 
beams at night. 

4G. The Courtiers remained motionless at seeing his quiesccnci?, 
as when the filaments of the lotus- remain unmoved, by their 
being besmeared in the mud. 

47, The noise of the people in the Courtyard, was all hushedL, 
and quiet; as the roaring of the clouds is stopped at the end., _o£ 
Uie rains.. 



48. Tlic minsters were drowned in tlioir tbonglitfuiness and 
doubts at tbe state of their king, as the hofet of the gods were, 
filled with, anxiety on, seeing the club bearing Vishnu fighting, 
with the demons. 

49. Vhe people were struck with terror and dismay, at see-, 
ing this apoplexy of their prince who remained with his,closedj 
eyes, like closed lotuses shorn of their beauty. 











GHAFTER CV. 

TiTIR BllEAKING OF THE MA-GIC SPELL. 

Inquiry of the oo^xrtiers into,the, cause of the king’s apOr 

T ASISHTHAcontmuod;^—After a couple of hours tlie kinj:^ 
returned to his senses, like the lotus flower resuming its 
Ve^>>uty,' after the,mists of the rainyvveather are over. 

E. He shook his body decorated with ornaments upon his 
seat; as a mountain, shakes with its. peaks apd woods at an, 
Cjarthquake. 

3. His seat also shook under him. as. he came to his sense!, 
and moved his body,just as the seat of Siva on the Kaildsa moun¬ 
tain, is shaken by the movement of the,infernal elephant. 

4. As he was about to fall down from the horseback, ho wa,s;, 
held up by and supported upon the arms of his attendants; as 
the mount Meru. is kept from falling, by the hills at its feet- 
and sides. 

5. The attendants bore the prince, in, the deranged state of - 
his mind upon their arms; as the still waters of the sea bear, 
the figure of the moon that is disturbed by thp waves. 

6. The king asked them softly saying, what place was it, 
and whose court it was ; as the bee shut up in the.flower cup of- 
the lotus, asked it when it is about to sink in thp wa]t.er say* 
ing Ah ! where am, I, and where am I going ?. 

7. The Courtiers then respectfully askcd’the king, what was^ 
the matter with him; with a voice as sweet as the lotus utters, 
to the sun when he is eclipsed by Edhu.. 

8. The attendants also with all the minsterial o.(lcers, asked^ 
him about his case; as the gods terrified at the great deluge, 
asked the sage Mjtrkandeya concerning the occurrence, 

9. Lord ! wc were greatly dismayed, said they, upon seeing,. 




you iu tliat plight,; because the stoutest heartss are broken by 
accidouts proceeding from unknoA^ti causes. 


10. What were those pleasant objects of your desire, that 
had so much bewitched your mind. ? Since you know that .all the 

^ objects which appear pleasant for the present, prove to be bitter 

the end. Gmtdia pnndpiim noslri^ sunt saepe doloris, Ovid. 
Pleasure is often the introduction to pain, and amid the roses 
fierce Repeutence rears her snaky crest. Thomson. So : Pleasure 
ia pain, when drunk without a rein. 

11. How could, your clear understanding, which has been, 
pacified by the grand doctrines and precepts of the wise, fall in 
to the false fascinations of the foolish? {h'ahum gaudium javat,^ 

■ qimnnisi mendosttm. False pleasure pleases, none but the base). , 

12. The minds of fools are fascinated by the trivkl and taw-, 
dry trifles of common people ; but they are of no value to the 
high minded as one like yourself. (The good and great are. 
above the reach of the allurements of pleasure). 

13. Those who are elated by the pride of their bodies, have 
their minds always excited by ungovernable passions,which take- 
their lead through life. (Pride is innate in beauty). 

11, Your mind is elevated above common things, it is calm- 
and quiet and'eulightened by truth; and fraught with excellent 
qualities ; yet it is stra-nge to find, ib out of its wits. 

15. The mind an practiced to reasoning^ is led away by the- 
currents of time and place, but the n.oblemindcd are not subject 
to tbe influence of incantations and, enchanting spells, 

16. It is impossible for the reasoning mind to be weakened^' 
01 deranged, the high mind’ like the mount towering of Meru, is 
not to be shaken by the boisterous winds. 

17 . Tims consoled by his companions, the countenance of ' 
of the king revsurned its colour; as the face of the full moon 
collects its brightness, iu. the bright fortnight of the month. 

18. The moon—like face of the king was brightened by his- 
full open eyes, as the vernal season is beautified by the blooming^- 

blossoms, after, tbe wintev frost has passed, away. 




19. Tlie king's face slione fortli with astonishitientj and it waS 
mixed with fear, at the remernbf;rimee of the charm of the 
magician ; as the moo7i shines pale in the sky, after her deli¬ 
verance from the shadow of an eclipse. 

20. He saw the magician and said to him with a smile> 

■as the serpentaddresses his enemy—the weasle. 

21. You trickster, said he, what was this snare which thoit 
didst entrap mein, and how was it that thou didst perturb my 
tranquil soul by thy wily trick, as a gale disturbs the calm of 
the sea.. 

2a. How wonderful are the captivating powers of spells, 
which they have derived from the Lord, and whose inliuence had 
overpowered on the strongest sense of my mind. 

23. What are these bodies of men, that are subject to death 
and desease and what are our minds that are so susc('ptible ot 
errors, .and lead us to continued dangers. 

24. The mind residing in the body, may be fraught with 
the liighest knowledge, and yet the minds of the wisest of tnen> 
are liable to errors and illasion. {Jtlominu est etrate. To err is 
human). 

25. Hear yo courtiers ! the wonderful tale of the adventuresj 
which I passed through under this sorcery, from the morneiifc 
that I had met this magician at first. 

26. I have seen so many passing scences in one single momenlv 

under this wizard, as had been shown of old by Brahma in his 

destruction of the theurgy of Indra. (The mighty Sakra spread 
his Indrajdla or the wet of his sorcery^ in order tO frustrate tlio 
attempts of the valiant Bali ag*ainst him, and was at last foiled 
himself by the Brahma vidya of Brahmd). 

27. Having said so, the king began to relate smilingly to 
his courtiers, the strange wonders which he had beheld in his 
state of hallucination. 

28. The king said :—I beheld a region full with objects of 
various kinds, such as rivers and lakes, cities and mountains, 
with many boundary hills, aud the ocean girding the earth 

around. 



CHAPTER CVI. 

TftE Talisman of the king’s Mauetage Tymi a 
Chandala Maiden. 

(Att A ilegoiy of Human Depravity). . 

Argnment, The Iciftg borne on horae-baclc to tlio habitation of a luint&. 
: vban, and was there raarried to his maiden daughter. (This adventur® 
toserablee tliatef Tajul Maluk in (irala Bikavli.) 

1 1 HE king related -This land o£ mine abomicting in forests 
and rivdlets, and ai spearing as the miniatu re of this orb of the 
earth. Literallyas the younger twin sister o£ the earth ;—" 

2. This land appearing as the paradise of Indra.yOf which 
I. am. the king^ and \irhere I am now sitting in n\y court-ball, 
amidst my courtiers and all these citizens. 

3. There appeared here yonder sorcerer from a distant coun¬ 
try, like a demon rising from the infernal region on the surface 
of the ground, 

4. He turned rohnd his maigic-wand emitting its radiance 
around, as the tempest rends and scatters the rainbow of Iiidra 
in fragments in the air, 

5. I was looking intently at the whirling wand, arid the 
horse standing before me, and then mounted on the back of the 
steed in the dizziness of my mind. 

6. I sat on the back of this unmOvirig horse and sOemed to 
ride on a fleet steed, with the swiftness of the Pushkara and 
Avartaka clouds, riding over the tops of immovable rocks. 

7. 1 then went to a chase in full speed, a pass over an 

ownerless desert, howling as the surges of the boundless ocean. 

8. I was borne afterwards with the horse in the air, as if we 
were wafted by the winds; and dashed onward like common 
people, who are carried afar by the current of the insatiable 
desires of their minds, & as 



, D. Being tlien fatigued with, my journey, and moving slowly 
• with my wearied horse, I reached to the skirt of the desert whieh. 
was as vacant as the mind o£ a pauper, and as empty as the 
heart of a woman. (Cares hover over roofs of wealth, and 
secrets from female hearts fly by stealth. CAirae iaq%etm dram. 
Tecta volanfes. Hor. Cares that flutter bat-like round fretted 
roofs. A woman is never so weak as in keeping her secrets. 

10. It was as the wilderness of the world burnt down by a 
eonflagration, and without even a bird flying over it. It was 
as a waste of sandy frost, and without a tree or a any water in 
it, (A vast desert displayed its barren waste). 

11. It appeared as another sky in its extent, and as the eighth 
ocean of the world. It was as a sea on earth with its bed entirely 
dried up. (There are in all only seven oceans in Indian Geo¬ 
graphy' the eigtth is a inydli). 

13. It W'as as expanded as the mind of a wise man, and fis 
furious as the rage of the ignorant. There was no trace of 
human feet, nor track with any grass or herb in it. (Immeasurable 
and fathomless as the sapient mind.) 

13. My mind was bewildered in this boundless desert, like 
that of a woman fallen into adversity, and having no friend or 
food or fruit for her supportanee. (Adversity is the canker of 
ihri\yomaxx*sh\'(idist\ asaiMag^anjvardstrmdm). 

14. The face of the sky was washed by the waters, appearing 
in the mirage of the sandy desert j and I passed panting in 
that dreary spot until it was sunset. 

15. It was with great pain and sorrow, that I passed across 
that vast desert j like the wise man who goes across this world, 
which is all hollow and void within. 

16. After passing this desert, I met a. thick forest beyond 
it, when the sun was setting in his setting mountain with his 
horse, and tired with traversing through the hollow sphere of 
heaven, 

17. Here the birds were warbling amidst the jdmh and ka- 
damba trees, and were the only friends that the weary travellers 
could meet with, in their weary and lonesome journey. 
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18« Hei’c detaclied plots o£ long grass, were seen waving 
their tops ; like covetous men nodding tlieir heads, on lindiug 
some riches to their hearths content. (The poor are pleaded with 
a little, and how down their heads at petty pittances). 

19. This shady forest afforded me a little joy, after my pains 
in the dry and dreaiy desert; as a lingering disease seems more 
desirable to men, than the pains attending on death. 

: 20. I then got under the shade of ifamhira tree, and felt 

myself as pleased, as when the sage Markandeya got upon the 
top of the mountain at the great deluge. (The Ararat of Noah?). 

21. Then 1 took shelter under the creepers, descending from its 
branches, as the scorching top of a mount, hinds a temporary 
shadow under the umbrage of a dark cloud. 

22. As I was hanging down with holding the pendant roots 
in my hand, the horse slided away from underneath me, as the 
sins of a man glide under him, that puts his trust in the sacred 
Ganges streams. (Tlie purificatory power of Gauges water, resides 
even in the belief of its holiness, and does not consist only in 
bathing in it), 

23. Fatigued with my travel of the live-long day in the 
dreary waste, I took my refuge under this tree; as a traveller 
rests under the shelter of, a kalpa tree at the setting of the sun. 

24. All this biisiiieas of the world was stopped, as the sun 
went down to rest in the western hills ; (The Hindu ritual pres¬ 
cribing no duty for the night consisting of three watches— 

rajani. 

• 25. As the shade of night overepread the bosom of the 
universe, the whole forest below betook itself to its nightly 
rest and silence. (The vegetable creation was known to sleep 
at night by the Hindu sages). 

2<1. I reposed myself in the grassy hollow of a branch 
of that tree, and rested my head on the mossy bed like a 
bird in its nest. (Primeval men slept in the hollow of trees like 
birds, for fear of rapacious animals in the oaves of the earth 
below, as also in the caverns of upland hills and mountains). 
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27. 1 remainecl tlicro as insensible as one bitten by a snake, 
and as a dead body that has lost its past remembrance. (Sleep and 
death are akin to each ot\iQT-‘^A'yp7tos Aai fAnnatos diduwo 
<tdelpho), 1 was as impotent as a sold slave ; and as helpless 
as one fallen in a dark ditch or blind pit. Bought slaves Mla^ 

. ildsm and their loss of liberty, were in vogue from the earliest 
times in India. sfl ^a blind pit). 

28. I passed that one night as a long Kalpa in my sense¬ 
lessness j and I thought I was buffetting in the waves like the 
seer—Markandeya at the great deluge, {i.e. The body was. 
insensible in the state of sleep ; but the mind was active as 
in a dream, which makes an age of a moment). 

29. I passed the night under a train of dangers and difficulties^ 

that invaded me as in the state of dreaming; and^I had 
tio thought about my bathing or eating or worshipping my 
'Maker : (the mind being wholly occupied by the objects of 
the dream). 

80. I passed the night in restlessness and disepnet, shaking 
like the hiuneh of a tree j and this single night of trouble was 
as long as it was tedious to me, (like the time of a lingering 
disease). 

, 31. A melancholy overspread my coimtenaneo, as darkness 
had veiled the face of the night, and my waking eyes kept 
watching for the day, like blue-lotuses expecting with their 
watchful eyes the rising moon. 

32. The demoniac noise of wild beasts being hushed in the 
forest at the end of the night, there fell a shivering fit on me 
with the clattering of my teeth through excessive cold. 

83. I then beheld the east, red with the flush of intoyica- 
tion ; as if it was laughing at seeing me Irowned in my 
difficulties. 

34-. I saw the sun advancing afterwards towards the earth, 
and to mount on his Airavata the regent elephant of that quarter, 
lie seemed to be so full of glee, as the ignorant man has in 
his folly, and the poor man in obtaining a treaBiire, 








35, Having got tip from mossy bed, I shook off my 
bed cloth, like the god siva tossing abOnt his elephantiiie hide 
at his giddy dauoo in tlnv evening. (See Magh, Book 1). 


86. I then began to wander in the wide fore-stianc}., as the 
god Rudra roves about the wide world, after its desolation by 
bis demons at the end of kalpas. 

87 . There was no animal of any kind to be seen iia the deso¬ 
late desert, as the good qualities of good breeding, are never to 
be found in the persons of the illiterate. 

88, I saw only the lively birds, qterehing and chirping all 
about the woods without intermission. 

89. It was then at mid-day, when the sun had ran his eighth, 
hour, and the plants had dried up the dews of their morning baths. 

40. That I beheld a damsel carrying some food and a goblet of 
water, on the way as Hari bore the poisonous liipior to the 
demons in liis disguise in the shape of Mfkihavi. 

41, She was of a swarthy complexion, and dressed in sable 
black, attire; and looked askance at me; when I advanced to¬ 
wards her as the bright moon appears towards the dark and sabh,; 
night. 

4S, I asked her to gave me some of her food in my great 
distress, because, I told her, one- is enriched by relieving the 
distress of the needy. 

48‘ O good maid; said I, increasing hunger is consuming ^ 
my bowels and I would take any food, even as the female serpent 
devour.s her own brood and young, in the excess of her hunger, 
(Hunger beats down the atony wall, and impure food is pure 
to the hungry). 

44, 1 begged of thee and yet thow gavest me nothing, but 
dost remaia as inexorable as the goddess of fortune, who de¬ 
clines to favour the Wretched, however they implore her aid; 
fFortune turns a deaf ear to the supplications of the poor). 

45. Then I kept a long time, following her closely from 
one wood to another, and clinging to her as her shadow, moving 
behind her in the afternoon. 
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4-6, She then turned to me and said : Know mej to be a 
Ciiandala girl and bearing the name of liarakeytin; we are a« 
cruel as B,^kshafias, and feeders on human flesh as on those of 
horses and elephants. 

47. You cannot, O King ! get your food by merely your 
craving it of me j as it is hard to have the favour of men, with¬ 
out first meeting' with their desires. 

48. Saying so, she went oh trippingly at every step, and 
then entered into an arbour on the wayside and spoke merrily 
unto, me saying ; — 

49. AYell, I will give you of this food, if you will eonseni 
to be my husband ; for it is not the business of base and com¬ 
mon people to do good to others, before seearing their own 
good. 

50. My Chandhla father is here ploughing in the field, with 
Ills sturdy yoke of bulls, and has the figui'e of a demon, stand¬ 
ing in the cemetry with his haggardly hungry and dusky 
stature. 

61. This food is for him, and may he given to you, if you 
will agree to espouse me; because the husband deserves to he 
served even at the peril of ouo^s life. . 

53, To this T replied, t agree to take thee to my wife, for 
what fool is tliere that will abide by the usage of his family, 
when his life is in danger ? 

53. She then gave me half of the food she had with her, 
as Mfidhavi parted with half of her ambrosia to the hungry 
Indraofold.' 

54. I ate the Chandal’s food, and drank the beverage of 
Jcmlm fruits which she gave me ; and then rested at that place, 
and fell to a sleep caused by my fatigue and long walking. 

55. Then she approached to me, as a black cloud advances 
before the sun j she held me in her arms, and led me onward 
with her guiding hand, and as fondly as her second self. 

.56, She took me to her father, a fat and ugly fellow of a 
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repulsive appearance j as tlio tormenting’ agony of tleatli, leads a 
person to the hideous cell of the devil. 

. 57. My companion whispered to his ears the tidings of our 
case, as tlie black bee bums her tale softly to the ear of an 
elephant; (in order to sip his frontal juice or ichor of mada-bdri}. 

58. This man, said she, is to be my husband, if yOu, my 
father, will give your consent. To this he expressed his approval 
by saying-"^'Vdidbani be it so^’ by the end of this day, (when 
marriage rites usually take place and is called godhuli, or the 
dusty dusk of returning herds from their pasture grounds). 

59. He loosened the bulls from their yoke, the regent of 
death releases his hell hounds. And it was in the dusk of the 
day, when the sky was obscured by the evening mist, and 
rising dust of godhuli, that we were dismissed from the demons^ 
presence, to take our own way, 

60. We passed the great jungle in a short time, and reached 
the Chandala’s abode in the evening; as the demons pass amidst 
the funeral ground, to rest in their charnal vaults at night. 

61. Tho dwelling had on one side, the slaughtered monkeys, 
cocks and crows ; and swarms of flies flying over them, and 
sucking the blood sprinkled over the ground, 

6^. The moist entrails and arteries of the slaughtered 
beasts, tliat were bung up to be dried in the sun; were chased 
by the ravenous birds of the air, that kept hovering over them ; 
while floeks of birds fluttered over the Jamhira traas (to pick 
up the fruits for their food). 

63. There were heaps of fat laid up to be dried in. the portico, 
aud ravenous birds flying over them ; and the skins of the slain 
animals, which were besmeared with blood, lay in piles before 
their sight. 

6'1<. Little children had bits of flesh in their hands, beset by 
buzzing flies i and there were tho veteran CMndalas, sitting 
by and rebuking the boys. 

65. We then entered the house scattered with disgusting 
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entrails and entesiinea about, and I thoiig'bt myselt as tbe ^host 
of a dead man standing’ beside the regent of death. 

66. I had then a seat of a big plantain leaf, given to me 
with due respect, in order to be seated as a welcome guest, in 
the abominable abode of my new-earned father-in-law. 

67. My squint eyed mother-in-law then eyed at me, with her 
blood-red eyeballs; and muttered with gladness in her look, 
" is this our would be son-in-law ? ” 

68. Afterwards we sat on some seats of skin, and I partook 

of the repast which was served before me, as the reward of my 
sins. This fare was as unpalatable, as the requital of one's 

crimes), 

69. I heard there many of those endearing words, which were 
the seeds of endless misery; as also many such speeches that 
were unpleasant to my mind, for their being of no benefit to 
me. 

79. Afterwards, it came to pass on one day, when the sky was 
cloudless and the stars were shining; that they presented a 
dowry of cloths and other articles before me ; (as ddnadravya). 

71. With these they made over that frightful maiden td 
me, and we were joind together as black and white, and as sin 
and its torment together {i. e, she was given to torment me for 
my past sins). 

7£, The flesh-eating ChandAlas, festivated the marriage core- 
money with profusion of wine and loud shouts of joy; they 
beat their sounding tomtoms with merriment, as wicked men 
delight in carrying on the acts of their vileness. (The giddy 
mirth of the rabble, is compared with the revelry of the riotous). 


CHAPTER evil. 

Deschiption of a. train of Hangers. 

Argament. Tho King’s residence at tho Chanddla’s abode ami his ad- 
ventures daring sixty years at that place. 

T he king continued :—What more shall I say of that festi¬ 
vity, whicK had (j[uite subdued my soul ? I was thence¬ 
forward named as Piislita—-Pukkusha or cherished Chdnddla by 
.my fellows. (Beng—ghar-jamdi or home-bred bridegroom). 

3. After the festivity had lasted for a week, and I had passed 
full eight mouths at that place; my wife had her pubertal 
efflorescence, and afterwards her- conception also (garbhddhdina 
andgai’bha). 

3, She was delivered of a daughter which is the cause of 
\yoo, as a danger is the spring of calamities. (The parallel 
passage is well known. ddriJcA dulckkAa dd^ika, a daughter is tlie 
source of grief). This daughter grew up as soon as the growth of 
the cares and sorrows of the ignorant. (The wise neither care 
nor sorrow for any earthly matter). 

4. She brought forth again a black boy in course of three 
years; as the fruit of folly raises the false expectation of frui¬ 
tion. {i. (?. We are often frustrated in our hopes in our boys). 

5. She again gave birth to a daughter and then to another 
boy; and thus I became an old Chandala, with a large family 
in that forest land. 

6. In this manner passed many years with these shoots of my 
woe in that place; as a Brahmicide has to pass long years of 
torment in hell-fire. (Here is a piece of priestcraft in the augmen¬ 
ted torment for killing a Brahman as any other man). 

7. I had to undergo all the pains of heat and cold, of chill- 
winds and frost, without any help to be had in that dreary 
forest; and as an old tortoise is constrained to move about in the 
mud of a pool for ever. 
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8. Being Wrtlien witL the eares o£ my family, and tronb- 
ied by anxieties of my mind,: I saw my increasing afflictions 

like a conflagration rising all about me. 

9. Clad in, bark and in'apt in old and ragged cloths, with a 
covering ol! grass and a straw hat on my head, I bore loads ot 
lotrg from the woods; as we bear the burden of sins on our backs 
and heads. (See Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress) . 

,10. I had to pass full many a live-long year, under the 
shade of trees; with no other cloth or covering on me 

than an old tattered, dirty and stinking which was 

beset by floes and leeches. (Kaupina a piece of rag covering the 
iowei secret parts of the body as that of Fakirs and Yogis). 

11. I was exposed to the chill cold winds, in all my toils to 
support my family; and lay like a frog in some cave in the 
woods, under the keen blasts of winter. 

la. The many quarrels and bickerings, and the sorrows and 
wailino-s, to which X was often exposed at home and abroad, 
made my blood to gush out in tears from my weeping eyes. 

13. IVe passed the nights on marshy grounds in the jungle, 
and being deluged by the raining clouds, we took our shelter in 
the caverns of mountains, with no other food than the roasted flesh 
of bears. 

14. Afterwards the rainy season of sowing being over, and 
the dark drizzling clouds having dispersed in air, I was driven 
from ray abode, by the unkindness of my relations and continued 
contention with others. 

15. Being thus in dread of every body in the neighbourhood, 
I removed myself to the house of another man, whore I dwelt 
with my wife and prattling children for some years. 

16. Then vexed by the seolding of the termagant Chandilli, 
and the threats of the villanous ChaudAlas; my face became cs 
pale as the waning moon under the shadow of Kdhu (the ascen¬ 
ding node). 

17. I was bit and scratched by the teeth and nails of my wife, 
as if my flosli and muscles were torn and gnawed down under the 
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grinders ot! a tigress; and I was as one eauglit by cir sold t6 a 
liellish fiend, and thought; myself as changed to an infernal 
being also. 


18. I sirffcred under the torrents of snow thrown out of the 
caverns of the Himalaya/ and was exposed to the showers of 
frost, that fell contmually in the dewy season. 

19. I felt on my naked body the iron shafts of rain, as darts 
let fly from the bow of death ; and in my sickly and decrepit 
old age, I had to live itpoit the roots of withered vegitables. 

30. I dug them out plentifully frora. the woodland grounds, 
and eat them with a zest, as a fortunate man has in tasting his 
dainty dishes of well cooked meat. 

31. I took my food apart and untouched by any body, for fear 
of being polluted by the touch of a vile and base born famdly ; and 
because the pngnency of my unsavoury diet, made my month wry 
at every morsel. 

33. While I was famishing in this manner, I saw other-s had 
their venison and sheep^s flesh bought from other places for 
their food; and who pampered their bodies also with tiie flesh they 
cut out from other living animals and devoured raw with great 
■zest, 

33. They bought animal flesh sold in iron pots and stuck 
in spits, for undergoing migrationsnnfco as many thousand bodies 
as they liave killed and fed upon, (This is the Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis of the soul, as described in Gold 
smith’s citizen of the world). 

34. I often repaired to the garden grounds of the Chandftlas, 
with my spade and basket in the cool of the evening, in order to 
collect the raw flesh, which had been east about in the dirt, for 
making my food of them. 

35. But the time seemed to turn favourable to me, when I was 
about to be cast into hell, by leading me to take refuge of the 
mountain caverns, and seek my supportauce there by the roots 
and plants growing therein. 

36. In this state, I was met _by my good chance, on some 
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CHftntl^las appearing in person, before me^ and driving away the 
village dogs with their clubs from before them (to the woods). 

!27, They gave my wife and children some bad rice as the 
villagers used to take, and we passed the night under the shade 
of a palm tree, whose withered leaves were rattling with the 
rain drops, that fell in showers upon them. 

28. We passed the night iu company with the sylvan apes,; 
with pur teeth clattering with cold; and the hairs of our bodies 
standing on their ends, like a thousand thorns through coldness. 

29. The ' rain drops decorated our bodies with granules of 
vivid pearls, and our bellies were as lean and lank like an empty 
cloud through hunger and for want of food. 

30. Then there rose a quarrel in this diresome forest, be-*, 
tween me and my wife j and we kept answering one another, with 
our eJattoring teeth and ruddy eyes by effect of the cold, 

81. My foul and dirty parson resembled that of a dark black 
demon, and we roved about tlie borders of rivers and brooks, to. 
fish with a rod and hook in my hand. 

32. I wandered also with a trap in my hand, like Yama with 
his noose at the desolation of the earth; and caught and killed 
and drank the heart blood of the deer in my hunger and thir.st. 

33. I sucked the warm heart blood, as the milk of my 
mother’s breast, at the time of famishing; and being besmeared 
in blood, 1 stood as a blood sucking demon in the cemetr 3 ^ 

34. The Vetillas of the woods fled before me, as they do 
from the furies of the forests ; and I set ray snares and nets in 
the woods, for catching the deer and birds of the air. 

35. As people spread the nets of their wives and children, 
only to be entangled in them in the false hope of happiness ; so 
did I spread my net of thread, to beguile the birds to their 
destruction. 

36. Though worried and worn out in the nets of worldly 
caves, and surrounded on every side by the miseries of our vicious 
jives ; yet do our minds take their delight, in the perpetration of 
cruel and foul acts (to the injury of others). , 
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37. ' Our wislres are atretched as far and wide, as a rtinning* 

river overflows its banks in the rainy season ; but the objects 
of our desires fly afar from us, as snakes hide themselves from 
the shake eating; by their own sagacity. (The Kara- 

bha is, a. quadruped of the weasel kind, and is called gohaUgel—^ 
in Bengali). 

38. We have cast off kindness from our hearts, as the shake 
leaves off his slough ; and take a delight to let fly the hissing 
arrows of our malice, as the thunder storm betides all animals. 

39. Men are delighted at the sight of cooling clouds, at the 
end of the hot season; but they avoid at a distance the rough 
briny shore spreading wide before them. (So men hail their 
happiness, and avoid their troubles). 

40. But I underwent many a difficulty, which multiplied 
as thickly upon me, as the weeds growing in dales; and I moved 
about all the comers of that hellish spot, during my destined 
time. (What is decreed, cannot be avoided). 

41. I have sown the seeds of sin under the rain-water of my 
ignorance, to grow speedily as thorns on my way. .1 have laid 
hidden snares for the unwary innocent, to secure myself in the 
mountain caves. 

4^. I have caught and killed the innocent deer in the trap; 
to feed upon its flesh; and have killed the kine, to lay 

my head on the hair hanging down their necks. 

43. I slept unconscious of myself in my ignorance, as Vishnu 
lay on his huge hydra; 1 lay with my out-stretched legs and 
limbs in the brown oell, resounding to the yell of wild beasts 
abroad. 

44. I lay my body also, on the frost of a cave in the marshy 
ground of Vincihyd; and wrapped my swarthy form in a tatter¬ 
ed quilt, hanging down my neck and full of fleas. 

45. I bore it on my back, as a bear bears the long bristles upon 
him even in the hot season ; and suffered the heat of the wild fire, 
which burnt away many wild animals which perished in groups 
as in the last conflagration of the world. 
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46. My wife bore her young on^s, both for our pleasure as 
well as pain : as the food of the glutton, is both for his satiety 
and sickness j and the influence of planets, is for our good and 
evil also. 

47. Thus I the only son of a king, had to pass sixty painful 
years of my life, as so many kalpa ages of long duration. 

48. I raved sometimes in my rage, arid wept at others in 
my bitter grief j I fared on coarse meals, and dwelt, alas! in the 
abodes of vulgar Chandiilas. Thus I passed so many years of 
my misery at tha.t place, as one fastened to the fetters of his 
insatiable desires, is doomed to toil and moil for naught until 
his death. (Bound to our desires, we are dragged to the grave). 





CHAPTER CVIIl 


DcSCEIPTIOIir OF A DRAUGHT AND HeARTH. 

Argument. The distress of ehaudtUaa caused by famine and want 
of Rain. 

rpHE Kincr continued to say Time passed away, and old age 
■A. overtook incv turned my beard to blades of grass co¬ 
vered with hoar frost. 

3. My days glided away in alternate joy and grief, brought 

flows on with the 


on by my fate and acts; just 
green and dried leaves, which the winds scatter over it. 

3. Quarrels and broils, misfortunes and mischances, befell 
oil me every moment; and beset me as thickly and as fastly 
as the arrows of woe flying in a warfare. 

4. My foolish mind kept fluttering like a bird, in the maze 
of my wishes and fancies; and my heart was perturbed by 
passions, like the sea by its raging waves. 

5. My soul was revolving on the vehicle of my wandering* 
tboitghta; and 1 was borne away by them like a floating straw, 
to the whirlpool of the eventful ocean of time. 

fl. I that moved about like a worm amidst the woodlands 
of Vindliyd, for my simple supportance, felt mytelf in the process 
of years, to be weakened and pulled down in my frame, lilm 
a biped beast of burthen. 

7. I forgot my royalty like a dead man, in that state of my 
wretchedness, and was confirmed in my belief of a Cbandiifa, 
.and bound to that hilly spot like a wingless bird. 

8. The world appeared to me, as desolate as at its final deso¬ 
lation; and as a forest consumed by a conflagration; it seemed 
as the sea-shore lashed by huge surges; and as a withered tree 
struck by a lightning. 

9. The marshy ground at the foot of Vindby^ was all dried 
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and left no eoi*n nor vegiiable, nor an/ water for food 
drink; and the whole group of Ghandddas, was about to die 
dearth and dryness. 

10. The clouds ceased to rain, and disappeared from sigd 
and the winds blew with sparks of fire in them. (The hot wii 
of the monsoon called agni-vrishti). 

11. The forest trees were bare and leafless, and the withei 


of wildfire spread all around; it burnt down the whole forest, 
and 1 educed the grass and gravels all to ashes. ' 

1.3. The people were daubed with ashes ail over their bodies, 
and wore famtshing for want of food and drink ; because the 
land was without any article of food or even grass or water in 
it, autl had turned to a dreary desert. 

1^1. The mirage of the desert glistened as water, and deluded 
the dry buffaloes to roll in it (as in a pool); and there was no cui’*» 
rent of breeze to cool the desert air. 

15. The call and cry for water, came only to the ears of men; 
who wore parching under the burning rays of the torritl^sun 





20. The trees were leafless, and the hot winds were blow¬ 
ing as fire-brands on all sides ; and wild cats were licking the 
human blood, that was spilt on the rocky ground. 


21. The flame of the wild fire rose high in the air, with 
clouds of smoke whirling with the howling winds of the forest} 
it growled aloud in every place, and filled the forest-land until 
heaps of brown cinders and burning fire brands. 

22. Huge serpents were burnt in their caves, and the fumes 
rising from these burning bodies, served to grow the poisonous 
plants on the spot; while the flame stretching; aloft with the 
winds, gave the sky an appearance of the glory of the setting 
sun. 

33. Heaps of ashes were lifted like dust, by the high how¬ 
ling winds, and stood as domes unsupported liy pillars in the 
open sky j and the little children stood crying for fear of them, 
beside their weeping parents. 

24. There were some men who tore a dead body with their 
teeth, and in their great haste to devour the flesh, bit their own 
hands and fingers, which were besmeared in their own blood. 

25. The vultures flying in the air, darted upon the smoke, 
thijj,king it a turret of trees, and pounced upon the fire brands, 
taking them for bits of raw flesh; 

26. Men biting and tearing one another, were flying in all 
directions; when the splitting of the burning wood, bit upon 
their breasts and bellies, and made them gory with blood gushing - 
out of them. 

27. The winds were howling in the hollow caves, and the 
flames of the wild fire flashing with fury; the snakes were hissing 
for fear of these, and tlie burnt woods were falling down with 
hideous noise. 

28. Thus beset by dangers and horrors, with no other shelter 
than the rugged hollows of rocks, this place presented a picture 
of this world, with its circumambient flames, burning as the 
twelve zodiacal suns on high. 
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' • *' !i9; TE^e‘ wiuda weYe blowing’ hot anmlsfc tlxe biiniing woods - 
iidd ro^^ts/and drying dp di things; M the boat of the fire 
below and the sunbeams above, together with the domostie cala- 
^tieh caused by influence of the planet Saturn, made this place 
a ccfunterpart of this wdeful world. 
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CHAPT'EE CIX, 

MiauATION OP THiii CHA'IirD/L4S, 


Argument. The perilous journey through the Delusive World. 

HE kina' eontinned As these <?alanaitie3 continned to rage 



in this place, by the displeasure of cllstiny ; and the desastera' 


of the last dissolution, prematurely oTertook the forest and 
mountaineer's here:— 

2:. Some of these men went out from that place, with their 


wives and children, in seardh of some new abodes in foreign 
lands; as the clouds dispense and disappear from the sky, after 


the rainy season is over. 

3. They were accompanied by their wives and children and 
close relatives, who clung to them as the members of their bodied; 


but the lean and infirm were left behind them, like the separated 


branelies of trees, 

4', Some of these emigrants were devoured by tigers, as they 
went out of their houses; as unfledged birds are caught by falcons^ 
as they come out of their nests, 

5. Some entered into tire fire like moths, to put an end to 
their miserable lives ; others fell into the pits, like fragments of 
rocks falling from the hills. 

6’. I separated myself from the connections of my father-in- 
law and others; and depending upon myself, X escaped narrowly 
from tbat distressed country, with my wife and children about me. 

7. We passed the pit-falls and storms, and the wild beasts 
and snakes, without any harm ; and came out of that forest safe 
from all the deadly perils of the way . 

*8. Ilaving then arrived at the border of that forest, wo got 
to the shade o-f some palm trees, where I lay down my children 
from my shoulders as burdens of my sin and woes. 

♦ Compare the adveiifciirQ of the prince Tujxil Maliir in Guli .Balcawali^ 
and his btaruing tho barthon of his ohiklron by the Negro wifo on hia? 
ahonldcrs. 






! ' 9. T halted here uOter my tiresome journey and lengihetted 

troubles, as one who had fled from the confines of hell; and 
I?! , ; took my rest like the withering lotus, from the scorching sun- 

10. My Chand^Ia wife also slept under the same tree, and 
my two boys lay fast asleep in each other's embrace, under the 
cooling shade. 

11/ Afterwards! my younger son Prach'chhaka, who was as 
dear to us as he was the less intelligent, rose up and stood 
before me. 

iil. He said with a depressed spii'it, and tears gushing out 
- of his eyes, “ Papa gave me soon some meat-food and drink dr 
else I die’k 

13 . The little hoy repeatedly made the same request, and said 
with tears in his eyes, that he was dying of hunger. 

14. I told him I had no meat, and the more I said so, the 
more he repeated bis foolish craving, which could neither be sup¬ 
plied witlv nor put down to silence. 

15. I was then moved by paternal aKeetion, and affiction 
of my heart, to tell him, child, cut off a slice of my ftesh, and 
roast and eat it." 

16. Ho agreed to it, and said ^give it then'; because hi i hun- 
. -■j ger was SO pressing and his vitality was so much exhausted, that 

he could not decline to crave ray flesh for his food. 

17. Being then overpovi'-ered by affection and compassion I 
thought of putting an end to all my grief with my life, which 
became so intolerable to mo at his excessive distress. 

18. Being unable to endure the pain of my affection, T 

despaired of my own life; and resolved to resort ta death, as my 
only friend at this last extremity, . 

19. I collected some wood, and heaped them together for my 
funeral pile, and having put it on fire, I saw it blaze as I wished, 

20. As I was hastoning to throw myself on this pile, I was 
immediately roused from my reverie by the sound of music pro- 
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ceoding from this palace, tailiDg me as Icing, and slio^ting my 
victory jayci. 

21. I understood this conjurer had, wrought this encban tr 
ment on me, and put me to all these iraa.ginable troubles for so 
long a period. 

22. Like the ignorant, I was subject to a hundred changes 
pt fortune (which can never approach the wise). As the great 
and niigb.ty King-Lavana, had been recapitulating and expostu¬ 
lating on |he vicissitudes of fortune :— 

23. The sorcerer suddenly disappeared from his sight, at 
which the courtiers looked around them with their staring eyes i 
and then addressed the king, saying: — 

24. This man was no sorcerer, our iiegelord! who had no mer? 
penary views of his own in thisj but it was a divine magic (the 
nrgy), that was displayed to our lord, to represent the lot of 
humanity and the state of the world. 

25. This world is evidently a creation of the mind, and the 
imaginary world is only a display of the iniinite power of the 
Almighty. (It was a coinage of the brain, a stretch of the iraaT 
gitiation which gives images to ideals). 

26. These hundreds of worldly systems, display the mnltifaT 
vious powers of Omnipotence j which delude even the minds of 
the most wise, tq believe in the reality of unrealities, as it wevo 

i)y the spell of magic. c, 

27. This delusion being so potent on the minds of wise, it 
js no wonder, that our king would he overpowered by it, when 
all common minds ni’e labouring under the same error. 

28. Ti^ia delusive magic was not spread over the mind, by 
any trick or art of the conjprer; who ainied at nothing more 
than his own gain, by the act of his sorcery; (It is the divinq 
will, which spreads the illusion alike on all minchs). 

29. They that love money, never go away qf them.selves 
without getting something : therefore we are tossed on the 
’P’avesof doubt, {i. e, doubtful) to take him for a sorcerer. 

SO. Vasishtha said: —Rdrna! though I am sitting here al; 
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ifcittis moment, before yoa and others of tiiis assembly; yet I am 
iq^uite sensible of the truth of this story, which is no fiction like 
the tale of the boy .1 have told you before, nor is it any coining 
or hearsay of mine. 

81. Thus the rnind is enlarged by the various inventions of 
its imagination, as a tree is extended by the expansion of 
its bougbs and branches, The extended mind encompasses all 
things, as an outstretched ai-bor overspreads on the grornul. ,It 
is the mind^s comprehension of every thing, and its conversancy 
with the natures of all things, that serve to lead it to its state 
oi perfection. (The amplitnde of the mind, consists in the 
pxtenfc of its knowledge). 
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■ CHAPTER CX7 . ■' 

. Bescription oif Mind, " 

Avgiimoiit. The great Magnitude of mental powers, and governraent of 
■ tlie Miud. 

TTASISHTHA said ;--Saice the subjoctive intellect M, ha,-3 
V derived the power of knowing the objective Intelligebles 

ch&tijiity from the supreme cause in the beg'inning ; it went on 

to multiply and diversify the objects of its intelligence/ and 
thus fell from the knowledge of the one intelligent Universal 
Bgo, to the delusion of the particular noii egos ad infinitum. 
(The knowledge of tlie subjective universal soul being losti, the 
mind is left to be bewildered in the objective particulars to no 
endf. 

2. Thus lUma, the faculties of the. mind, being deluded 
by the unrealities of particulars, they continue to attribute 
specialities aaid differences to the g’eneral ones to their litter 
error. (IMultiplication and differentiation of objects, mislead 
the mind from the universal unity of the only one), 

3. The mental powers are ever busy to multiply the unreali¬ 
ties to infinity, as ignorant children are prone to create the false 
goblins of their fancy, only for their terror and trouble. 

4. But the reality soon disperses the troublesome unreali ties, 
and the unsullied understanding drives off the errors ot imagi¬ 
nation, as the sun-slune dispels the darkness. 

5. The mind brings distant objects near it, and throws the 
nearer ones at a distance j it trots and flutters iu living btings, 

as boys leap and jump in bushes after little birds, 

6. The wistful mind is fearful, where there is nothing to 
fear; as the affrighted traveller takes the stump of a tree for 
dcm.m, standing on his way. 

7. The suspicious mind suspects a friend for a foe, as^a 
drunken sot thinks himself lying oU the ground, while be is 
■vValking along, 
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Tlie ilistraeted mind/sees the fiery Saturn in the obolmg 
tnooTi ; and the nectar beings swallowed as poisen^ acts as poison 
itself. 

9. The building' of an aerial eO.stle however untruCj is taken 
for truth for tlve time being’j and the raind dwelling on hopes, 
is a dreamer in itsAvaliing state. 

10. The desease of desire is the clolusian of the mi nil-, there¬ 
fore it is to be rooted out at once with all deligence from the 


11. The minds of men being entangled in 'the net of avarloO' 
like poor stags, arc rendered as helpless as these beasts of prey, 
in the forest of the world. 

liJ. He who has removed by his reasoning, the vain anxie¬ 
ties of his mind, has displayed the light of his soul, like that of 
the unclouded sLin to sight, 

13. Know therefore that it is mind that make, the mans and 
not his body that is called as such: the body is tlnll matter,, but 
the mind is neither a material nor immaterial substance (as tbe 
spirit). 

14. Whatever is done with the mind or voluntarily by any 
man,, know RAma, that act to be actaally done by him ; (since 
an involuntary action Is indilferent by itself ty and wliatsoever is 
shunned by it, know that to be ke^)! out in actn. 

15. The mind aloue makes tbe \vhole world, to the utmost 
end of the spheres; the mind is the vacuum, audit is the air and 
earth in its greatness. (Since it comprehends them all in itself;- 
and none of th(?se is perceptible without the mind). 

16. If the mind, do not join a tiling with its known proper-- 
ties and qualities; then the sun and the luminaries wnuld appear 
to be without their light: (as it is with the day-blind bats and 
owls, that take the day light for darkness, and the dark night 
for their bright day Hglit). 

17. The mind assume.? the properties qf knowledge and 
ignoranee, whence it is called a knowing or unknowing thing; 
but these properties are not to be attributed to the body, for a 



living’ body is never known to be wise, nor a dead carcase an ig- 
tioraflt person. 


18. Tbe rnind becorries tbe sight in its hot of seeing, and it 

is bearing also when it bears an’y thing j it is the feeling of tonoK 
in connection with the skin, aiid it is sm'elling when co'niieetect 
with the no'so, : ■ 

19. So' it b'ecom'es thste being connected with tlie tongue au(i 
palate, and takes many Other nam’es besides, according to' its other 
fachlties. Thus the mind is the chief actor oh the stage of the' 
living animal body. 

20. It magnifies the minute and niake's the true' appear as 
untruej it sweetens thO bitter and sours the' .sweety and turns. a 
foe to a Mend and 

21. In whatever manner the rnind rep'fesents itself in its 
Warioiis aispects, the same becomes evident to us both in our per¬ 
ceptions and conceptions of them'. (*. <?. Every body take's thiagi*' 
in the same light, as bis mind represents them unto him) . 

22. It was by virtue of sUcb U representation,' that the dream 
ing mind of king Haris cbandra, took tbe course of one uigbt 
for tbe' long period of a dozen of yeUrs. 

23. It was owing to a similar idea of tbe mind, that tb'e whole' 
city of Brabm'^ appeared! to be situated witbin bimself. 

24. The presentation of a fair prospect before the imagina¬ 

tion, turns tbe present pain to' pleasure d as a man bound in 
chains forgets his painful state, in' the hopes of his release ol- 
Installation on the next morning. . 

25. The mind being well fortified and brought under the' 
subjection of reason, brings all tbe members of the body and 
internal passions of the heart under our control; but the loose 
and ungover'ned mind, gives a loose rein' to them for their going 
astrajg as the' loosened thread of a string of pearls, seatterg 
the precious grains at random over the ground. 

26. The raiiad that preserves its clear sighte'dness, and its 
equanimity and unalfcerablcness in all places, and under all 
conditions; retains its even temper and nice discernment at all 



times, XKider Um tesilmoiiy of its eoaciousiiess, and app'i-obati<x» 
of its good conscience. 


27 . With your mind acquainted with the states of all things, 
but undisturbed by the flaetuatioHS of the objects that come 
vmder your cognizance, you must retain, O Rama ! your self- 
possession at all times, and remain like a dumb and dull body, 
(without being moved by any thing) . 

28, The mind is restless of its own nature, with all its 
vain thoughts and desires within itself; but the man is caxTied 
abroad as by its currentj over hills and deserts and across rivers 
and seas, to far and remote cities and countries (in search of 
gain). 

29. The waking mind deems the objects of its desire, to be 
as sweet as honey, and whatever it does not like, to be as bitter 
as gall; although they may be sweet to taste ; (*. e. the blind¬ 
ness of sensuous minds in their choice of evil for good, and 
slighting of good as evil). 

80. Some minds with too mnch self reliance in tbeniselves, 
and without considering the true nature of thing.s ; give them 
different forms and colours, accoialing to their own conceptions 
and opinions, though they are far from truth, (Every man 
delights in his own hobby horse). 

Si, The mind is a pulsation of the power of the Divine 
Intellect, that ventilates in the breeze and glares in luminous 
bodh #, melts in the liquids and hardens in solid substances. 
(Compare the lines of Pope : ‘‘Glows in tlxe sun &c.^’ The mind 
is dependent on the intellect, and the mental operations, are 
subordinate to the intellectual). 

32. It vanishes in Vacuity and extends in the space; it 
dwells in, everything at its pleasure, and flies from everywhere 
at its will. 

33. It whitens the black and blackens the wbite, and is 
confined to no place or time bub extends through all. (The mind 
can make a heaven of hell, and a hell of heaven), 

34. The mind being absent or settled elsewhere, we do not 

Vor.. 11. 42 





taste tlje sweet, winch wo suck or swallow or griml tiador the 
teeth or lic^ 


35- Wiiat is seen by the mind, is seen with the eyesj and : 
what is unseen by it, is never seen by the visual organs ; as 
things lying in the dark are not perceptible to the sight. 

86. The mind is embodied in the organic bodyi accompanied 
by the sensible organs j but it is the mind that actuates the senses 
and receives the sensations j the senses are the products of the 
mind, hut the raihd is not a production of sensations. 

37. Those great souls (philosophers), who have inyestlgated 
into the manner of the connection between the twm quite differ¬ 
ent suhstances of the body and mind, and those learned men 
who show us their mutual relations (the psychologists), are truly 
worthy of onr veneration. 

38. A handsome woman decked with flowers in the braids 
of her bait, .and looking loosely with her amorous glances, is like 
a log of wood in contact with the body of one, whose mind is 
absent from himself. (Tlie dailiance of a woman is dead niki lost, 
to the unfeeling heart and unmindful man). 

39. The dispassionate Yop that sits reclined in his abstract 
meditation in the forest, has no sense of his hands being bitten 
off by a voracious beast from his body ; owing’ to the absence df 
his rnind, 

40. The mind of the sage, which is practised in mental 
abstraction, may with ease he inclined to convert his pleasurcwS to 
pain, and his pains to pleasure, 

4d . The mind employed in some other thong’ht and inatten¬ 
tive to the present discourse, finds it as a detached piece of 
wood dissevered by an axe. (The presence of the mind Joins 
the parts of a lecture, as its inadvertence disjoins them from 
their coimecntive Older). 

42. A man sitting at homo, and thinking of his standing on 
the precipice of a mountain, or falling into tlie hollow cave 
below, shudders at the idea, of bis imminent danger: so also one 
is startled at the prospect of a dreary desert oven in his dream. 
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aiKl is he’svilclered to imagine the vast deep uiwiei’ the* oloiidsi, 
(See Hume on, the Association; oiIdoa«)*. 

. 43 , The mind feels a delight at the sight of a lovely spot 
m its (lreffim> and at seeing the hills^ cities and houses strotch- 
ing on the clusters of stars shiiiing in the extended plain of the* 
sky. (Objects which are pleasurable or painful to the sight^^ 

give pleasure and pain to the aviiid^ when it is coiiuected with. 

that sense). 

44. The restless mind is busy to stretch many a hill and 
dale and cities and bouses in our dreams, as tUcfie are the bil¬ 
lows in the vast ocean of the soul, 

45. ■ As the waters of the sea display themselves in huge* 
surges, billows and w-aves, so the mind v/hich ifj in the body, dis- 
pkys itself in the various sights exhibited in ouv dreams., 
(M®atiiu,g, the dreams to be transformations (FiMru-s) of the 
mind, like the waves of the water). 

44k As the leaves and -u-anGhes, flowers and fruits are the- 
prodnots o£ the .sliooting seed ; so every thing that is seen in 
onr waking dreams, is the, creations of our nrind.s. 

47., As a golden image is no other than the very gold, so 
the cicaturcs of our living dreams,, are not otherwise than the? 
ereatic'iis of our ianciful mind, 

48. As a drop or shower of rain, .rnd a foanv or froth ot tlio> 
wave, are but different forms of watery so the varieties; 

of sensible objects are but forir:<!.tioiis of the same’ 
mind. (I(it, formations or transformations of the mind). 

49. These arebut the Ihoughts of our tninds, ihat are seen- 
in our waking o.ream9; like the various garbs which an actor 
puts on him, to represent different characters in a play. 

50. As the king Lavana bolievod himself to he a chandala 
for some time, so do we believe ourselves to be so and so, by the. 
thoughts of our minds. 

51. Whatever we think oarsolve.s to ho irt ouv conseionsnoss^ 
'febe same soon comes to pass upon vjv tlo.‘reforo m-'-uld 
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tboug^hts of your miud in any way you like. («. As one tkinkfj 
bimself to bo, eo will he find himself to become in his own 
eonciet). 

52. The embodied bein^ beholds many cities and toWfis, bills 
and rivers before him ; all which are but vivsions of waking 
dreams, and stretched out by the inward mind. 

53. One sees a demon in a deity, and a snake where therQ 
is no snake; it is the idea that fosters the thought, as the king 
Lavana fostered the thoughts of his ideal forms, 

54. As the idea of marii includes that of a woman also, and 
the idea of father comprises that of the eon likewise; so tlie mind 
includes the wish, and the wish is aoeompained by its action with 
every person. (As when I say I have a mind to do so, I mean 
I have a wish to do it; and the same wish leads me to its exe¬ 
cution. Or that the action is concommitant with the will so 
the phrase ; “^take will for the deed^’). 

55. It is by its wish that the mind is subject to deathj and 
to be horn again in other bodies; and tbougb it is a fprmlesa 
thing of its nature, yet it is by its constant habit of thinkingy 
that it contracts the notion of its being a living substance 
Cilva). 

56. The mind is busy with its thoughts of long drawn 
eSj which cause its repeated hirthi and deaths, and their 
eoinmitants of hopes and fears, and pleasure and pain, 
wish h father of thoughts, and these mould our acts and 
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in tue sesamum seeu, auu uuuscf vi /xivc 

the oil under particular circumstanees of life. Prosperity thick¬ 
ens our pleasure, and adversity our pain; and these are thinned 
by their reverses again. 

58. As it is the greater or lighter pressure of the oil-milli 
that thickens or thins the oil, so it is the deeper or lighter atten~ 
tion of tlie mind, that aggravates or lightens its sense of plea¬ 
sure or pain. (Loss or gain unfelt, is nothing lost or gained., 
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The pleasure or pain of which wo are ignorant, ii3 no pleasure 
or pain). 

59. As our wishes ai’O directed by the particular circnms- 
tances of time and place, so the measurements of time and 
place, are made according to the intensity or laxity of our 
thoughts. (/, e. The intense application or iuattentioii of 
the mind, prolongs and shortens the measure of time and place 
to us). 

60. It is the mind that is satislicd and delighted at the ful¬ 
filment of our wishes, and not the body w hich is insensible of its 
enjojmients. (The commentary explains the jxu’ticipation of 
the enjoyment both by the body and mind, and not by one in¬ 
dependently of the other). 

61. The mind is delighted with its imaglnai*y desires within 
the body, as a secluded woman takes her delight in the seiaglio. 
(The pleaaum of innagination pleases the inmost soul, when we 
have no external and bodily pleasure to enjoy). 

6:i. He who does not give indulgence to levities and fickleness 
in his heart, is sure to subdue his mind j as one binds an ele¬ 
phant by its chain to the post. 

63. He whose mind does not wave to and fi-o like a blandished 
sword, hut remains fixed as a post or pillar to its best intent and 
object, is the best of men on earth j all others (with fickle 
minds), are as insects continually moving in the mind. 

64. He whose mind is freed from fickleness, and is sedate 
in itself, is united with his best object in his meditation of the 
same. (The unflinching mind, is sure of success). 

65. Steadiness of the mind is attended with the stillness of 
worldly commotions, as the suspension of the churning Mari- 
dara, was attended with the calmness of the ocean of milk. 

66. The thoughts of the mind being embroiled in worldly 
cares (of gaining the objects of desire and enjoyments), becomo 
the sources of those turbulent passions in the breast, which 
like poisonous plants fill this baneful world (with their deadly 
breath). 
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laii are intaLuated by tlioir giddiness arid 
and th^ centre of their hearfcsj^ as th(> 
t the lotiis^flower of the lahe; till at last 
iddy circles^,they fail down in the enooiTi;*^ 
ch hiiri them in irreparable rain. 
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‘' .A'J.’guments. .Provapt roKuquujbrneat of desires',, and absndonm'eni' 

of the aubjectioa of tlie inind and intense .applk:atid'tta’;?'/|Si 


continued :—Now attend to the he^it reinecly, 

■ IfV that "iE will tell yon to heal the disease o£ the heart j which 
fK'' IS ajid harmless, and a sweet potion to: 

It is by the exertion of , your own consciousness hy yourself, 
|l'p ; of the best objects of your desire, 
eau , bring,Pbaeli: your refractory mind under yout; 

: subjection. , ■ ■ 


m 
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’ d. He who rcnralns at rest by: giving up the objects: of his 


I , is verily the conqueror of his mind; ^rhieh is reduced 

subjection as an elephant wanting its tusks. 

The mind is to be oarefnlly treated as a patient by " the 
of reason, and by clescrimlnatiug the truth from 
'untruth, asnve do good diet from what is injurious. 

; ' : ,,' 5y ;- Mould yo heated imagination hy cool reasoning, by 

' . , . precepts of the Sastrus, and by association with the dispassionate. 


,; f As a boy has no pain to turn him.sol£ this way and that 
H so it is not. difficult to turn the mind, from one 
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to anotliei” at pleasure. 

7. 'Employ yonr mind to the acts of goodness by the llg'ht of 
■ft iji! uaderstanding 3 as you join jmur soul to the meditation of 

tt^^ttt'I^od 'by lig 

' i The renunciation of a highly desirable object, is in the 

, power of one, who resigns himself to the divine will ; it is a shame 
to that worm of human being, who finds this precept 
"t''-, ■ difficult for his practic^^^ 


bi" d;d: 
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if' 9. He wlio call take the unpleasa^it for the pleasurahle in hig f 

'' f iindera'tamlingj subdiie his mi ad, as a giaiifc over* 

comes a hoy by his might. 

10, It is possible to. govern the mind like a horse, by one-'s 
attention and exertion; and the mind being brought to its ciuiet- 

11. Shame to that Jackass {lit: jaekalish man), who has not 
the power to subdue his restless mind, which is entirely under his 

own subjection, and which he can easily govern. 

H. No one can reach the best coarse of his life, without 
the traiiciuility of his mind; which is to be acquired by, means of 
his own exertion, in getting rid of the fond objects of his desire. 

(The best course of life, isto live£reefrom care, which is au- 

afetainable without subjection of our desires). 

13. It is by means of destroying ihe appetites of the mind, 
by means of reason and kuewledge ot truth; that one can h»tve 
his absolute dominion over it, without any change or rival in it. 

powers in the kingdom of the mind are 

the passions and the train of ignorance“WO/2r«). 

U. The precepts of a preceptor, the instruetions of the 
si^stras, the efficacy of mantras, and the force o£ arguments, arc 
all as trifles as straws, without that calmaes.s of the mind, which 

can be gained by renuneiation of our desires and by the knowledge 

of truth. 

15. The One All and albpcrvading quiescent Brahma can Ijc 
known then only, when the desires of the mind are all cut ofi: 
by the weapon of indifterence to all worldly things. 

16. All bodily pains of men are quite at an end, no sooner 
the mind Is at rest, after the removal of mental anxieties by 
means of true knowledge. 

17. Many persons turn their minds to unmindfulness, by 

two much trust in their exertions and imaginary expeclations; 

and disregarding the power of destiny, which overrules ail human 

efforts. 

18. The mind being long practised in its highest duty, of the 





aiid bkf worlcfe b(5£oi’£! us; as oxir clroams protlucej sustain and 
destroy all the appearances of vision in one minute. 


28. It w£i 3 delusion wbieh rmade one minute;, appear as many 
years to king Lavana ; and the space of one night, seem as the 
long pex'iod oi; a dozieii of years to Haris chandra. 

29. Such also is the case xvith separated lovers among rich 
people, that a single night seems as a live long year to them, 
in the absence of their beloved. 

30. It is this delusive uividya, that shortens the flight of 
time to th€ rich and happy; and i^rolongs its course, with the 
poor and miserable: all of Whom are sub ject to the power of 

delusion 

31. Tlxe power of this delusion is essentially spread over all that 
works of creation, as the light of a lamp, is spread over things 
in its e:Kalgence and not in substance. 

32. As a female form represented in a picture is no womaii, ' 
and has not the power of doing any thing; so this avidfd which 
presents us the shapes of our desired objects in the picture of tho 
rnind, can produce nothing iu reality. 

83. The delusion consists ixr tVie budding of aerial castles 
in the mind, withorit their substance; and though these appear- 
in blind reds xind thousands of shapes, they have no substaii;- 
tiality iu them. 

3-1. It deludes the ignorant, as a mirage misleads the deep 
in a desert; but it can not deceive the knowing man by its false 
appearances. 

35. Those appearances like the foaming waters, are as com 
tinuons as they are evanescent, they are as fleeting as the driv-^ 
iiig frost, xvhich can not be held in the hand.. 

36. This dxdusiou holds the world in its gi'asp, and flies; 
aloft with it in the air ; it blinds Us by the Hying dust, which 
is raised by its furious blasts. (I'liis is delusion of ambitions). 

37. Coyered with dust and with heat and sxvcafc of its body, 
it grasps the earth and flies all about the world. The deluded 
man ever toils and moils, and runs every where after his greed. 



38. As the drops of; rain watery lulling' frofp 
foi'm tho great rivers and seas; and as the sijatiomlstrawa being’ 
tied togetbor^ make tbe strong mpe for the bondage of! beasts; 
so the combination of all the delnsivo objects in tbe world, makes 
the great delusion of; Maya and Moha. {^GiMa cimijuUa facit 
taca\ Drop by drop, makes a lake. Or by drops the lake is, 
driihied. And many a little, naakea a mickle), 

3d. The poets describe the dactuations of the world as a 
series of waves and the world itself, as a bod of lotuses : piea- 
saufe to sight, hot llaating on the unstable element. But I com¬ 
pare it- with the porous stalk of the lotus, whieb is, full of per 
fovations and foramens inside ? and as a pool of mud and mire, 
with the filth of oiir sins ; (The world is full of hidden traps, 
and trajidoors and is a pit of siufuluess), 

40, Men think much of their improvement, and of many 
otligr things on earth; but there is no improving in this decaying 
world; whieli is as a tempting cake with a coating of sweets, but 
full of deadly gall witbiu. 

4,1. It is as an extingusliiug lamp, whose flame k lost and 
iled we know not where. It is vi.sible as a mist, but try to lay 
hold on it, and it proves to be nothing, 

42<. This earth is a handful of ashe,s, which being flung 
aloft flies in pavticles of dust; and the upper sky which appears 
to be bluC; has no blueness in it. 

43. There is the same delusiou here on earth, as in the 
appearance ef couple of moons in the sky; and in the vision of 
things in a dream, as also in, the motion of immevable things on 
the land, to the passenger in a boat.. (Tlungs taken to be- true, 
prove to be false). 

44,. Mon being long deluded by this error, wbieh has fastly 
laid hojd of their minds, imagine a long duration of the world, 
as they do o.f the scenes in their dreams. 

45. The mind being thus deluded by this error, see;s the won¬ 
derful production,s of world, to rise and fall vvithia. itself Uke 
tb,e ^yavcs of the sea. 
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' 4ti. Tliii'g's wlucOi are real and good, appoar as othei”>visG ia 
; our error j whde those tliat are uareal and no-xious, appear as 
. i*eal and good to our dcduded undeiEtandings. 

47. Oiii* strong avarice riding ou the viiuele o£ the desired^ ^ ^ 

■tA o as. hird-catohers do the %ing 

birds in nets. 

^ 48. Delusion like a mother and wife often offers rrs fresh 
: delights, with her tender looks ami hreas,t3 distilling sweet .milk. 

W But these delights serve only to poison us, while they 
seem to cool the worlds with their distillatiou; just as the cres-< 
cent orb of the moon, injures us with too much of her moist¬ 
ening inliiicace, while it appears. to refresh us with, her full 
. bright beams. 

; 60, Blind delusion turns the meek, mild and mute men, to 

giddy and vociferous fools; as the silent Vetalds become in. their 
revelrous dancings, amidst the silent woods at night. 

51. It is under the influence of delusion, that we tho 
shapes of snakes aud serpents, in our brick-built and stone made 
houses at night falls: ( i. e, apprehensions of these in darkness). 

5^. It makes a single thing appear as double, as in the 
sight of two moons in the sky ; and brings near to us whatevei’- 
is at a distance, as in opr dreams; and even causes us to dream 
ourselves as dead in sleep. 

53. It causes the long to appear as short, as our nightly 
sleep shortens the duration of time; and makes a moment apA 
pear as a year, as in the ca.se of separated lovers. 

54. liook at the power of this unsubstantial ignorance, a. 
negative thing, and still there is nothing which it can not 
alter to some thing else. 

.55, Therefore be dilig’ent t(x stop the course of this delusiGii,, 

: hy your right knowledge ; as.they dry up ,a chauncl by, stopping 
the current of the stream. 

5fl. B^ma said .-—It is wonderful that a false conception, 
which has no real existence, and is so delicate its almost a no¬ 
thing (h\rt a name) should thus blinden the nuderstanding. 
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'v 57. It is strange that sotnethuig ■ without form or hgnro, 

i without sense or undei’sta,ntUng', and which is unreal and var 
; V" nishing-, should so blindfold the world. 5^ 

: ^ 68. It is strange that a thing sjOarhling in darkness^ and 

A ; vanishing in day light, and inopeyed as the moping owl, should 
' thus keep the world in darkness. 

: 53. It is strange that ‘'''mething prone to the doing of evil 

h' , (deception), and unable to come to light and Hying from sight, and 
, having no bodily form whatever, sbould thus darken the world, , 

V " ’ ' 60. It is a wonder that one acting so miserly, and consort- , ^ 

- ing with the mean and vile, and ever hiding herself in darkness^ 

■ ^ , shouid thus domineer over the world. 

61. It is wonderful that fallacy which is attended wiUr v 
V, incessant woe and peril, and which is devoid of sense and 

^ hpowledge, should keep the world in darkness, ^ 

GSJ. It is to hew^ondcred that error arising from anger and 
V' creeping crookedly in darkness, and liable to instant 

' death (by its detection), should yet keep the world in blindness. 

; 63. It is surprising that error which is a blind, dull and V 

; stupid thing itself, and which is fakely talkative at all times, 

i should yet mislead others in the world. 

64. It is astonishing/ that falsehood should betray a man,, 
after attaching so close to him .as hjs consort, and showing all her 
endearments to him ; but flying at the approaeli of his reason, 

^.^7^ '65. It is strange that man shouid be blinded by the wo- 

attire of error, which beguiles the man but dares not to 
look at him face to face. 

66. It is strange that man is bliudod by his faithless con¬ 
sort of error, which has no sense nor intolligence, and whieh, 
dies away without being killed. 

67. Tell me Sir, how this error is to be dispelled, wbieh has 

ji , its seat in the desires, and is deeply rooted in the recesses of the 

i, heart and mind, and lead us to the channels of endless misery, 

1 by subjecting us to repeated births and deaths, and to the pain® 

1 and pleasures of life. 


i : 
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CHAPTEE. CXiy. 

DfiSCElPTIOH Of EttllOU. 

. Avgniuont. Spiritual knowledge, the onlymeansofdispellingworlct 
ly eiTors, temporal desireg, and cares. 

I > i4lA repeated Tell me sir, howthis stony blindness of man, 

^ is to bo removed, Avliioh is caused by tlie train of ignor¬ 
ance or delusion called 

2. Vasisbtbfi replied .—As the particles of snow, melt a,way 
at tbe sight of the sun, So is this ignorance dispelled in. a 
rnoment, by a glance of the holy spirit. 

8. Till then doth ignorance continue to hurl down the soul 
and* spirit, as from a precipice to the depths of the woidd, and 
expose them to woes, as thick as thorny brambles. 

4. As long as the desire of seeing the spirit, does not rise 
o.£ itself in the human soul, so long there is no end of this ig¬ 
norance ((^nV^yddaird insensibility 

5. The sight of the supreme Spirit, destroys the knowledge 
of our self-existence, which is caused by our ignorance; as the 
light of the sun, destroys the shadows of things. *■ 

*^6. The sight of the all-pervadiug God, dispels our ignoranco 
' hi the samo^manner, as the light of the tvvelve zodiacal svins 
(ail shining at, once), puts the shadows of night to flight from 
all sides of the horizon. 

' 7. Our desires are the offspring of our ignorance, and the: 
annihilation of these, constitutes what we call our liberation 5 
because the man that is devoid of desires, is reckoned the perfect 
and consummate Sidclha. 

' 8. As the night-shade of desires, is dissipated from the 

region of the mind; the darkness of ignorance is put to flight, 

by the rise of the intellectual sun (FiWw%a). 

9 As the dark nighi flies away before the advance of solar 
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A A/, 1 lie bijuxnebK^ or out desires, tends to bind tlie Duud 

fast in its wordlj’’ chains; as the advance df nig-ht serves td 
increase the fear of goblihs in children. 

15, HAma asked :—The knovviedg’e of the phenominals as 
tme, makes what we call avidyd or ignorance, and it is said tn 
be dispersed by spiritual knowledge. Now tell me sir, what 
is the nature of the Spirit. 

12. Vasishtha replied :—That whieli is not the subject of 
thought, which is all—pervasive, and the thought of which 
is beyond expression and comprehension is the universal spirit 
(whiclv we call our Lord and God). 

13. That wliich reaches, to the highest empyrean of God, and 
stretches over the lowest plots of grass on earth, is the all—per- 
vadiiig spirit at all times, and unknown to the ignorant soul. 

14i. All this is verily Brahma, eternal and impcjrishable in¬ 
telligence. To him no imagination of the mind can reaeli at 
anytime. 

15. That which is never born or dead, and which is evAr 
existent in all worlds, and in which the conditions of being £ind 
change are altogether wanting. . 

16. Which is one and one alone, all and all pervading, and 
imperishable TTnity; which is incomprehensible in ihoijght, and 
is only of the form of Intellect, is the universal Spirit. 

17. It is accompanied with the ever-existent, all-extending, 
pure and undisturbed Intellect, and is that calm, 
and unchanging state of the soul, which is called the D 

IB. 1 here resides also the impure mind, wliicl 


even 


own 
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isruti; Jayixte pranahnanah &o. The life and mind 

have their rise from Him). 

EO. There w lio flxictoation nor projection (Fii- 

$kepa) \\\ the all-extending tranquil soul of God; but these take 
place in the mind owing to its desires, which cause its productibu 
of all things in the world. (Hence the world and all things in 
it, are creations of the divine and active mind, and not of the 
inactive Supreme Soul). 

El. Therefore the world being the production of desire or 
will, has its fistinction with the privation of desires.; for that 
whieh comes the growth of a thing, causes its extinction alsd ; 
as the wind which kindles the fire, extinguishes it likewise. 
(Here is a coincidence with the Homoepathic Bimiles per 

similibus). . , 

EE. The exertion of human efforts, gives rise to the expecta¬ 
tion of fruition, but want of desireq causes the cessation of exer¬ 
tions f and consequeutly puts a stop to the desire of employ¬ 
ment, together with our ignorance causing the desire. 

E3. The thought that T am distinct from Brahma, hinds 
the rnind to the world ; hut the belief that ‘Brahma la alB re¬ 
leases the mind from its bondage. 

Ed. Every thought about one^s self, fastens his bondage 
in this world; but release from selfish thoughts, leads him. to 
his liberation. Cease from thy selfish cares, and thou shalt 
cease to toil and moil for naught. 

E5. There is no lake of lotuses in the sky, nor is there a 
lotus growing in th( gold mine, whose fragrance fills the air, 
and attracts the blue bees to suck its honey. 

E6. The goddess of ignorance—Avidyji, with her uplifted 

arms resembling the long stalks of lotus plants, laixghs in exulta¬ 
tion. over .her conquests, with the glaring light-of shining .moon- 

IbCiilTlS, 

27, Such is the net of our wishes spread hefoi'e us by our 
minds, which represent unrealities as real, and take a delight 
to dwell upon them, like children in their toys, 

VoL. II, 




: 558. So also is tlic snare spread out by our own ignorance^ 

all over this world, that it ensnares the busy people to theiV 
misery in all places, as it binds fast the ignorant men and boys 
in its chains. 

29. Men are busied in worldly affairs vvith'sneh thoughts, 
as these that‘I am poor and bound in this earth for my life ; 
but I have my hands and feet wherewith 1 must Work for my- 
soiP, 

30. Bxtt they are freed from all aiBiirs of this life, who know y 
themselves as spiritual beings, and tlreir s];>iritiia] part is neither 
subject to bondage nor labour. (They know themselves to be- 
bodiless, in their embodied forms). 

31. The thought that ‘I am neither ffeb nor bonfes, but 
some thing else than my body,^ releases one from his bondage;, 
aTtd one having such assurance in him, is said to have weakenecl 
his aviifya or ignorance. 

32. Ignorance {dviilt/a) is painted in the imagination of 
earthly men, to be as dark as the darkness which sutron'nds the 
highest im acle of Meru, blazing with the blue light of saphire, 

as the primeval darkness impenetrable by the solar light. 

(Hence ignorance and darkness are used as synonymous terms). 

33. It is also represented by eaidh-born mortals, as the black-' 
ness which naturally covers the face of heaven by its own nature 

like the blue vault of the sky, (Thus Avklya is represented as- ' 
the black and the blue goddess Kali). 

34. Thus ignorance is pictured with a visible form, in the 
imag’vnation of .the unenlightened; but the enlightened never 
attribute sensible qualities to inanimate and imaginary objects; 

35. R^ma said : - Tell me sir, what is the cause of the blue¬ 
ness of the sky, if it is not the reflexion of the blue gems on the' 

Moru^ speak, nor is it a collection of darkness by itself. 

36. Yasishtba replied i—Riima 1 the sky being but empty 
vacuum, cannot have the quality of blueness which is commonly 
attiibuted to it; nor is it the bluish lustre of the blue gems- 
which are supposed to abound on the top of Meru. 
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37. Tlxere is neithet'the possibility of a body of darkness 
to abide in the sky, when the mundane egg is fall of lig^ht 
{which has displaced the primeval darkness); and Avhen the na¬ 
ture of li^fht is the brightness which stretches over the extramt.ui- 
dane regions. (This is the zodiacal light reaching to extra* 
naimdane worlds), 

38. O fortunate E4ma! the firmament (sunya'i which is a vast 
vacuum, is open to a sister of ignorance (avidyd) with regard 
to its inward hollowness. (The sky and ignorance are twin 
sisters, hoLh equally blank and hollow within, and of unlimited 
extent, enveloping the worlds Vrithin their unconscions wombs), 

89, As one after losing his eyesight, beholds but darkness 
only all about him ; so the want of the objects of sight in the 
womb of vacuity, gives the sky the appearance of a darksome 

scene. 

40, By understanding this, as you come to the knowledge, 
that the apparent blackness of the sky, is no black colour of 
its own ; so you come to learn the seeming darkness of igaorauee 
to be no darkness in reality : (but a lignrative expression deriv¬ 
ed from its similitude to the other). 

41. Want of desire or its indiiference, is the destroyer of ig-^ 
noranee ; and it is as easy to effect it, as to annihilate the lotus- 
lake in the sky j (au Utopia or a castle builv in the aii, being but 
an airy nothing.) 

. 43. It is better. O' good Edvioa ! to distrust the delusions 

of this world, and disbelieve the blueness of the sky, than to* 
labour under the error of their reality, 

43. The thought that T am dead,’ makes one as sorrowful, 
as when he dreams, of his death in sleep ; so also the fchouglit 
that d. ara living^ makes one as cheerful, as when he wakes 
from thedeadly dream of his death like-sleep. 

44, Foolish imaginations make the mind as stolid as that of 
a fool; but reasonable reflexions lead it to wisdom and cleai'~ 
sightedness. 

4 -3, A momenUs reflexion of the reality of the world and of his 



oxvti essanee, easts a man into the gloom of everlasting ignorance^ 
wbile Ills forgetfulness of these, removes all mortal thoughts' 
from his mind. 

46. Ignorance is the producer of passions and tempter to all 
transient objects ; it is busy in destroying the knowledge of the 
soulj and is destroyed by knowledge of the soul only, (l.gnoraneo 
leads to materialism, but it is lost under spiritual knowledge). 

47. Whatever is sought by the niind, is instantly supplied 
by the organs of action; wbieh .serve as ministers subservient 
to the orders of tlmir king. (The body serves the mind), 

48. Hence whoso does not attend to the dictates of his 
mind, in the pursuit of sensible objects, entertains the tranquilk 
ty of his inmost soul, by his diligent application to spirituality. 

49. What did not exist at first, has no existence even now, 
{i. e. material objects); and these that appear as existent, are no 
other than the quiescent and immaculate essence-Brahma him¬ 
self. (The eternal is ever existent, and the instantaneous ar© 

bpb the phases apd fiuetuatious of the everlasting). 

.50. Let no other thought of any person or thing, or of any 
place or object employ your mind at any time, except that of 
the immutable, everlasting and unlimited spirit of Brahma. 

( For what faith or reliance is there in things that are'false and 
fleeting). 

51. Rely in the superior powers of your understanding, and 
exert your sovran intellect, (to know the truth); and root out 
at once all worldly desire by enjoyment of the pleasures of youy 
mind, 

5a. The great ignorance that rises in the mind, .and raises 
the desires of thy heart, has spread the net of tliy false hopes 
for thy ruin, causing thy death and decrepitude under them. 

53. Thy wishes burst out ip expressions as these that, “these 
are my sous and these my treasures; I am such a one, and these 
tilings ai’e mine.- All this is tlie effect of a magic spell of igno- 
}-ance, that binds thee fast in it, 

54. Thj^ body is g, void, \vhereip tby desires haye produced 
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wl’thy as tl^e empty wiivcls! raise the gliding’ 

' waves on the surface ol! the sea (resembling’ the fleeiing momenta 
^ in the iunnity of the Deity}. 

55. Learn ye that are seehers of truth, that the Words. , 

I, mine and this and that, are all meaningless in their trae* 
sense ; and that there is nothing th<at may be called real at 
any time, except the knowledge of the true self and essence ol 
Brahma. 

56; The heavens above and the earth below, with all the 
ranges of hills and mountains on earth, and ail the lines of its 
rivers and lakes, are bat the dissolving views of our sight, and 
are seen in the same or different lights as they are represented 
by our ignorance, (This is a tenet of the system of 

philosophy, which maintains Visual creations, or exi.stenee of 
phenomenalsj; to be dependant upon sight or visual organs and 
/ are or fallacies of vision only), 

57. The phenornenals rise to view from our ignorance, and 
disappear before the light of knowledge (as the dreams and spec¬ 
tres of the dark, are put to flight before the rising san-light).: 

They appear in various forms in the substratum of the soul, as 
the fallacy of a snake appearing in the substance of a, rope. 

58. Know E,4ma, that the ignorant only are liable to che 
ei'ror, of taking the earth and sun and tbe stars, for rea¬ 
lities; but not so the learned, to whom the Great Brahma is 
present in all his majesty and full glory, in all plaeos and things. 

59 . While the ignorant labour under the doubt of the two, 
ideas, of a rope and a sftake in the rope 5 the learned are firm 
in their belief, and sight of one true God in all things. 

60. Do not therefore think as the ignorant do, but consider 
all things rveU like the wise and the learned. Forsake your 
earthly wishes, and do not grove like the vulgar by believing 
the uuself as the self. (The second clause has the double 
sense of mistaking an alien as your own, and of taking an un¬ 
reality for the true God). 

61. Of What good is this dull and dumb body to you,, KAma? 
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(ill your fuhire state), that you a;.e so overcome by your alter- 
Hate joy and grief at its pleasure and pain ? 

6 JJ. As tbe wood of a tree and its gum resin, and its fruit 
iind seed, arc not one and the same thing, though they are 
so closely akin to one another ; so is this body and the embodied 
being, quite separate from one another, thongh they' are so 
closely united with each other. 

63. As tlie burning of a pair of bellows, does not blow 
out the lire, nor stop the air blown by another pair, so the vital 
air is not destroyed by destruction of the 1>ody, but finds its 
way’ into another form and frame elsewhere. (This is the doc¬ 
trine of the transmigration of the sold and life in other bodies). 

64. The thought that ‘ I am happy or miserable,^ is as 
false as the conception of water iti the mirage:—and knowing it 
as such, g-ive up your misconeepcious of pJeasure and pain, aud 
place your reliance in the sole truth. 

65. 0 how wonderful is it, that men have so utterly for¬ 
gotten the true Brahraii, and have placed their reliance in false 
ignorance {avid^d), the sole cause of errors. 

66 . Do not, O Kdma ! give way to igmorance in your mind, 
wliitih being overspread by its darkness, will render it difficult 
for you to pass over tlie errors of the world. 

67. Know ignorance to be a false fiend and deluder of the 
strongest minds ; it is the bainful cause of endless woes, and 
producer of the poisonous fnilts of illusion. 

68 . It imagines hell fire, in the cooling beams of the watery 
ox’b of the moon; and conceives the torments of' the infernal 
fires, proceeding from the refreshing beams of that celestial 
light. (This passage alludesS to the poetical description of moon 
light as a flame of fire, in respect to a lover, ivho is impatient 
at the seperation of bis beloved, and is burning under the 
inextinguishable flame of ardent desire). 

69. It views a dry d-'sert in the wide waters, beating with 
billows and undulating with the fragrance of the aqueous kctlpio 
flowers; and imagiuos a dry mirage in the empty clouds of 




autumn. (Tliis alludes also to the wild imao’eides of poets, pro - 
feeding from their false imagination and ignorance). 


70. Ignorance builds the itnaginery castles in empty air, and 
causes the error of rising and falling towers in the clouds j 
it is the delusion of our fancy, that makes us feel the emotions 
of pleasure and pain in our dreams, 

71. If the mind is not filled and led away by worldly 
desires, there is no fear then of our falling-into the dangers, 
which the day-dreams of our earthly alfairs incessantly present 
before us, 

72. The more does our false knowledge (error) lay hold of 
our minds, the more we feel the torments of hell and its pnnish- 
ments in ns, as one drea,ms of night-marcs in his sleep. 

73. The mind being pierced by error as by the thornystalk of a 
lotus, sees the whole world revolving before it like the sea 
rolling with its waves. 

74. Ignorance taking possession of the mind, converts the 
enthroned princes to peasants ; and reduces them to a condition 
worse than that of beastly huntsmen. (All tyrants arc the 
creatures of ignorance). 

75. Therefore, R4inal give up the earthly desires, that serve 
at best to bind down the (celestial) sortl to this mortal earth and 
its mortifying cares j and remain as the pure and white crystal, 
with reflecting the hues of all things around in yonr stainless 
mind. 

7(>. Employ thy mind to thy duties, without being tarnished 
by tby attacbment to any ; but remain as the unsullied crystal, 
receiving the reflections of outward objects, without being 
stained by any. 

77. Knowing everything with avidity in thy watchful mind, 
and performing all thy duties with due submission, and kee-.ing 
from the common track witlx thy exalted mind, thou wilt raise 
thyself above comparison with any other person. 



CHAPTEIj CXV. 

Causes of Happiness and Misery. ^ 

Argument. The Nature end Powers of the Mind elucidated in th^ 
tnoral of prince Lavuria's story. 

V A'LMIKI relates :—Being tlnis admonislied by the high 
minded Vasislitba, the lotus eyes of Rama became unfold¬ 
ed as new blown flowers. 

a. He with his expanded heart and blooming face, shone 
forth with a pure grace, like the fresh lotus reviving at the end 
of night, under the vivifying beams of the rising sun. 

3 . His smiling countenance shone forth as the shining moort, 
with his inward enlightenment and wonder ; and then with the 
iiectaricus beams of his bright and \vbite pearly teeth, he spokef 
out these words. 

4 . lldma said :—O wonder | that the want of ignorance should 
subdue all t.hing.s, as if it were to bind the huge hills %vith tho 
thin threads of lotus stalks. Wonderous achievrneuts of science). 

5 . O ! that this straw of the earth, which shows itself to be 
so compact a body in the world; is no more than the production, 
of our ignorance, which shows the unreal as a reality. 

6 . Tell me further for my cnlig-htennrient regarding the tnic 
nature of this magical earth, which rolls as a ceaseless stream, 
running amidst the etherial worlds, 

7 . There is another great doubt that infests my breast, and 
it is with regard to the state which attended on the fortunate 
Lavanu at last. 

8 . Tell me moreover rega,r(ling the embodied soul and the 
animated body, ivhether they are in, concord or discord with one 
another, and which of them is the a'^dive agent and recipient of 
the rewards of acts in this earth. 

9 . Tell me also who was that sorcerer and where he fled, 
after putting the good prince Havana to all his tribulation, and 
then restoring him to his former exalted position. 



iO. Vasisbtha said The body is as a frame of wood workj 
and contains aothing- (spiritual) in it; it receives the reUexioii 
of an intelligence in it as in a dream, and this js callecl the mind. 


11. This mind becomes the living principal (life), and is 
endued with the power of thinking also. It is as unstable ak 
a boat on the current of world of affairs, and plays the part of 
a fickle monkey, amidst the busy castle of the wmrld. 

12. The active principle in the body, is known ander the 
several appellations of the mind, life and egoism (or eonscions- 
ness); and having a body for its abode, is employed in a, variety 
of actions. 

13. This principle is subject to endless pains and pleasures 
in its uaenlightertedi or unawakened state, and the body bear,s 
iio relation with them. (The mind is the perdeptive and sensi¬ 
tive principle and not the body). 

14. The Unenlightene<l understanding again has received 
many fictitioils names, according to the various faculties which 
it exhibits in ils acts. 

15. As long as the unawakened mind is in its sleeping state, 
it perceives the busy bustle of the world as it were in Ivis dream, 
and which is unknown to the waking or enlightened mind. 

16. As long as the living being is not awakened from its 
dormancy, so long it has to labour under the inseparable mist 
of woiddly errors. 

17. But the darkness over-bariging on the minds of the 6n-< 
lightened, is as soon put to flight as the shade of night over-' 
spreading the bed of lotuses, is dispersed at sun rise.. 

18. That which is called the heart, the mind, tlie living soul, 
ignorance and desire by the learned, and what is also styled the 
principle of action, is the same embodied being that is subject 
both to the feelings of pleasure and pain. 

19. The body is dull matter and is insensible of pain and 
pleasure j it is the embodied being, which is said to be subject 
to these by men of right rea.son ; and this by reason of its ini<f 
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P«rviott8 ignorance and irrationality, is tlie cause of its own 
jniseiy. 

SO. The living' soul is the subject of its good and bad ac¬ 
tions ; but it becomes confined in its body by reason of its irra¬ 
tionality, and remains pent up there like the silkworm in ita 
cuckoon. 

31. The mind being fast bound to its ignorance, exerts its 
faculties in various ways, and turns round like a wheel in its 
various pursuits and employments. 

32. It is the mind dwelling in the body, that makes it to 
rise and set, to eat and drink, to walk and go, and to hurt and 
kill, all which are acta of the mind, and not of the body. 

23. As the master of the house does his many acts in it, and 
not the house itself; so the mind acts its several parts in the 

, body, and not the body by itself .• 

24. The mind is the active and passive agent of all the 
actions and passions, and of the pains and pleasures of the body ; 
and it is the mind only that makes the man. 

25. Hear me now tell you the useful moral of the story of 
Lavana j and how he was transformed to a Chanddla, by de¬ 
rangement of his mind, 

£fi. The mind has to feel the effects of its actions whether 
good or evil; and in order that you understand it well, 
hear attentively what I will now relate unto you. 

27. Havana who was boru of the line of king Harischandrak 
thought within himself one day, as he was .sitting apart from 
all others of his court. 

28. My grand-father was a great king and performed the 
RAjasuya sacrifice in act; and I, being born of his line, must 
perform the same in my mind (i. e. mentally). 

29. Having determind so, and getting the things ready for 
the sacrifice, he entered the sacrificial hall for his initiation irt 
the sacred rites. 

30. He called the sacrificial priests, and honoured the holy 
saints ; he invited the gods to it, and kindled the sacrificial fire. 
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SI. Having* perEormed the* sacrifice to his hearts content, 
and honoured the gods, sages and Brahtndns j ho went to a forest 
to reside there for a year, 

3;i. Having then made presents of ali his wealth to Brah- 
mdns and other men, he awoke from his slumber in the same 
forest by the evening of that day. 

33. Thus the king Lavatia attained the merit of the sacriT 
fice, in bis internal satisfaction of having attained the merito.. 
riousness of the sacrifice. 

34. Hence learn to know the mind to be the recipient of 
pleasui’e and pain ; therefore employ your attention, Rama ! to 
the purification of your mind. 

35. Every man becomes perfect in his mind in its full time 
and proper place j but be is utterly lost who believes himself 
to be composed of his body only. 

36. The mind being* roused to transcendental reason, all 
miseries are removed from the rational understanding J just aa 
the beams of the rising sun falling upon the lotus-bud, dispel 
the darkness that bad closely contracted its folded petals. 



r-:.:: CHAPTER. CXVI. 

V BraTH AND iNCARisrATioN OF Adepts IN Yoga. 

Argument. Productiou of the Body from the Mind. 

TI^AMA asked;—^What evkleiice is there sir, ia proof of Lavana's 
_I.Ai obtaining the reward of his mental sacrifice of llttjauSuya, 
in his transforma-tion to the state of the chandd.la, as it was 
yyroiiglit upon him by the enchantment of the magician ? 

S. Vasishthd answered ;~I was myself present in the courtr 
house of king Lavana, at tlu* time when the magician made 
his appearance there, and I saw all that took place there with 
rny own eye.s. 

S. After the magician had gone and done his work, I with 
the other cointiers, was respectfully requested by the king 
Lavana, to explain to birn the cause (of the dream and its cir¬ 
cumstances), 

4 . After I had pondered the matter and clearly seen its 
cause, I expounded the meaning of the magician’s spell, in the 
i^v’ay as I shall now relate to you, my Rdma ! 

5 . I remembered tliat all the performers of Rdjasuya sacrifice, 
were subjected to various painful difficulties and dangers, under 
which they had to suffer for a full dozen of years. 

6 . It was then that Indra, the lord of heaven had compasi 
gion for Lavana, and sent bis lieavenly messenger in the form 
of the magician to avert his calamity. 

7 . He taxed the Rajasuya sacrificer with the infilctment of 
the very many hardships in his dream, and departed in his. 
aerial journey to the abode of the g'Ods and Siddhas. 

8 . ( Prose) Thus Rd,ma ! it is quite evident and there ia no 
doubt in it. The mind is the active and passive agent of all 
■[ji'ids of actions and their sequences, 

(c). Therefore rub out the dirt of your heart, and polislt 
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1 , 1 V gem 0 ? your miucl; and havinir melted it down like the 
particle oE an Icicle, by the fire of yonr reason, attain to your 
chief good atmmwn homm at last. 

i.b'). Know the mind as self-same with ignorance (avidyd.), 
which presents these multitudes of beings before you, and pro¬ 
duces the endless varieties of things by its magical power. 

(ij). There is no difference in the meanings of the words 
ignorance, mind, understanding and living soul, as in the word 
tree and all its synonyms. 

(d) ., Knowing this truth, keep a steady mind freed from all 
its desires ; and as the orb of the clear sun ot your intellect has 
its rise, so the darkness of your nolans and volem flies away 
from you. 

(e) . Know also this truth, that there is nothing in the world 
which is not to he seen by you, and whicb can not be made your 
own, or alienated from you. Nothing is there that does not 
die or what is not your’s or others. All things become all at 
all times. (This dogma is based on a dictum of the Vedanta 
given in the Madhu Bnihana. That nothing is confined in 
any place or person at all times, but passes from one to another 
in its turn and time). 

9. The multitudes of existent bodies and their known pro¬ 
perties, meet together in the substantiality (of the self-same 
Brahma); as tiie various kinds of unburnt clay vessels, are melted 
down in the same watery substance, 

10. Bdma said:-You said sir, that it is by weakening the 
desires of onr mind, that we can put an end to our pleasures and 
pains ; but tell me now, bow is it possible to stop the course 
of our naturally fickle minds. 

11. Vasishtha replied Hear, O thou bright moon of Ra- 
ghvi’s race! the proper course that I will tell thee for quieting 
the restless mind; by kaovving this thou shalt obtain the peace 
of tby mind, and be freed from the actions of thy organs of 
sense. 

1 ^. I have told you before of the triple nature of the pro- 
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duotion of beings bere below, wliicb I believe, you well re- 
meraber. 

13 Of these the first is that power (BrabmA), who assumed 
to himself the shape of the Divine Will (Sankaipa), and saw in 
his presence whatever he wished to produce, and which brought 
the mnndane system into existence. 

14. He thought of many changes in his mind, as those of 
birth and death, of pleasure and pain, of the course of nature 
anil effect of ignorance and the like ; and then having ordained 
them as he willed, he disappeared of himself as snow before 
the solar light. 

15. Thus this god, the personification of Will, rises and sets 
repeatedly, as he is prompted from time to time by his inward 
wish. (So does every living being come out of the mould of its 
internal desire. Or that ;—it is the wish, that frames and fa¬ 
shions every body, or the will that moulds the mind). 

10 . So there are millions of Brahmds bom in this mundane 
egg, and many that have gone by and are yet to come, whose 
number is innumerable (and who are iucamations of their 
desires only). 

17. So are all living beings in the same predicament with 
Brahraii, proceeding continually from the entity of God. Now 
I will tell you the manner in which they live, and are liberated 
from the bond of life. 

18. The mental power of Brahmii issuing from him, I'esk 
on the wide expanse of vacuum which is spread before it ; then 
being joined with the essence of ether, becomes solidified in 
the shape of desire. 

19. Then finding the miniature of matter spread out before 
it, it becomes the quintessence of the quintuple elements. Hav¬ 
ing assumed afterwards the inward senses, it becomes a .suitable 
elementary body composed of the finest particles of the five 
elements. It enters into grains and vegetables, which re-enter 
into the bowels of animals in the form of food. 

SO. The essence of this food in the form of semen, gives 
birth to living beings to infinity. 
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21. The male child betakes himself in his boy-hood, to his 
tutor for the acquisition of knowledge. 

22. The boy next assumes his wonderous form of youth, 
which next arrives to the state of manhood. 

2S. The man afterwards learns to choose something for him¬ 
self, and reject others by the elearsightedness of his internal 
faculties, 

24. The man that is possessed of such n'ght discriminatioil 
of good and evil, and of right and wrong, and who is confident 
of the purity of his own nature, and of his belonging to the, 
best caste (of a Brahmdn) ; attains by degrees the supernatural 
powers for his own good, as also for the enlightenment of his 
mind, by means of his knowledge of the seven essential grounds 
of Yoga meditation. 



CHAPTER CXVif. 

Difpebent States op Knowledge and iGNOUANcji, 

Argument, The septuple grooinls of true and false Knowledge fAid 
their mixed modes. And firatly, of self-abstractioa or abstract knowledge 
of one or hv>ar&x>a ; and then of the did^erbat grounds of Ignoranco. 

"OxIMA said :—Please sir, tell me in brief, wbat are the groands 

Jt\» of yoga meditation, wbk'h produce the seven kinds of con-* 

snmraation,'which are aimed at/by the yogi adepts. You sir, 
who are best actpiainted with all recondite truths, mitst know it 
better than all others. 

2. Vasishtha replied : —They consists of the seven states of: 
Iguorance (ajnana-bhdmi), and as many of knowledge also; and 
these again diverge into many others, by their mutual mter- 
:mijcture! (Participating the natures of one another, and forming 
the mixed modes or states of truth and error). 

3. All these states (both of right and wrong cognitions)y 
being deep rooted in the nature of man (mahd-sabta ), either by 
bis habit or of training, made produce their respective fruits ot 
results, (tending to his elevation or degradation in this world 

and the next). 

Note. Habit or natural disposition (pravrittia, is the cause’ 
of leading to ignorance and its resulting error; but good training- 
sddAana and better endeavours-;i’r«y<r/««, are the causes of right 
knowledge and elevation. 

4. Attend now to the nature* of the sevenfold states or 

grounds of ignorance; and you will come to know thereby, the 
nature of the septuple gr ounds of knowledge also. __ __ 

the terms jnSiui, &nA ajndna, which litei^Ily sigmfy 
v,vrwIedL ami ignorance, and mean to say that, we know the subjective onr- 
solves only { as-ego-sum ) and are ignorant of the true nature of the objectiv^ 
a?whether they are or not and what they are. Thoilgh it would be more appr^ 
nriate "to nso words niachaya and aniscitaya or certainty and uncertainty, 
because we are certain of our own osisheiice, and are quite uncertain of 
-Viiun besides, nhich wo perceive in our triple states of waking, diearning an i 
sound sleep, which incessantly produce and present before as a vast vanety 
of objects, all of which lead ns to error by their falsa appearances. 
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Bi Know this as the shortest lesson, that I wil give thee 
V ©f the dermitlons of true knowledge and ignorance; that, it is the 
tetnaiiiiiig in oae^s own true nature {stoarupd or suifiom state), 
that constitutes his highest knowledge and liberation; and his 
- divergence from it to the knowledge of his ego (egoism-ahanta), , 
is the cause of his ignorance, and leads him to the error and 
bondage of this world, 

6. Of these, they that do hot deviate froin their conscious*' 
ness-samvitli of tliemselves-swarupa, as composed of the pure 
&jts or essence only (sudha-san-miitra), are not liable to ig- 
horanoe; beeause of their want of passions and affections, and 
of the feelings of eiivy and enmity in them. (The highest ihteli- 
igehee of one’s self, is the oonciousness of his eelf-eicistence, ot 
tliat “(I am that I as a spiritual being; beeause the spirit 
or soul is the true self). 

7. But falling off from the cohseiousness of self-entity- 


swarupa, and diving into the intellect-Chit, in search of. 
the thoughts of cognizable objects (chotydrthaS), is the greatest 
■ ignorance and error of rhankiud. (No error is greater than to 
fall off from the subjective and run after the objective), 

8. The trace that takes place in the mind, in the interim of 
a past and fhture thought of one object to another (arthadaf 
th^titara); know that respite of the‘ mind in thinking, to he the 
resting of the soul, in the consciousness of its self-entitf 
ewarupa. 


9. That state of the soul which is at calm after the setting o£ 
the thoughts and desires of the raindj and which is aa cold and 
quite as the bosom of asi one, and yet without the turpitude of 
slumber or dull drowsiness; is called the supiueness of thesOU'l in 
its recognition of itself. 

10. That state of the soul, which, is devoid of its sense of 
egoism and destitute of its knowledge of dualism, and its distinc¬ 
tion from the state of the one universal soul, and shines forth 
with its unsleeping intelligence, is said to be at rest in itself or 

waTUpc(‘ 
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31. -rBnt this state of the pore and self-mteirigent souJ^ f# 
obscur^l by tlve various states of i^ynoi-auce, whose groniicls yotf 
will ROW 'hear me relate unto you% These are the three states of 
wakefulness m jdpraf.f known as the embryoDic w^aking- (or vijen 
\ the oi:’dfnR.ry walking, and the mt^ise waking called th® 
ma,Mjd^faL (f. e. The hypnotism or hybernation of the soul, 
being reckoned its intelligont state, its waking deetnecl as thh 
gi'ound of its ignorance, and the more is it awake to.the concerns 
of life, the more it is said to be liable’ to error). 

13. Again the different si,ate of its dreaming ( ■Bwwpn&m or 
somuum), are also said to be the grounds of its ignorance and these* 
are the waking dream, the sleeping dreami the sleepy waking 
and sound sleep or msnpfi. These are the seven grounds of 
ignorance. (Meaning hereby, all the thret^ states of waking, 
dreaming and souvid sleep {jagrdt, swaptm wixdL iio be* • ^ 

the grounds fertile with our ignorance and error). 

13. These arc the seven-fold grounds, productive of sheer igno-- 
ranee, and which when joined with one another, become many 
more and mixed ones, known under different denominations as 
you will hear by and b}'. 

14. At there was the intelligent Inteileet (Chaitanya 
Chit), which gave rise to the nameless and pure intelligence' 
^uddha-Obit; which became the source of the wouH-be mind 
and living soul. 

15. This intellect remained as- the ever •waking embryonic 
seed of all, wherefore it is called the waking seed (Vijajdigrat) r 
and as it is the first condition of cognition, it is- said to be 
the primal waking state. 

16. Now know the waking state to be next to the primal 
waking intelligence of God, and consists of the belief of the 
individual personality of the ego and meitp, -aham and mama 

e. this am I and these are mine by ehanee-pragobhava. (The 
hrst is the knowledge of the impersonal soul, and the second 
the knowledge of personal or individual souls). 

17. The glaring or great wfaking-mahi-jd-grat, consists inr 
the firm belief that I am such a one, and this thing is 
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l>y virtifie o£ toy merits in this, or by-gone times or Kartmu. 
(This positive knowledge of oue^s self and his proj>ert.ies^ k the 
greatest error of the waking man). , i ■ 

18. The cognition of the reality of any thing either by 
bias-rudhddhydsa or mistake-arndha, is called the waking dream ; 
jas the sight of two moons in the halo, of silver in shells, and 
water in the mirage ,• a.s also the imaginary castle building of; 
day dreamers, 

19. Dreaming in sleep is of many kinds, as known to one 
Oft his waking, who doubts their truth owing to their short¬ 
lived duration (as it was in the dreaming of Lavana), 

20 . The reliance which is. placed in things seen in a dream, 
after one wakes from his sleep, is called his waking dream, and 
lasting in, its roinembrance only in his mind. (Such is the 
reliance in divine inspirations and prophetic dreams which come 
to bo fulfilled). 

21 . A thing long unseen and appearing dimly with a stal¬ 
wart figure in the dream, if taken for a real thing of the rvab- 
ing state, is called also a waking di'eam. (As that of Brutus 
on his seeing the stalwart figure of Gfosar). 

23. A dream dreamt either in the whole body or dead body 
of the dreamer, appears as a phantom of the waking state j 
(as a living old man remembers his past youthful person, and 

departed soul viewing the body it has left behind,). 

23. Besides these six states, there is a torpid-jada state 
of the living soul, which is called his mimbptn ,—-hypnotism or 
sound sleep, and is capable of feeling its future pleasures and 
pains. (The soul retains even in this torpid state, the self-cons¬ 
ciousness of its merit and demerit (as impressions-.?fl»,9/{;«/-a,v in 
itself, and the sense of the consequent bliss or misery, which is 
to attend upon it). 

24. In this last state of the soul or mind, all outward ob¬ 
jects from a straw upto a mountain, appear as mere atoms of 
dust in its presence; as the mind views the miniature of the 
world in, profound meditation. 



Si). I have thus told you Rdma,, the features of true know-f * 
ledge and error in brief, but each of these states branches out iato ■ 
a hundred forms, with various traits of their own; 


SI6. A long continued waking dream is accounted as tho 
waking fiiviiG-jagrat, and it becomes diversified aecording to tho 
diversity of its objects, {i, e, waking is but a , continued ' 
dreaming). 

27. The waking state contains under it the conditions of 
the wakeful soul of God ; also there are many things under 
these conditions which mislead men from one error to another ; 
as a storm casts the boats into whirlpools and eddies; 

28. Some of the lengthened dreams in sleep, appear as the 
w.aking sight of day light; while others though seen in tho ' 
broad day “light of the waking state, are no better than night- 
dreams seen in the day time, and are thence called our day 
dreams. 

29. I have thus far related to you the seven grades of the 
grounds of ignorance, which with all their varieties, are to bo 
carefully avoided by the right use of our reason, and by thp 
sight of the Supreme soul in or;r-selves. 






CHAPTER CXYIIT. 

Directions to this Stages op Knowledge. 

Argument. Definitions of the seven Grounds of Knowledge, together 
Witlt that of Adepts— dnldhami in Yoga, and also of Liberation, 

'’n^ASISHTHA continued :—O sinless R^raa, attend now to 
' the sevenfold stages of cognocence, by the knowledge of 
which you will no more plunge into the mire of ignorance. 

%. .Disputants are apt to hold out many more stages of Yoga 
moditatiou j but in my opinion these (septuple stages) are 
sufficient for the attainment of the chief good onultimate libera 
atioii. (The disputants are the PAtanjala Yoga philosophew, 
who maintain various modes of discipline, for attaining to par¬ 
ticular perfections of consummation—Siddhi; but the main 
object of this Sdstra is the sutnmum bowum (parama—puru- 
shdrtha,) which is obtainable by means of the seven stages- 
Bhuniikas which are expounded herein below. 

3. Knowledge is understanding, which consists in knowing ‘ 
these seven stages only; but liberation-rnukti, which is the 
object of knowledge-(jnana), transcends the acquaintance of 
these septuple stages, 

4. Knowhdge of truth is liberation (moksha), and all these 
three are used as syii.>mynous terms; beca^use the living being 
that has known the truth, is freed from transmigration as by 
bis liberation also. (The three words Mukti, ntohsha and Jthanct 
imply the same thing). 

5. The grounds of knowledge comprise the desire of becom¬ 
ing good-snbheehhd, and this good will is the firat step. Then 
comes discretion or reasoning (vichdrauAl the second, followed 
by purity of mind (tanu-manasa), which is the third grade to ■ 
the gaining of knowlevlge. 

6 . The fourth is self reliance as the true refuge-Sattd-patii, 
^pd then mansakU or wordly apathy as the fifth. The sixth is 
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jjaddrthalhcim or the power of abstraction;, and the seventb oi* 
the last stage of knowledge is tur^a-gaii ov generalization of 
all in one. 

7. Liberation is placed at the end of these, and is attained 
without diffxcnlfcy after them. Attend now to the definitions 

these steps as I shall explain them, unto you. 

8 . Lirat of' all is the desire of goodness, springing from 
dispassionateness to wordly matters, and consisting in the 
thought, ‘Vhy do I sit. idle, I must fcnow^ the Sdatras in the 
company of good men.” 

II. The second is discretion, which arises from associatibn 
with wise and good men, study of the Sdstrasi hahitual ai'^ersioU; 
to worldlinessj and consists in an inclination to good conduct, 
and the doing of all sorts, of good acts, 

10 . The third is the subduing of the mind, and restraining 
it from sensual enjoyments j and these are produced by the two 
former qualities of good will and discretion. 

11 . The fourth is self-reliance, and dependence upon the 
Divine spirit as the true refuge of this soul. This is attainahia 
by means of the three qualities described above. 

12 . The filth is worldly apathy, as it is shown by one^s de¬ 
tach inent from all earthly concerns and society of men, by 
means of the former quadruple internal delight (which comes 
from above). 

13. .By practice of the said fivefold virtues, as also by the 
feeling of self-satisfaction and inward delight (spiritual joy) ; 
man is freed from his thoughts and cares, about all internal and 
external objects. 

. 14. Then comes the powers of cogitation into the abstract 
Bfpcanings of things,, as the sixth step to the attainment of true 
knowledge. It is fostered either by one^s own exertion, or 
guidance of others in search of truth. 

15. Continued habitude of these six qualifications and in- 
eognition of differences in religion, and the reducing of them 
all to the knowledge of one true God of nature, is called garner- 





tflization. ’{Because all taings in getierai/Proceed from tlie onfe 
and are finally reduced in to tlie saiue). 


16. This universal generalization appertains to the natnr&' 
ef the living liberation of the man, who beholds all things in 
one and in the same light. Above this is the state of that glo-^ 
rious light, which is arrived by the disembodied Sml, 

17. Those forttmatfe men, O R^ma, who have arrived to the 
seventh stage of their knowledge, are those great minds that 
delight in the light of their souls, and have reached to the\r 
highest state of humanity, 

18. The living liberated are not plunged in the waters of 
pleasure and sCrroW, but remain sedate and unmoved in both 
states ; they are at liberty either to do or slight to discharge 
the duties of their conditions and positions in society. 

19. Tlmse men being roitsed from their deep meditation by 
intruders, betake themselves to their secular duties, like men 
awakened from their slumber (at their own option). 

20. Being ravished by the inward delight of their souls, 
they feel no pleasure in the delights of the World ; just as men 
immerged in sound sleep, can feel no delight at the dalliance 
of beauties about them. 

21. These seven stages of knowledge are known only to 
the wise and thinkirtg men, and not to beasts and brutes and 
immoveable things all around us. They are unknown to the 
barbarians and those that are barbarous in their minds and 
dispositions. 

22. But any one that has attained to' these states of know¬ 
ledge, whether it he a beast or barbarian, an embodied being or 
disembodied spirit, has undoubtedly obtained its liberation'. 

23. Knowledge severs the bonds of ignorance, and by loose-^ 
ning them, produces the liberation of our souls r it is tlje sofe 
cause of removing the fallacy of the appearance of water in 
the mirage, and the like errors. 

24. Those who being freed from ignorance, have not amved 
at their ultimate perfection of disembodied liberation; have 



, yet secured the salvation of their souk, by being placed in 
these stages of knowledge in. their exiabodied state during their 
life time. 


! 25. Some have passed all these stages, and others over two 

{ ' or three of them ; some have passed the six: grades, while a few 

!■ have attained to their seventh state all at once (as the sage Sanaka, 

' Nfeda and other holy saints have done from their very birth), 

f 26. Some have gone over three stages, aod others have attai- 

I ned the last; some have passed four stages, and some no mo;i’e 

than one or two of them. . . 

1 27. There are some that have advanced only a quarter or 

; half or three fourths of a stage. Some have passed over four 

quarters a«id a half, and some six and a half. 

28. Common people walking upon this earth, know nothing 
regarding these passengers in the paths of knowdedge; but 
remain as blind as their eyes were dazzled by, some planetary 
light or eclipsed by its shadow. 

, 29. Those wise men are compared to victorious kings, who 

stand victorious on these seven grounds of knowledge. The 
celestial elephants are nothing before them; and mighty war¬ 
riors must bend their heads before them, 

30, Those great minds that are victors on these grounds of 
knowledge, are worthy of veuei’ation, as they are conquerors of 
their enemies of their hearte and senses; and they are entitled to a 
station above that of an emperor and an autocrat samratand virat, 
both in this world and in the next in their embodied anddisera- 
bodied liberations —mdeha and videka mtdclis. 

Notes : —These terms oalled the grades of knowledge may be better under¬ 
stood in their appropriate Euglii?h expressions, ai ; x. .Desire of iraprove* 
merit, 2, Habit of reasoning, H. Fixity of attention- 4, Self-depeu^ 
denoe—Intuition (?) 5- Freedom from bias or oneaidedness. 6, Abs¬ 
traction or abstract knowledge, j&ouQralization of all in the iinivor- 

sal unity* 8, Liberation is anaesthesia or cessation of action,, sonsatioo 
and thoughts. 





CHAPTER CtlX, 

Illustbation of the Gold-ring. 

Argument. Ascertuiniug the True Unity by rejecting the illiisoty 
forms iind on the said Grounds of Knowledge. 

"TTASISHTHA said -.—the luiman soul reflecting on its Ht/o- 

V UTK, forgets its essence of the Supreme sOiil; as the gold- 
ring thiuking on its formal rotundityj loses its thought of the 
Substantial gold whereof it is made. 

R^ma .said :—Please tell me sir, How the gold can have 
its consciousness of its form of the ring, as the soul is conscious 
of its transformation to egoism. 

3. The questions of sensible men, relate only to the substan¬ 
ces of things, and not to the production and dissolution of »ho. 
existent formal parts of things, and neither to those of the 
iion-existent; so you should ask of the substances of the soul 
and gold, and not of the ego and the ring, which are unsubstan¬ 
tial nullities in nature. (So men appraise the value of the gold, 
of which the ring is made, and not by the form of the ring), 

,4. When the jeweller sells his gold-ring for the price of 
gold, lie undoubtedly delivers the gold which is the substance 
of the ring and not the ring without its substance. (So the 
shapes of things are nothing at all, but the essential substance ■ 
Brahma underlying all things, is all in all). 

5. RAma asked :—^10 such is the case that you take the 
gold for the ring, then what becomes of the ring as we common¬ 
ly take it to be? Explain this to me, that I may thereby know, 
the substance of Brahma funderlying all appearances)^ 

6. Vasishtha said ;—All form, O Rama, is formless and ac- 
cidential quality, and no essential property of things. So if 
you would ascertain the nature of a nullity, then tell rhe the 
shape and qualities O'f a barren woman’s son (which are miH 
and nothing). 

VoL. IE 
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7. Do not fall into the error of taking the eiretilarify of the 
ring, as an essential property of it ; the form of a thing is only 
apparent and not prominent to the sight. (In European philo¬ 
sophy, form is defined as the essence of a thing, for without 
it nothing is conceivable. But matter being the recipient of 
form, it does form any part of its essence. Vasishtha speaking 
of matter as void of form, means the materia jorima of Aristotle, 
or the elementary sorts of it). 

8. The water in the mirage, the two moons in the sky,, 
the egoism, of men and the forms of things, though appearing as 
real ones to sight and thought, cannot be proved as separate 
existences apart from their subjects. (All these therefore are 
fallacies vanishing before vie Hr ana or reasoning, the second 
ground of true knowledge). 

9. Again the likeness of silver that appears m pearl-shells, 
can not be realized in tiie substance of the pearl-mother, or 
even a particle of it at any time or any place. (The Sanskrit 
alliterations of kanam, h/ia?iam, kvanu, cannot be preserved 
in translation), 

10. It is the inciroumspect view of a thing that makes a 
nullity appear as a reality, as the appearance of silver in the 
shell and the .water in the mirage; (all which are but deceptions 
of sight and other senses, and are therefore never trustworthy). 

.11. The nullity of a appears as an oia to sight, as also 
the fallacy of a thing as something where there is nothing 
of the kind : (as of silver in the peai'l-motber and water in the 
mirage). 

IS. Sometimes an unreal shadow acts the part of a real sub¬ 
stance, as the false apprehension of a ghost kills a lad with the 
fear of being killed by it. (Fright of goblins and bogies of 
mormos and ogres, have killed many men in the dark). 

13. There remains nothing, in tlie gold-jewel except gold, 
after its form of jewellery is destroyed 3 therefore the forms of the 
sing and Ijracelet are no more, than drqps of oil or water on a 
heap of sand. The forms are absorbed in the sub^vunee, as the 
fluids in dust or sand. 
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, ■ 14f. There is nothing' real or unreal on earth, except the false 
creations of our brain (as appearances in our dreams) | and these 
whether known as real or unreal, are equally productive of their 
eonsequ-cnoes, as the sights and fears of spectres in children, 
(We are equally encouraged by actual rewards and flattering 
hopes, as we are depressed at real degradation and its threattriug 
fear). 

15. A thing whether it is so or not, proves yet as such as it 
is believed to be, by different kinds and minds of men ; as poison 
becomes as effective as elexir to the sick, and ambrosia proves 
as heinous'as hemlock with the intemperate. (So is false faith 
thought to be as efficacious by the vulgar as the true belief of 
the w'ise). 

16- Belief in the only essence of the soul, constitutes true 
knowledge, and not in its likeness of the ego and mind, as it 
is generally believed in this world. Therefore abandon the 
thought of your false and unfounded egoism or individual ex¬ 
istence. (This is said to be self-reliance or dependance on tbo 
universal soul of God). 

17, As there is no rotundity of the ring inherent in gold; 
so there is no individuality of egoism, in the all-pervading uni¬ 
versal soul. 

18, There is nothing everlasting beside Brahma, and no 
personality of Him as a BrahmA, Vishnu or any other. There 
is no substantive existence as the world, but off spring of Bnihnul. 
called the patriarchs. (All these are said to he negative terms 
in many passages of the srutis as the following 

There is no substantiality except that of Brahma, There is 
no personality (adesa) of him. He is Brahma the supreme soul 
and no other. He is neither the outward nor inward nor he is 
nothrng- 

19. There are no other worlds beside Brahma, nor is the 
heaven without Him. The hills, the demons, the mind and 
body all rest in that spirit which i.s no one of these. 

20. He is no elementary principle, nor is he any cause as 
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the iriaterial or efficient. He is none o£ the three times of 
past, present and fvitnre but all; nor is he anything in being 
or not «being or or in 

SI. He is bej’^ond. your ego-hm or (.msm, ig)seimt and suism, 
and all your entities and non-entities. There is no ntvtribnfcion 
nor particularity in Him, who is above all your ideas, and 
is none of the ideal personifications of your notions. (?. e. He 
is none of the mythic persons of abstract ideas as IjOVO and 
the like). 

32. He is Wtd plenum oi the world, supporting and moving' 
all, being unmoved and iinsupported by any. He is everlasting 
and nndeeaying bliss; baving no name or symbol or eanse 
of bis own. (He is the being that pervades through and pre-. 
sides over all— sanmdtram. 

33. He is no sat ov est ov a being that is born and existen ; 
nor an asat—nonest (i. e. extinct); be is neither the beginning, 
middle or end of anything, but is all in all. He is unthiukablo 
in the mind, and unutterable by speech. He is vaciuim about 
the vacuity, and a bliss above all felicity. 

34. Rama said:—I understand now Brahma to be self-same 
in all things, yet I want to know what is this crcatioii, that 
we see all about us. Are they the same with Brahma or 
distinct from him ? 

35. Vasishtha replied : The supreme spirit being perfectly- 
tranquil, and all things being situated in Him, it is wrong to 
speak of this creation or that, when there is no such thing as 
a creation at any time. 

36. Alt things exist in the all containing spirit of God, as 
the whole body of water is contained in the universal ocean; 
but there is fluctuation in the waters owing to their fluidity, 
whereas there is no motion, in the quiet and motionless spirit 
of God. 

37. The liglrt of the Inminaries shines of itself, but not 
^o the Divine light; it is the nature of all lights to shine of them-* 
pelyes, but the light of Brahrpa is not visible to sight,. 



; £3. . ^s tlie waves of the ocean rise and fall in the body of 

its waters, so do these phenomena appeal* as the noinnena in the 
mind of God (as his ever-varying thoui.>hts). 


39. To men of little understandings, these thoughts of the 
Divine mind appear as realities; and they think this sort of 

Creation is ascertained to be a cognition (a thought) 

( : of the Divine Mind ; it is not a thing different from ^the mind 

of God, as the visible sky is no other than a part of Infinity. 

31. The production and extinction of the world, are mere 
thoughts of the Divine mind; as the formation and dissolution 
of ornaments take place in the self-same .substance of gold. 

33, The mind that has obtained its calm composure, views 
the creation as full with the presence of God'; but those that 
are led by their own convictions, take the inexistent for reality, 
as children believe the ghosts as real existences. 

83. The consciousness of ego (or the subjective seif-exis¬ 
tence), is the cause of the erren* of the objective knowledge of 
creation; but the tranquil unconsciousness of ourselves, brings 
iis to the knowledge of the supreme, who is above the objective 
and inert creation. 

3:1. These different created things appear in a different 
light to the sapient, who views them all in the unity of God, 
as the toy puppets of a militia, are well known to the intelligent 
( to be made and composed of mud and clay. 

35. This plenitude of the world is without its beginning 
and. end, and appears as a faultless or perfect peace of work¬ 
manship. It is full with the fullness of the supreme Bein,T, 
and remains full in the fullness of God. 

• 3G, This plenum which appears as the created world, is 

essentially the Great Brahma, and situated in his greatness ; 
just as the sky is situated in the sky, tranquility in tranquility, 
and felicity in felicity. (These are absolute and identic terms, 
as the whole is the whole &e). 

37. Look at the reflextion of a longsomo landscajie in a 
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mirror, and the picture of a far stretching’ city in the toiniaturC j 
and you will find the distances of the objects lost in their close¬ 
ness. So the distances of worlds are lost in iheir propinquity 
to one another in the spirit of God. 

38. The world is thought as a nonentity by some, and 
as an entity by others; by their taking it in the different lights 
of its being a thing beside God, and its bein^ but a reflection 
of Brahma. (In the former case it is a nonentity as there can 
he nothing without God; in the latter sense it is real entity 
being identic with God). 

39. After all, it can have no real entity, being like the pic¬ 
ture of a city and not as the city itself. It is as false as the 
appeai’anee of limpid water in the desert mirage, and that of the 
double moon in the sky. 

40. As it is the practice of magicians, to show magic cities 
in the air, by sprinkling handfuls of dust before our eyes; 
80 doth our erroneous consciousness represents the unreal world, 
as a reality unto us. 

41. Unless our inborn ignorance (error) like an arbour of 

noxious plants, is burnt down to the very root by the flame of 
right reasoning, it will, not cease to Spread out its branches, 
and grow the rankest weeds of our imaginary pleasures and 
sorrows. ,, 



V . , CHAPTER GXX. ' 

Lamentation op The CiuNfiA'LA Woman.. 

Ai-gament. Lavaiia goes to the Vitidhyan I’egion. and sees hia con¬ 
sort and relatives of the dreaming state. 

f ASISHTHA continued :—^T^'ow Rdma, attend to the wonder¬ 
ful power of the said AvidyA or error, in displaying’the 
changeful phenoraenals^ like the changing forms of ornaments 
in the substance of the self-same gold. 

The king Lavana, having at the end of his dream> per¬ 
ceived the falsehood of his vision, resolved on the following 
day to visit that great forest himself. 

8. He said to himself; ah! when shall I revisit the 
Vindhyan region, which is inscribed in my mind; and where I 
renreniber to have undergone » gre.at niauj' hardships in my 
forester’s life. 

4. So saying, he took to his sovithward journey, accom¬ 
panied by his ministers and attendants, as if he was going'to 
make a conquest of that quarter, where he arrived at the foot 
of the mount in a few days. 

5. There he wandered about the southeiTq and eastern and 
western shores of the sea {i. e. all round the Eastern and Western 
Clhats), He was as delighted with his curviliniar course, as 
the luminary of the day, in his diiirnal Journey from east to 
west. 

6 , He saw there in a certain region, a deep and doleful forest 
stretching wide along his path, and likening the dark and dismal 
realms of death (yama or Pluto). 

7. Roving in this region he beheld everything, he had seen 
before in his dream; he then inquired into the former circum¬ 
stances, and wo-ndered to learn their conformity with the occur¬ 
ences of his vision, 
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8 . He reco<^nised there the ChaiiiUla luiiiters of his drearoV 
and being* curious to know the rest of the events^ he eorttinued 
in his perigrinatiou about the forest. 

9. lie then beheld a hamlet at the skirt of the wiklerness, 

smoke, and appearing as the spot where he bore the 
iiaino of Pushta Pukkasa or fostered Chand?ila. 

10. He beheld there the same huts and hovels, and the 
various kinds of human habitations, fields and plains^ with the 
same men ancV women that dwelt their before. 

II.. He beheld the same landscapes and leafless branches 
of trees, shorn of their foliage by the all devouring’ famine; 
he saw the same hunters pursuing their chase, and the same 
helpless orphans lying thereabouts. 

1;^. lie saw the old lady (his rnother-in-law), wailing at tlie 
misfortunes ©f other matrons; wlio were lamenting like herself 
with their eyes'suffused in tears, at the untimely deaths and 
innumerable miseries of their fellow hrethern. 

13. The old matrons with their eyes flowing with bril¬ 
liant drops of tears, and with their bodies and bosoms omaciaiod 
under the pressure of their afflictions; were mourning with 
loud acclamations of woe in that dreary distri.fl,, stricken by 
draught and dearth. 

l :t. They cried, 0 ye sons and daughters, that He dead with 
your emaciated bodies for waut of food for these three days ; 
say where fled your dear lives, stricken as they were by the 
steel of famine from the armour of your bodies. 

15. We remember your sweet smiles, showing your coral 
teeth resembling the red gunjaphalas to our lords, as they 
descended from the towering fpalma trees), with their red- 
ripe fi uits held by their teeth, and growing on the cloud—capt 
mountains. 

1(). When shall we see again the fierce leap of our boys, 
Pju-inging on the wolves crouching amidst the groves of Kadamba 
and Jamb and Lavanga and G unja trees, 

17. AVe do not see those graces even in thre face of Kdma 
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the god of love, that we were wont tr)l observe in tbe blue and 
black oountouaiices of our children, resembling the dark hue o£ 
Tamiila leaves, when feasting on their dainty food of lish and 
flesh. 

Lamentation of the mother-in-law. 

18. My nigrescent daughter, says one, has been snatehed 
away from me with my dear husband like the dark YamunA by 
the fierce Yama. O they have been carried away from mn 
like the Tmidla branch with its clustering flowers, by a tremend¬ 
ous gale frmn this sylvan scene. 

19. 0 my daughter, with thy necklace of the strings of red 
ff'imjd seeds, gracing the protuberent breast of thy yoiithfuli 
personand with thy swarthy complexion, seeming as the sea 
of ink wa,s gently shaken by the breeze. Ah ! whither hast thoa 
fled with thy raiment of woven withered leaves, and thy teeth 
as black m the jet-jambu fruits (when fully ripe). 

20 . O young prince J that wast as fair as the full rnoon, and,/ 
that didst forsake the fairies of tliy harem, and didst take go' 
much delight in my daughter, where hast thou fled from us 
Ah my daughter! she too is dead in thy absence, and fled from, 
my presence. 

21 . Being oast on the waves of this earthly ocean, and joined 
to the daughter of a Chanddla, thon wast, O prince j sub jected to 
mean and vile employments, that disgraced thy princely charac¬ 
ter. (This is a taunt to all human beings that disgrace their 
heavenly nature, and grovel as beasts while living on earth). 

22 . Ah! that daughter of mine with her tremulous eyes, 
like those of the timorous fawn, and Oh I that husband valiant 
as the royal tiger ; you are both gone together, as the high hopes 
and great efforts of men are fled with the loss of their wealth. 

23. Now grown husbaudl ess, and having of late lost mj 
daughter also, and being thro'wn iri a distant and barren land, 

I am become the most miserable and wretched of beings. Born 
of a low caste, 1 am cast on t of all prospect in life, and have bo- 
ebme a personification of terror to myself, and a sight of horrois: 
to others. 
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24. O ! that tbe Lord has made me a tviclowed wofttaii;, and’ 
subjected me to the insult of the vulgai', and the hauteur of 
the affluent. Prostrated by hunger and mourning at the loss of a 
husband and child, I rove incessantly from door to door to be^ 
alms for my supportance; ^as it is the case of most female beggars). 

25. It is better that one who is unfortunate and fiiendless, 
or subject to passion and diseases, should rather die sooner than 
live in misery. The dead and inanimate beings are far better 
than the living miserable. 

26. Those that are friendless, and have to toil and moil in 
unfriendly places ; are like the grass of the earth, trampled under 
the feet, and overwhelmed under a flood of calamities. 

27. The king seeing his aged mother-in-law mourning in 
this manner, offered her some consolation through the mediunx 
of her female companions, and then asked that lady to tell him, 

‘^who she was, what she did there, who was her daughter and 

who is his son.-” * 

28. She answered him with tears in her eyes ;—This village 
is called Pukkasa-G hosha, here I had a Pukkasa for my husband, 
who had a daughter as gentle as the moon. 

29. She happened to have here a husband as beautiful as the 
moon, who was a king and chaneed to pass by this way. By 
this accident they were matclied together, in the manner that an 
ass finds by chance a pot of honey lying on her way in the forest, 

SO. She lived long with him in connubial bliss, and produced 
to him both sons and daughters, who grew uj) in the covert of 
this forest, as the gourd plant grows on a tree serving as its 
support. 



;■ CHAPTER CXXI. • ' ' .' '■i"-' 

PaooF OF THE Futility OF Mind. 

Argumeat. , Ijavana’s return to his PaLaco ami the interpretation of his 
ilreaia by Vasishtha. . 

rpHE Chandulas Continued :-~0 brd of men! After lapse of 
L sometime/tbeir occured a deartli in fcliis place owing' to the 
draught of rain, which broke down all men under its diresome 
pressure, 

2/ Pressed by extreme scai’city, all onr village people wene 
scattered far abroad, and they perished in famine and never 
returned, 

3. Thence forward O lord I we are exposed to utmost misery, 
and sit lamenting here in our helpless jioverty. Behold ns lord, 
all bathed in tears falling profusely from our undryiug eyelids. 

V 4. The King was lost in wonder, at hearing these words from 
the mouth of pie elderly lady j and looking at the face of his 
follower the faithful minister, remained in dumb amazement 
as the figure in a picture. 

,: 6. He reflected repeatedly on this sti’ange oecurence, and 
its curious concurrence with his adventures in the dream. He 
made repeated queries relating to other circumstances, and the 
more he heard and learned of them, the more he found their 
coincidence with the occurrences of his vision. 

6 . He sympathised with their woes, and saw them in the 
same state, as he had seen them before in his dream. And then 
he gave suitable gifts and presents to relieve their wants and 
woes. 

7. He tarried there a long while, and pondered on the 
decrees of destiny j when the wheel of fortune brought him 
back to his house, wherein he entered amidst the loud cheers 
and low salutations of the citizens. 

R. In the morning the King appeared in his court hall , and 
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sitting- iliere amidst his courtiers, asked me saying j-—flow is it^i 
0 sage, that my dream has come to he verified iu my presence 
to eaoh item and to my great surprise ? 

9. They answered me exactly and to the very point all what 

I asked of them, and have removed my doubt ot‘ their truth 
from the mind, as the winds disperse the clouds of heaven." 

10. Know thus, O Earnfil it is the illusion of Aridya, that 
is the cause of a great many errors, by making the untruth 
appear as truth, and representing the sober reality as un¬ 
reality, 

11. E dm a said ! Tpll me sir, how the dream came to l>e 
verified ; it is a mysterious aecounc that cannot find a place 
in my heart, 

12 . Vasishtha replied:—All this is possible, 0 Rdmal tg 
the illusion of ignorance (Avidya); which shows the fallacy of a 
picture (pata) in a pot (ghata); and represents the actual oo- 
Gurrenees of life as dreams, and dreams as realities. 

18. Distance appears to be nigh, as a distant mountain seen 
in the mirror; and a long time seems a short interval, as a 
night of undisturbed repose. 

14. What is untrue seems to be a truth as in dreaming one% 
own death in sleep; and that which is impossible appears 
possible, as in one's aerial journey in a dream. 

15. The stable seems unateafiy, as in the erroneous notion 
of the motion of fixed objects to one passing in a vihicle; and 
the unmoving seem to be moving to one, as under the influence 
of his inebriation. 

16. The mind infatuated by one's hobby, sees exposed to its 
view, all what it thinks upon within itself. It sees things in 
the same liglit, as they are painted in his fancy, vyhether they 
be in existence or not, or real or unreal. 

17. No sooner does the mind contract its ignorance, by its 

false notions of egoism and tuism, than it is subjected to endless 
errors, which have no begining, middle or end and are of incessant 
pecuvrcncc iu their course. e 






;■ ;? 28. It is the tiotiori that gives a shape to alJ. things; it 
a kalpa age appear as a moment, and also prolongs a 
f' moment of time to a whole Kalpa. 


19. A man deprived of understanding, believes himself as he 
is said, to have become a sheep; so a fighting ram thinks hirp- 
self to be a lion iu his ideal bravery. (The word sheep is a term 
of derision,as the lion is that of appluse. 

. 20. Ignorance causes the blander of taking things for what 

they are not, and falling into the errors of egoism and tuism : 
I so all errors in the mind produce errors in actions also. 

21 . It is by mere accident, that men come in possession of 
the objects of their desire; and it is custom that determines the 
mode of mutual dealings. (The gain is accidental and the 

i ^.dealing is oouventional). 

22. Ijavan.a'’s remembrance of the dream or his having lived 
in the habitation of the Pukkasa, was the internal cause, that 
represented to liim the external picture of that abode, as it wa.s 
a reality. (The mind shows what we think upon, whether they 
are real or unreal ones). 

2;.b As the human mind is liable to forget many things wdiieii 
are actually done by some, so it is susceptible to remember those 
nets as true which were never done, but had been merely thought 
upon in the mind. (The forgetfulness of actualities os well as 
the thoughts of inactuaiities, belong both to the province of the 
mind. Here Lavana did not remember what he had not done, 
but recollected the thoughts that passed in his mind). 

2d. In this manner is the thought of my having eaten some¬ 
thing while I am really fasting; and that of my having so¬ 
journed in a distant country in a dream, appears true to me 
Avhile I think of them. 

25, It was thence that the king came to find the same conduct 
in the habitation of the Chandalas at the side of Vindhy^, as ho 
had been impressed with its notion in his dream as said before. 

26. Agaiii the false dream that La vana had dreamt of the 
j "V indhyan people, the same took possession of their minds also. 
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(The same thought striking in the minds of different persons 
at the same time : (as we see in men of the same mind). 

37. The netion of Lavana as settled in. the minds of the 
virulhyans, as the thouglits of these people rose in the mind 
of the king. (If it is possible for u.s to transfer our thoughts 
to one another, how much easier must it he for the sttperior 
itistrnnaentality of dreams and revelations to do the same also. 
This is the yoga, whereby one man reads the mind of another). 
Again the same error taking possession of many minds all at 
once, proves the futility of common sense and universal belief 
being taken for certainty, hence the eoinmom belief of the reality 
of things, is tire effect of universal delusion and error. 

38. As the same sentiments and figures of speech, occur in 
different poets of distant ages and countries, so it is not strik¬ 
ing that the same thoughts and ideas should rise simultaneously 
in the minds of different men also. (We have a striking instance 
of tbe coincidence of the same thought in the titles of Veni- 
sanhdra and Rape of the Lock, in the minds of' Vhattaiiarayn 
and Pope), 

39. In common experience, we find the notions and ideas 
to stand for the things themselves, otherwise nothing is known 
to exist at all'without our notion or idea of it in the mind. (All 
that we know of, are our ideas and Nothing besides. Locke and 
Berkely). 

30. One idea embraces many others also under it, as those of 
the \vavo.s and current, are contained under that of water. And 
so one thought is associated by others relating its past, jii’^sent 
and future conditions of being; as the thought of a seed aecora- 
patiies the thoughts of its past and future states and its fruits 
and flowers of the tree, (So the word man, comprises almost 
every idea relating to humanity). 

31. Nothing has its entity or non-entity, nor can anything 
be said to exist or not to be, unless we have a positive idea of 
the existent, and a negative notion of the in-existenb. 

33. All that we see in our error, is as inexistent as oiliness 






sands > and so the bracelet is notliing in real tty , but a rorraal 


yy 33. A fallacy can have no connection witb the reality, as 
fallacy of the world with, the reality of God, and so the 
fallacy of the ring with the substance of gold and of the serpent 
^ with the ropei The connection or .mutual relation of things of 
the same kind, is quite evident in oiu* minds. 

84-. The relation of gum resin and the tree, is one of dissi¬ 
milar union, and affords no distinct ideas of them except that 
. of the tree which contains the other. (So the idea of the false 
; ‘ ; world, is lost in that of its .main substratum of the Divine 
■ , Spirit), 

" As all things are full of the Spirit, so we have distinct 

' ideas o£^: them in our minds, which are also spiritual substances ; 
and are not as dull material stones which have no feelings * 

33. Because ail things in the world are intellectually true 
and real, we have therefore their ideas impressed in our minds 
also, 

87. There can not ho a relation or connection of two dis- 
gimilar things, which may be lasting, hut are never united to¬ 
gether. For without such mutual relation of things, no idea 
of both can be formed together. 

38. Similar things being joined with similar form together 
, their wholes of the same kind, presenting one form and differ¬ 
ing in nothing. 

39. The intellect being joined with an abstract idea, pro¬ 
duces m invisible, inward and uniform thought : so dull matter 
joined to another dull object, forms a denser material object to 
view. But the intellectual and material can never unite to¬ 
gether owing to their different natures. 

40. The intellectual and material parts of a person, can 
never be drawn together in any picture; because tlie intellec- 

* (A,ll thiugs oxistent in the Diyiiie mind in Ibeir eternally klevl state,, 

.■ preamit the wame ideas to our miuda also, which are of the siniHair nature 
2; and substance Witli tao Diyin©). 






taal part liaving the intellect, has th^ power of knowledge/ 
which is wanting in the material picture.. 


4'1. Intollectnal beings do not take into account the differ- : 
ence of material things as wood and stone ; which combine to¬ 
gether for some useful purpose (as the building of a house and 
the like). 

4^. The relation between the tongue and taste is also homp- 
geneous ; becouse ram taste and the instrument of tast- ; 

ing, are both watery substances, and there is no beterogenious , ^ , 

relation between them. (And so of the other organs of seaso; ! ' 

and their respective objects). : ' 

43. But there is no relation between intellect and matter, as^ 
there is between the stone and the wood; the irirtellect cannot com¬ 
bine with wood and stone to form anything.. (The mind and " • 
matter have no relation with one another, nor can they unite 
together in any way). 

44. Spiritually considered, all things are alike, because they 
are full with the same spirit; otherwise the error of distinction : 
between the viewer and the view, creates endless differences as 
betwixt wood and stones and other things. 

45. The relation of combination though unseen in spirits, 
yet it is easily conceived that spirits can assume any form acl 
UbiUm and ad infinitum ; (hut they must be spiritual and never ' 
material. So also a material thing can be converted to another , 
material object, but never to a spiritual form). 

46. Know ye seekers of truth, all things to be indentic with : 

the entity of God; Eenounce your knowledge of nonentities, 
and the various kinds of errors and fallacies and know the One • 
as All to pan, (The omnipotent spirit of God, is joined with all 
material things, in its spiritual form only; and it is knowable 
to the mind and spirit of man, and never by their material or¬ 
gans of sense). ./ 

47 . The Intellect being full with its knowledge, there is ■ 
nothing wanting to us ; it presents us everything in its circum¬ 
ference, as the imagination having its wide range, shews us the. j . 
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ifesi ah’-lbuilt oastks and every thing hesickn (The differ» 
ience eonsistg in the intellect’s skewing ns the natures of things 
in their true light, and the iniaginatioa’s portraying them in 
false shapes and Colours to our minds. 

48. Tp Him there is no limit of time or plaCe, but lii 
sence extends over all his Greation. It is ignorance that 
ates the crealtor from creationj and raises the errors of ( 
and tuism ()^. of the subjeetive and objective. The ttc 
these into One is the ground- work of pantheism). 

49. Leaving the knovvledge of the siibsiatitivC gold 
«0ntracts the error of taking it for the formal onament. 
mistake of the jewel for gold, is as taking One thing for an 
ami the production for the producer. 

ho. The error of the phenomenon vanishes upon loss i 
eyesight, and the difference of the jewel (or visible sha 
lost in the substance of gold. 

51. The knowledge of unity removes that of a distinci 
fion, as the knowledge of the clay takes off the sense of j 
soldiers made of it, (So the detection of JEsop^s ass i 
lion's skin, and tha,t of the claw with the neaenelds fw, 


man 


beyond the sight of its viewer, and is 
iewer. (Such is the supi-eme Being, 





state of sensibility or insensibility; but one ot everlasting tran- 
quility and rest. 

66 . Drive your dullness, and remain always in the company 
of your sound intellect as a solid rock; and wbetber in joy or 
grief, commit your soul to your Maker. 

57. There is nothing which one lias to lose or earn in this 
world- therefore remain in uniform joy and bliss, whether you 
i,Kink vourself to be blest or tinblest in life. (^^ T>iaked came 1, 



■ 64. Haying disregarded the dictates of your vile mind, you 
may remain at ease and as fearless, as an insensible statue made 
of clay. 


65. He who understands that there is no such thing as the 
mind, or that he had one before but it is dead in him to-day ; 
becomes as immovable as a marble statue with this assurance 
in himself. 

66 . There being no appearance of the mind in any wise, and 
you having no such thing in you in reality except your soul j 
say, why do you in vain infer its existence for your own error 
and harm? 

67. Those who vainly subject themselves to the false appari¬ 
tion of the mind, are mostly men of unsound understandings, 
and bring fulminations on themselves from the full-moon, of ♦ 
the pure soul. 

68 . Remain firm as thou art with thyself (soul), by cast¬ 
ing afar thy fancied and fanciful mind from thee; and be freed 
from the thoughts of the world, by being settled in the thouglit 
of the Supreme Soul. 

69. They who follow a nullity as the unreal mind, are like 
those fools who shoot at the inane air, and are east into the 
shade. 

70. He that has purged off his mind, is indeed a man of 
great understanding ; he has gone across the error of the exis¬ 
tence of the world, and become purified in his .soul, We have 
considered long, and never found anything as the impure mind 
in the pure soul. 





CHAPTER CXXn 


■*"■ ■ "A'sCEftTAINM ENT Ot' THE 

Argument. Description of the grourule of knowledge, vanity of fears 
and sonwrs, and the natures ctf the intelleot and soul. 


iKLF OK SOtTL, 


ASISHTHA said (Prose) 


Aftei’the birtli of a man and 
7 fi. slight development of his anderstarKling, ho should as¬ 
sociate the company of good and wise men. 

A, There is no other way except by the light of Sdstras and 
association with the good and wise, to ford over the river of 
ignorance, which rims in its inoessaut course flowing in a thou-t 
sand streams, 

3. It is by means of reasoning that man is enabled to dis¬ 
cern what is good for him, and what he mast avoid to do. 

4. He then arrives to that ground of reason which is hnown 
as good will, or a desire, to do what is good and keep from what 
is bad and evil. 

5. Then he is led by bis reason to the power of reasoning, and 
discerning the truth from untruth, and the right from wrong. 

6 . As he improves in knowledge, he gets rid of his improper 
desires, and purifies his mind from .aTl worldly cares, 

7. Then he is said to have gained that stage of knowledge, 
which is called the purity of his soul and mind and of his heart 
and eonduet, 

8 . When the ^ogi or adept attains to his full knowledge, 
he is said to have arrived at liis state of goodness-satya. 

9 . By this means and the curtailing of his desires, he arri¬ 
ves to the state called nnattaehment or indifference to all world¬ 
ly matters (atnlsakta), and is no m 
gnence of his actions, 

10 . I’rorn the curtailment of desires, the learns to abs^ 
tract bis mind from the unrealities of the world. 


conse' 
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11. And whetber sitting inactive in his posture of 
meditation, or doinsi!: anything for liiraself or others, he must 
Ux liis mind to whatever is productive of real good to the worid. 
His soul being cool by the tenuity of his desires, is habituated 
to do its duties, without the knowledge of what it is doing, 
(He neither fondly pursues anything nor thinks with ardour of 
any. His want of desire makes him indifferent to all, and like 
a man waking from hia sleep, he takes himself to the discharge 
of his duties). 

12, Verily, ha wlip has subdued his mind, has reached to 
the contemplative stage of meditation. 

IS. Thu.s one having his mind dead in himself, learns by 
practice of years, to perform Ids duties, by refraining from his 
thoughts of external objects. Such a one is said to have attain¬ 
ed theor fourth stage of his spiritual elevation, and to 
have become liberated in his life-time. 

14. He is not glad to get anything, nor sorry to miss it. 
He lives without fear of accidents, and is content with whatever 
he gets. 

15. Thou hast O Ildma! known whatever is to be known by 
man; and thou hast certainly exterpated thy desire in all thy 
actions through life. 

16. Thy thoughts are all spiritual, and transcend the actions 
of the corporeal body, though thou art in thy embodied state. 
Ho not give up they self to joy or grief, but know thyself to bo 
free from decay and defect. 

17. Spiritually thou art a pure and bright snbstamce, which 
is ubiquious and ever in its ascendancy. It is devoid of pleasure 
and pain, and of death and disease. 

18. Why dost thou lament at the grief or loss of a friend, 
when thou art so friendless in thj^self. Being thrown alone in 
this world, whom dost thou claim as a friend of thy soul ? 

19. We see only the particles of matter of which this body 
is composed; it exists and passes away in its time from its 
place; but there is no I'ising or falling of the soul. 
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20. Being imperishable in thyself, why dost thou fear to fall 
into naught? And why think of the destruction of thy soul, 
which is never subject to death ? 

21. When a jar is broken in. twain from its upper part, its 
vacuity is not lost, but mixes with the air, so the body being 
defitroyed, the indestructible soul is not lost with it, (but tinites 
with its original source). 

22 . As the sunlight causing the appearance of a river in the 
mirage, is not lost at the disajppearanee of the phenomenal idver ; 
so the immortal soul does not perish upon dissolution of the 
frail body. 

23. There is a certain illusion, which raises the false appe¬ 
tites within us; otherwise the unity of the soul requires the help 
of no duality or secondaiy substance, in order to be united with 
the sole unity. 

24. There.is no sensible object, whether visible, tangible, 
audible or of taste or smelling, (which relate to the particular 
senses and brains, that can affect the unconnected soul. 

25. All things and their powers, are contained in the all- 
powerful and all-comprehensive soul; these powers are displayed 
throughout the world, but the soul is as void as the empty air. 

26: It is the mental deception, O Rsigdiava-, that pre.sents 
before it the phenomena of the triple world, representing di¬ 
verse forms according to the triplicate nature of man: (the Safj/a, 
raj a 8 and lamas), 

27. There are threefold methods of dispelling this delusion 
of the mind, namelyq by the tranquility of the mind, by des¬ 
troying its desires, and by abandonment of acts, (which lead only 
to errors in our repeated regenerations). 

28. The world is a crushing mill, with its lower and upper 
stones of the earth and heaven j our desires are the cords that 
incessantly drag us under it; therefore Il4ma, break off these 
ropes, (and you will escape the danger of being crushed by it). 

29. Our unacquainfcance with spiritual knowledge, is the 
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: e^iisG o£ all our eri’ora j but our acquamtance of it, leads us to 

eudless joy and ultimately to Brahma himself. 

- y 30. The living being having proceeded from Brahma, and 
travelled over the eai'th at pleasure, turns at last to Brahma by 
means of his knowledge of Him. 

31. IIAma 1 all things have sprung from one Being, who 
is perfect felicity itself, inconceivable and undeeaying in its, na¬ 
ture ; and all these are as the rays of that light, or as the light 
of that everlasting fire. 

'62i, These are as lines on the leaves of trees, and as the curls 
and waves on the surface of waters. They are as ornaments 
made of that gold, and as the heat and cold of that fire and 
water. 

■ 33. Thus the triple world subsists in the thought of the 

mind. It has thus sprung from the mind of God, and 
rests in its self-same state with the all-comprehending mind. 

34. This Mind is called Brahma, who is the soul of all ex¬ 
istence. He being known the woi'ld is known also (7^i9., the world 

is known through him); and as he is the knower of all, he gives 
us the knowledge of all things, {Thus the Sruti;—There is no 
knowing of anything but by the knowled,ge that He imparts 
to us). 

35. This all pervasive Being is explained tons by the learned, 

V by the coined epithets of the soul, intellect and Brahma, used 

both in the sAstras as in the popular language, 

38. The pure notion that we have of an everlasting Being, 
apart from all sensible ideas and impressions, is called the Intel¬ 
lect and soul. 

37. This Intellect or Intelligent soul, is much more trans¬ 
parent than the ethcrial sky; and it is the plenum, that contains • 
the plenitude of the world, as a disjoined and distinct reflexioxr 
of itself. 

38. The knowledge of the separate existence of the unreal 
reflexion of the world, apart from that real reflector, is the causa 
of all our ignorance and error j but the view of their subsistence 







in mhvror of tlie supremo soul> blends them all fco myseif 
also, (\v'lio am fclie same soul). 

39. Mow lljima, tlia.t hast a bodiless soul of tlie foinn of pure 
iflfcelloct, thou carist have no cause to fall into the error, of being 
801 'vy for or afraid of the vanities of the world. 

40. How can the uuemhodied soul be affected by: the pas** 
sions and feelings of tbe body ? It is the ignorant and uninteliH 
gent only, that are subjeet to vain suspicions about unreatifcieo. 

41. The indestructible intellect of the unintelligent evCn, is 
not destroyed by the destruction of their bodies, hOw then 
sliould the intelligent be afraid of their dissolution? 

42. The intellect is irresistible in its course, and roves about 
the solar path (ecliptic); it is the intellectual part that makes 
the man, and not the outward body. (Puri sete purushah ; it is 
the inner soul that is called man). 

43. The soul called the JO or inner person, whether it 

abideth in the body or not, and whether it is intelligent or 
otherwise (rational or irrational), never dies upon the death of 
the body. 

44. Whatever miseries you meet with, Rdnia ! in this tran-' 
sient world, all appertain to the body, and not to the intangible 
soul or in tel Ice t. 

45. The intellectual soul being'removed from the region of 
the inind, (which is but an inward sense, and of the natuie 
of vacuity, and not the grains of the brain composing the mind), 
is not tn be approached by the pleasures awl pains alfecting 
the body and mind. 

46. The soul that has curbed its earthly desires, flies to its 
scot in the spirit of Brahma, after the dissolution of its prison 
house of the body ; in the same manner as tbe bee lying hid 
under the coverlet of the lotus petals in the darkness of the^ 
night, takes to its heavenward flight by tine dawning light of 
the day. 

47. If life is known to be frail, and the living state to be a 
transeiout scene, then say, 0 Udnia ! what it is that is lost by loss 
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ti! tliis prison-house of the body, and what is it that you mourn 
f or ? 

48. Think thereforej O Ed,ma ! on the nature of truth, ami 
mind not about the errors ot ignorance. Ee freed front youx* 
earthly desires, and know the sinless soul to he void of all 
desires. 

49. The intellectual soul being tranquil and transparent, 
and a mere witness of our doings, without any doing or desire 
of its own, receives the reflexion of the undesirous God, as a 

mirror reflects the images of things, 

50. The soul being, as said before, a translucent particle, 
reflects the images of all worlds in itself ; as a polished gera 
reflects the rays of light in its bosom. 

61. The relation of the indifferent soul with the world, is 
like that Of the mirror and its reflexions; the difference and 
identity of the soul and the world, are of the same kihd,; 

52. As the activities of living beings, have a free play with 
the rising sun; so the duties of the world, are fully discharged 
by the rising of the intellect. 

58, No sooner you get rid of your error of the siibstantiaHfcy 
of the world, than you shall come to the consciousness of itu 
being a vacuum, resting in the spirit of God; (which is the- 
receptacle of infinite space, and whatever there appears in it;. 

54. As it is the nature of a lighted lamp to spread its lustre 
all around, so it is the nature of mental philosophy, to enlighten, 
us with the real state of the soul. 

55. The essence of the supremo soul gave rise to the mind 
(will’, at finst, which spread out the irniverse with its het work 
of endless varieties. It was as the sky issuing out of the 
infinite vacuity, and assuming the shape of the blue aernospbere 
which is also a nullity. 

66. Privation of desires melt« down the mind, and dissolves 
the mist of ignorance from the face of the intellect. Then 
appears the bright light of the oiio infinite and ‘increate God, 
like the clear firmament of autumn after the dispersion of 
clouds, 

iil 
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- mind sprouts out at first .' from: 

witii all its,activities, and takes upon it the nature of the lotus- 
horn BrahmA byite desire of creation. It stretches ^t a jariety 
o£ ,worlds by its creative will, which are also as the fanoie ; 
apparitions, appearing before the imaginations of dekded boys. 

' 58. Non-entity appears as an entity before us it cHes away 

at death, and reappears with onr new birth. T ® 
takes its rise from the divine intellect, and msplays itself in ^ 

substance of the Divine Bcul, as the waves play about on the , 

siiriace of the waters of the deop* 
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TOGA VASISHTHA- 

BOOK TV. 

STHITI PK.AKAKAISrA 

ON ONTOLOOY OR EXISTENCE. 




CHAPTER I. 

Janya-JanI“Nibu'pana. 

On Genesis and Hlpiffenms. 

A rgument. The variety of creation is described as the wording of the 
mindj and the existence of oiio Brahma only, ia established in refutation of 
the Atomic and Materialistic doctrines of Nydya and SAnkliya philoaophy. 

: \TA.STSHTHA saidAttend now Rdina, to the subject of 
‘ V Existence, which follows tliat of Production : a knowledge of 
this, is productive of nirvdm or utter annihilation of the self or 
soul. 

2. Know then the phenomenal world which is existent be¬ 
fore you, and your knowledge of egoism or self-existence, to be 
but erroneous conceptions of the formless inexistence Or inanity. 

3. You see the tints of various hues painting the vacuous 
sky, without any paint (colouring substance), or their cause (the 
painter). This is but a conception of the mind without its 
visual perception, and like the vision in a dream of one, who 
is not in a state of sound sleep. (The world is a dream). 

4. It is like an aerial city built and present in your mind ; 
or like the warming of shivering apes beside the red clay, think¬ 
ing it as red hot fire j and as one^s pursuing an unreality or 
(grasping a shadow), 

6. It is but a different aspect of the self same-Brahma, 





like that of a vvliirlpoOl in water, and as the nnsubstantial stjn- 
light, appearing as a real evibstance in, the sky. 


(), It is like the baseless fabric of gold of the celestials on 
high I and like the air-bnilt castle of Gatidharvas in the mid¬ 
way sky, (The gods and Ctandharvas are believed to dwell in 
their golden abodes in heaven). 

7. It is as the false sea in the mirage, appearing true at the 
time; and like the Elysian and Utopian cities of imagination 
in empty air, and taken for truth, 

8. It is like the romantic realms with their piclnnisrpie 
s(>eT)es in the fancies of poets, which are no where in nature 
but it seems to be solid .and thick within, without any pith or 
solidity in it, ns thing in an empty dream, 

9. It is as the etherial sphere, full of light all around, bufc^ 
all hollow within; and like the blue autumnal sky, with its 
light and flijnsy clouds without any rain-water in them, 

10. It is as the unsubstantial vacuum, with the cerulean 
blue of solid saphire ; and like the domes and dames appearing 
in dreams, fleeting as air and untangible to touch. 

11. It is as a flower garden in a picture, painted with bloom" 
ing blossoms; and appearing as fragrant without any fragrance 
in them. It is lightsome to sight, without the inherent heat 
of light, and resembles the orb-,of the sun or a flaming lire 
represented in a pictvu'e. 

12. It is as an ideal domain—^the coinage of the brain, and 
an unreal i*eality or a seeming something ; and likens a lotus-bed 
in painting, without its essence or fragrance. 

13. It is as the variegated sky, painted with hues which it 
does not possess; and is as ithsolid as empty air, and as many- 
bued as the rain-bow, without auy hue of its own. 

14. All its various colourings of materiality, fade away un- 
tler the rigiit discrimination of reason ; and it is found in the end 
to be as unsolid a sultstance as Ihe stem of a plantain tree ; (all 
troated without, and nothing solid in the inside), 

Ih. It is like the rotation of black spots, before the eyes of 
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a ptA'l)Iiiid man; and as the shaj>e of a. shadowy inexistence, 
presented as something existent before the naked eye. 

16. Like the bubble of water, it seems as sometliini^ substan¬ 
tial to sig-ht j but in reality ail hollow within; and' though 
aj^pearing as juicy, it is without any moisture at all. 

17. The bubling worlds are as wide spread as the morning 
dews or frost; but take thorn up, and you will find them as 
nothing, it is thought as gross matter by some, and as vacuum by 
others. It is believed as a fluctuation of thought or false vision 
by some, and as a mere compound of atoms by- many. It 
is the (lull matter of Sankhyas; mere vacuity of Vedantists; 
finetuation of error -—avidya spanda oi the Srinkaras; empty air 
of Mddhyamikas; fortuitous union of atoms of Aoh^iryas differ¬ 
ent atomisms of Sautrantas, and Vaibh^shikas ; and so likewise 
of, ICantida, Grotama and iVrbatas ; and so many more according 
to the theories of others). (Gloss). 

18.1 am partly of a material frame, on m.y body and mind, but 
spiritually I am an empty immaterial anbstance; and though 
telt by the touch of the hand, I am yet as intangible as a noctur¬ 
nal fiend :— (an empty shadow only). 

19. Rdma said;—It is said Sir, that at the end of a great 
Kalpa age, the visible world remains in its seed; after which it 
developes again in its present form, which I require to be fully 
explained to me. 

20 . Are they ignorant or knowing men, who think in these 
various ways ? Please Sir, tell me the truth for removal of my 
doubts, and relate to me the process of the development. 

21. Vasishtha repliedThose who say that the mundane 
world existed in the form of a seed at the final sleep (of Brahmil, 
are altogether ignorant of the truth, and talk as children and 
boys: (from what they think themselves, or hear from others). 

22 . Hear me tell you, how unacoordant it is to right reason 
and how far removed from truth. It is a false supposition, and 
leading both the preacher and hearer of such a doctrine to great 
error and egregious mistake.. 
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£3. 'Those who attempt to show the existeucfi o£ the woryj 
in the form of a ^erm in the mnnclane seed ; maintain a feiy 
silij position, as I shall now explain unto you. 

24, A seed is in itself a visible thing, and is more an object 
of sense titan that of the mind; as the seeds of paddy and barley, 
are seen to sprout forth in their germs and leaves. 

25. The mind vvhioh is beyond the six organs of sense, is a 
Very minute particleand it cannot possibly be bom of itself, 
nor become the seed of the universe. 

28. The Supreme Spirit also, being more rarifiecl than the 
subtile ether, and uudelinable by words, cannot be of the form 
of a seed. 

27. That which is as minute as a nil and a zero, is equivalent 
to nothing; and could never be the mundane seed, without 
which there could be no germ nor sprout. 

28. That which is more rare and transparent than the 
vacuous and clear firmament ; cannot possibly contain tlio 
world with all its mountains and seas; and the heavens with all 
their hosts, in its transcendent substratum. 

29. There is nothing, that is in any way situated as a subs¬ 
tance, in the substantiality of that Being j or if there is anything 
there, why is it not visible to us ? 

30. There is nothing that comes of itself, and nothing 
material that comes out of the immaterial spirit; for who can 
believe a hill to proceed from the hollowness of an earthen 
pot? 

31. How can a thing remain with another, which is opposed 
to it in its nature ? Ifow can there be any shadow where there 
is light, and how does darkness reside in the dix of the sun, or 
even coldness in fire 

32. How can an atom contain a hill, or anything subsist in 
nothing ? The union of a similar with its dissimilar, is as impos¬ 
sible as that of shadow with the light of the sun. 

83. It is reasonable to suppose that the material seeds of the 
i»g and paddy, should bring forth their shoots in time; but it is 



; limmsonable to believe the big material world to be contained 
in an immaterial atom. 


34 , We see the same organs of sense and their sensadions;, 
in all men in every country ; but there is not the same unifor¬ 
mity in the understandings of men in every place, nor can there 
be any reason assigned to this difference. 

35 . Those who assign a certain cause to some effect or event, 
betray their ignorance of the true cause ; for what is it tha(5 
produces the effect, except the very thing by some of its 
accessory powers, (12very production is but a transformation 
of itself, by some of its inherent powers and properties). 

80. Throw off at a distance, the doctrine of cause and effect 
invented by the ignorant j and know that to be true, which is 
without beginning and end, and the same appearing as the world. 
(An inereate everlasting prototype in the mind of God). 






TifE BEfcEPTACLE O.F THE MuNBANB Eadv 


Argument.—Refatation of the doctrine of the separate Existence of 
the world, and establishment of the tenet of the “One God aa All in All.” 

Y ASISHTHA said :--Kow EAraa ! that beet kaovvest the 
knowabJe, I will tell thee in disparag-ement oi; thy belief 
in the separate existence of the world ; that there is one pure 
apd vacuous principle of the Intellect only, above all the false 
fabrications of men. 

3 . If it is granted, that there 'Was the germ of the world in 
the beginning ; still it is a question, what were the accompanying 
causes of. its development. 

3. Without co*operation of the necessary causes, there can 
be no vegitation of the seed, as no barren woman is ever known 
or seen to bring forth an offspring, notwithstanding the seed is 
contained in the womb. 

4. If it Was possible for the seed to grow without the aid 
of its accompanying eausesj then it is useless to believe in the pri¬ 
mary cause, when, it is passc^ssed of such power in its own 
nature. 

6 . It is Brahmd hinisr?l£ who abides in his self, in the form 
of creation at the beginning of the world. This creation is as 
formless as the creator himself, and there is no relation of cause 
and effect between them. 

6 . To say the earth and other elements, to be the accompany¬ 
ing causes of production, is also wrong ,* since it is impossible 
for these elements to exist prior to their creation, 

7. To say the world remained quiescent in its own nature, 
together with the accompanying causes, is the talk proceeding 
from the minds (mouths) of boys and not of the wise. 

8 . Therefore Rdma ! their neithej- is or was or ever will be a 
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sepafate world in existence. It is tbe one iiiteUig’ence of tbe 

Divinity, that displays the creation ill itself. 

9 . So RAma! there being an absolute privation of this visi-* 
ble world, it is certain that BraliniA himself is All, throughout 
the endless space. 

10. The hnowledge of the visible world, is destroyed by the 
destruction of all its causalities ; but the causes continuing in 
the mind, will cause the visibles to appear to the view even after 
their outward extinction (like objects in the dream). 

11. The absolute privation of the phenomenal, is only 
effected by the privation of its causes, (i.e. the suppression of 
our acts and desires); hut if they are not suppressed in the mind, 
how can yon effect to suppress the sight ? 

13. There is no other means of destroying our erroneous 
conception of the world, except by a total exterpation of the 
vissibles from our view. 

18. It is certain that the appearance of the visible world, is 
no more than our inward conception of it, in the vacuity of 
the intellect ; and the knowledge of I, thou and he, are false 
impressions on our minds like figures in paintings. 

Id. As these mountains and hills, these lands and seas and 
these revolutions of days and nights, and months and years 
and the knowledge that this is a kalpa age, and this is a minute 
and moment, and this is life and this is death, are all mere 
conceptions of the mind; 

1.5, So is the knowledge of the duration and termination of 
a Kalpa and Tuahdkalpa) (millenniums &c.) and that of the 
creation and its beginning and end, are mere misconceptions 
of our minds. 

16. It is the mind that conceives millions of Kalpas and 
billions of worlds, most of which are gone by and many as yet 
to come. (Or else there is but an everlasting eternity, which is 
self-same with the infinity of the Deity. 

17. So the fourteen regions of the planetary spheres, and 
all the divisions of time and place, are contained in the infinite 
space of the Supreme Intellect, 

Von. II. 


5a 
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! 18. The universe continues and displays itself as serenely in 
the Divine mind, as it did from before and tbroughout all eter¬ 
nity; and it shines with particles of the light of that Intellect, 
as the firmament in as full with the radiance of solar light. 

19. The ine^lfahle light, which is thrown into the mind by 
tbe Diyine Intellect, shows itself as the creation, which in reality 

is a basele.ss fabric by itself, 

, 20. ' It does not come to existence nor dissolves into notbing, 

nor appears or sets at, any time; but resembles a crystal glass 
with certain marks in it, which can never be effaced. 

21. The creations display of themselves in the clear Intellect 

of God, as the variegated skies form portions of the indivisible 
Space of endless vacuum. • 

22. These are but properties of the Divine Intellect, as 
fluidity is that of water, motion of the wind, the eddies of the sea, 
add the qualities of all things. (Creation is cceternal with the 
Eternal Mind) . 

23. This creation is but a compact body of Divine wnsdom, 
and. is contained in the Divinity as its component part. Its rising 
and setting and continuance, are exhibited alike in the tranquil 

soul. 

2-1, Tlie world is inane owing to its want of the accompani¬ 
ment of secondary (*. e. material and instraraental) causes and 
is self bom : and to call it as born or produced, is to breathe the 
breath (of live) like a madman : {ue,, it is foolish to say so). 

25. llilma! purify your mind from the dross of false re¬ 
presentations, and rise from the bed of your doubts and desires ; 
drive away your protracted sleep of ignorance (avidyd), and be 
freed from the fears of death and disease with every one of your 
friends in this Court. 



CHAPTER Iir. 

E'rmiNm OF THE Would, 

T ) AMA said ;—But it is reJafced, that Bralimd—the lord of 
^ creatures, springs up by his reminiscence at the end of a 
lialpa, and stretches out the world from his remembrance of it* 
i'll the beginning of creation. 

2. Vasisutha answered :—So it is said, O support of Raghu^s 
race! that the lord of creatures rises at first by bis predestination, 
after the universal dissolution, and at the commencement of a., 
hew creation. 

3. It is by his will, that the world is stretched out from his- 
recollection, and is manifested like an. ideal city, in the presence' 
of Brahmd—the creative power. 

4. The supreme being can have no remembrance of the past 
at the beginning of a new creation, owing to bis want of a 
prior birth or death. Therefore this aerial arbour of reminis¬ 
cence has no relation to Bralima. (Who l)eing an ever living 
being, bis cogniaanco of all things is also everlasting). 

5. Rama asked J—Docs not the reminiscence of the past, 
continue in Brabmd at bis recreation of the word; and so the 
former remembrance of men upon their being reborn on earth?’ 
Or are all past remembrances effaced from the minds of men 
by the delirium of death in their past life ? 

G. Vasishtha replied :—All intelligent beings, including 
Brabmfiand all others of the past age, that obtain their nirvdna 
or extinction, are of course absorbed in One Brahms, (and have- 
lost their remembrauce of every thing concerning their past lives), 

7. Now tell me, my good RAma, where do these past remem¬ 
brances and remombrancett: iil)ide any more, when they are wholly 
lost, at the final liberation (or extinction) of the remembcrei’s ? 

8. It is certain that all beings arc liberated, and becomu 
extinct in Brahma at the great dissolution ; hence there cannot 
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fee reme'tttT)ranoe of aiiylfeing in the absence of the persons that 
remembei’the same. 

9. The remembrance that lives impressed of itself iin tbh 
empty space of individual Intellects, is verily the reservoir of 
the perceptible and imperceptible worlds. This reminiscence 
is eternally present before the sight of Qod, as a reflexion of 
his own Intellect. 

10. It shines with the lustre of his self-consciousness, from 
time without beginning and end, and is identic with this world, 
which is therefore called to be self-bom; (because it is immanent 
in the mind of Clod). 

11. The spiritual body which is the attribute of Grod from 
time without beginning (that God is a spirit); is the same with 
VirAJa or manifestation of himself, and exhibits the form, of the 
world or the mici'oeosm {i.e. God-spirit-Virilj or cosmos). 

12 . But the world is said to be composed of atoms, which 
compose the land end woods, the clouds and the lirmament. 
But tliere are no atoms to form time and space, actions and 
motions and revolutions of days and nights. (/Vll which are 

shaped by the spirit and not by atoms). 

13. Again the atoms (of matter) which fill tlie world, have 
other incipient atoms (of spirit), which are inherent in them, 
and cause them to take and appear "in the forms of mountains 
and the like. 

11'. But these forms seeming to be conglomerations of atomic 
particles, and showing themselves to our vision as lightsome 
objects, are in reality no substantial things. 

1.5. Tims tliere is no end of the real and unreal sights of 
things; the one presenting itself to the view of the learned, 
and the other to that of the learned, {i.e. All things are viewed 
in tlioir spiritual light by the learned, and iu their material 
aspect by the ignorant). 

18. The cosmos appears as the immutable Brahmdi only to 
the intelligent, and as the mutable visible world to the unintelli¬ 
gent. 
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17, As tlicse bright worlds appear to roll about as eggs in 
their spberes, so there are multitudes of other orbs, shining in 
every atom in the universe. 

18. As vve sec curved pillars, consisting of figures imder 
figures, and those again under others; so is the grand pillar of 
the universe, composed of systems under systems to no end. 

IS). As the sands on a rock, are separably attached to it, 
and are countless in their number; so the orbs in the three 
worlds, are as particles of dust in mountainous body of Brahmd. 

20. It rnay he possible to count the particles of ray scattered 
in the sun-beams ; but it is impossible to number the atoms of 
light, which are emanating from the great sun of Brahmd. 

21. As the sun scatters the particles of his light, on the 
sparkling waters and sands of the sea ; so does the Intellect of 
God, disperse the atoms of its light all over the vacuity of the 
universe. 

22. As the notion of vacuity fills the mind, with the 

of the visible firmament; so the thought of creation, as stdf- 
same with Brahmji, gives us the notion of bis intellectual sphere. 

23. To understand the ereaHon as something different from 

Brahma, leads man 5 to take it as synony¬ 

mous with iJiahrna, leads him to his felicity. 

Of. The enlightened soul, freed from its knowledge of the 
mhndane seed, and knowing Brahma alpne as the plenum filling 
the vacuum of intellect; knows the knowable (God) in his 
inward understanding, as the same with what has proceeded 
from him. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tji.batin'g op the Germ op Existence. 

^ Ai'gnment. Senaatiotis and Perceptiona, as the Roots of the knowledgo 
of Existence ; srippreasiou of these annuls all esistenoo, and mnovcs the 
visibles from view. 

TTASISHTIIA said ;—-It is the overthrotv of the battery of 
» the senses, that supplies tis with a briclg'e over the ocean 
of the world; there is no other act, whereby we may cross over 
it (to the other shore of truth). 

A’ Acquaiiitanee with tho SAstras, association with the good 
and wise, and practice of the virtues, are the means whereby the 
rational and self-controHed man, may come to know the aliso- 
negation of the visibles. 

K I have thus told you, 0 handsome Rflina I of the cause.s of 
the o,ppearanee and disappearance o£ the creation, resembling! 
the heaving. resting of the waves of the sea of the world. 

4. There is no ■^vl- a long discourse to tell you that, the 
mind is the germ of the arhou. ..r acts, and this germ being 
nipped in the beginning, prevents the giwvtu the tree and 
frustrates the doing of acts, which are the fruits thereoc 

5. The mind is all (A e. the agent of all actions) ; thererov!. 
it is, that by. the healing of your heart and mind, you can cure 
all the troubles and diseases, you may incur in the world. 

C). The minds of men are ever troubled, with their thoughts 
of the world and bodily actions ; but these being deadened and 
defunct, we see neither the body nor the outer world, 

7. The negation of the outer world, and the suppression of 
the inner thoughts, serve to curb the demon of the mind, by 
practice of self-abnegation for a long period of time. 

8. It is possible to heal the inward disease of the internal 
mind, by administration of this best and only medicine of nega¬ 
tion of the external world. (Ignoring the outer world, is the 
only way to restore the pea<?.e of the mind) . 
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9. It is becaiise of its thoughts, that the mind is subjected 
to the errors of its birth and death; and to those of its being 
bound to or liberated from, the bonds of the body and this 
world. 

10. The mind being* deluded by its thoughts, sees the worlds 
shining before it; as a man sees in his delusion, the imaginary 
city of the Gandharvas, drawn before him in empty air. 

11. All thesh visible worlds consist in the mind, wherein 
they seein to exist as the fragrance of the air, consists in thtt 
cluster of flowers eontaming the essence. 

13. The little particle of the mind contains the world, as a 
small grain of sesamnm Contains the oil, and as an attribute 
is contained in its subject, and a property abiding in the subs¬ 
tance. 

13. The world abides in the mind in the same manner, as 
the sun-beams abide in the sun, and as brightness consists in 
the light, and as the heat is contained in fii*e. 

14. The mind is the reservoir of the worlds, as the snow is 
the receptacle of coldness. It is the substratum of all existence, 
as the sky is that of emptiness, atid as velocity is inherent in the 
wind, 

13. Therefore the mind is the same with the world, and the 
World is identic with the mind ; owing to their intimate and 
inseparable connection with one another. The world however 
is lost by the loss of the mind ; but the mind is not lost by des¬ 
truction of the world. (Because the thoughts thereof are im¬ 
printed in the mind). 





] 





CHAPTER V, 

StOJIY OF Bh/hgava. 

Argument. IVleditation of Bhrign, liamblinga of Sukra, His sight of 
and amour for an aerial nymph. 

"l^AMA said ;-r-Tell me sir, that knowest all truths, and ai*t 
best acquainted with all that is past and is to come^ how 
the form of the world is so vividly existed in the mind. 

2. Please Sir, explain tome hy some illustration, how this 
world, appears as a visible object to the inner mind. 

8. Vasishtha replied 'The world is situated as truly in the 
minds of men, as it appeared in its firm and compact state to 
the bodiless son of-Indu (I have related long before). 

4. It is situated in the same manner in tlie minds of men, 
as the thought of king Lavana’s transformation of himself to a 
cbanddla, under the influence of sorcery. 

5. It is in the same manner, as Bhdrgava believed bimself 

to be possessed of all worldly gratifications. Because true bliss 
has much more relation to the mind, than to earthly posses¬ 
sions. * 

6. Bdma said ;—How is it Sir, that the son of Bhrigu came 
to the enjoyment of earthly pleasures, when be bad been long¬ 
ing for the fruition of heavenly felicity. 

7. Vasishtha replied:—Attend now Rdma, to my narration 
of the history of Bhrigu and K.^la, whereby you will know how 
he came to the possession of earthly enjoyments. 

8. There is a table-land of the Mandara mountain, which is 
beset by rows of tamdia trees, with beautiful arboiu’s of flowers 
under them. 

9. Here the sage Bhrign conducted his arduous devotion 
in olden times and it was in this place, that his high-minded and 
valiant son Sukra; also came to perform his devotion. 

10. Sukra w'as as handsome as the moon, and. radiant with 
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Ins brillrant beams {like the sun). He took bis seat in that 
-happy grove of Bhrigir, for the purpose of his devotion. 

11. Having long sat in that grove under the umbrage of a 
J'ockj Sukra removed himself to the ffovvery beds and fair plains 
below. 

1£. lie roved freely about the bowers of Mandara in bis 
youthful sport, and became revei'ed among the wise and igno¬ 
rant men of the place. 

13. Ho roved there at random like Trisanku, between the 
earth and 'sky ; sometimes playing about as a boy, ancl at others 
sitting in fixed meditation as his father. 

'U. Ho remained without any anxiety in his solitude, as a 
king who has subdued his enemy ; until he happoned to behold 
an Apsara fairy, traversing in her aerial journey. 

15. He beheld her with the eyes of Hat\ tixed upon his 
liskshmi, as she skims over the watery plain, decked with her 
wreaths of Mandara flowers, and her tresses waving loosely 
with the playful air. 

16. Her trinkets jingling with her movements, and the 
fragrance of her person perfuming the winds of tlie air j her 
faiiy form was as beautiful as a creeping plant, and her eyeballs 
rolling as in the state of intoxication. 

17. The moon-beams of her body, shed their ambrosial dews 
over the landscape, which bewitched the hard-heart of tlie 
young devotee, as he hebeld the fairy form before him. 

18. She also with her body shining as the fair full-moon, 
and shaking as the wave of the sea, became enamoured of Siilcra 
as she looked at bis face. 

19. Stikra then checked the impulse of his mind, which the 
god of love had raised after her; but losing all his power 
over himself, he became absorbed in the thought of bis beloved 
object. 
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CHAPTER VL 
Elysium of Bhargava. 

Argvitnont. Sukra'a Imaginary journey to heaven, and hia reception 
by India. 

TTASISHTHA said .-—Henceforth Sukra contiiined to think 
V of the nymph with his closed eye-lids, and indulge himself 
in his reverie of an imaginary kingdom. 

3. He thought that the nypmph Was passing in the air, to 
the paradise of Indra—the god with thousand eyes; and that 
he followed her closely, to the happy regions of the celes¬ 
tial gods. 

8. He thought, he saw before him the gods, decorated with 
their chaplets of beautiful mandara blos.soms on their heads, 
and with garlands of flowers pendant on their persons resplen- 
dart as iiqnid gold. > 

4. He seemed to see the heavenly damsels with their eyes as 
hlue-Iotuses, regaling the eyes of their spectators; and others 
with their eyes as beautiful as those of autilopes, sporting with 
their sweet smiles all about (the garden of paradise). 

5. He saw also the M^rutas or gods of winds, bearing the 
fragrance of flowers, and breathing their sweet scent on one 
another; and resembling the omnipresent Visswarupa by their 
ubiquitous journey. 

6. He heard the sweet hum of bees, giddy with the perfumed 
iehoi', exuding from the proboscis of Indva^s elf?phant; and lis¬ 
tened to the sweet strains, sung by the chorus of the heavenly 
choir. 

7. There were the swans and storks, gabbling in the lakes, 
with lotuses of golden hue in them ; and there were the celes¬ 
tial gods reposing in the arbours, beside the holy stream of the 
heavenly Gaiiga (Manddkini). 

8. These were the gods Yama and Indra, and the sun and 



moon, and the deities of fire and the winds; and there were the 
regents of the worlds, whose shining bodies shaded the lustre 
of vivid dre. 


{), On one side was the warlike elephant of Indra—(AirjJvata), 
with the scratches of the demoniac weapons on his face (pro¬ 
boscis), and tusks gory with the blood of the defeated hosts of 
demons. 

10. Those who were translated from earth to heaven in tho 
form of luminous stars, were roving in their aerial vehicles, 
blazing with aureate beams of the shining sun. 

11. The gods were washed by the showmrs, falling from tho 
peaks of Meru below, and the waves of the Ganges, rolled on 
with scattered mandara flowers floating on them. 

IS, The alleys of Indra^s groves, were tinged with saffron, 
by heaps of the dust of mnndam flowers ; and were trodden by 
groups of Apsara lasses, sporting wantonly upon them. 

13. There w re the gentle breezes blowing among the pan- 
jitta plants, brightning as moon-beams in the sacred bowers; and 
wafting the fragrant honey, from the cups of Kunda and 
mandam blossoms. 

Id, The pleasure garden of India, wa.a crowded by heavenly 
damsels ; who were besmeared with the frosty farina of kcmm 
flowers, mantling them like the creepers of the gi’ove in their 
yellow robes, 

15. Here were the heavenly nymphs dancing in their gaiety, 
at the time of the songs of their lovers; and tliere were heaven¬ 
ly musicians Nfirada and Tamburu, joining their vocal music 
in unison with the melody of the wired instruments of the lute 
and lyre (Vallakikdkaii). 

16. Holy men and the pious and virtuous, were seen to soar 
high in their heavenly cars, and sitting there with their deco¬ 
rations of various kinds. 

17. The amorous damsels of the g’ods, were clinging round 
their god Indra; as the tender creepers of the garden, twine 
about the trees betide them. 
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18. There were the fruit ti’ees of siardded vvith 

clusteiT. of their ripening fruits; and resembling the gemming 
sa.pliires and rubies, and set as rows of ivory teeth. 

19. After all these sights, Stikra thought of making his 
obeisance to Indra, who was seated on his seat like another 
BralvmA--the creator of the three worlds. 

SO. Having thought so, Sukra bowed down to Indra in his 
own mind, as he was the second Bhrigu in heaven-—(A <?. He 
bowed to hini with a veneration equal to that he paid to his 
father). 

ai. Indra received him with respect, and having lifted him 
up with his hand, made him sit by himself. 

aa, Indra addressed him saying r—I am honoured, Sukra ! 
by thy call, and this heaven of mine is graced by thy presence, 
may thou live long to enjoy the pleasure of this place. 

aa. Indra then sat in his seat with a graccFul countenance, 
which shone with the lustre of the unspotted full-moon. 

24. Sukra being thus seated by the side of Indra, was salii- 
ted by all the assembled gods of heaven; and he continued to 
enjoy every felicity there, by being received with paternal, 
affection by the lord of gods and men. 






CHAPTER Vn. 

RE-tiNION 01? THE LoVERS. 

Argumeut. Siikra aees his beloved iu heaven, and is joluod to her at 
that place. 

Y ASISHTHA said;—Tliua Sukra being got among the gods 
in the oelestial city, forgot his former nature, without his 
passing through the pangs of death. 

2. Having halted awhile by the side of the Sachi's consort 
(Indra) , he rose u|) to roam about the paradise, by being charmed 

with all its various beauties. 

g. He looked with rapture on the beauty of his own person, 
and longed to see the lovely beauties of heavenly beings, as the 
swan is eager to meet the lotuses of the lake. 

4. He saw his beloved one among them in the garden of 
Indra’s Eden (udydna), with her eyes like those of a young fawn; 
and with a stature as delicate as that of a tender creeper of the 
Amra (amarynthusj. 

5. She also beheld the son of Bhrigu, and lost her govern¬ 
ment on herself; and was thus observed by him also in all her 
indications of amorous feelings. 

6. His whole frame was dissolved in affection for her, like 
the moonstone melting under the moonbeams; so was hers like¬ 
wise in tenderness for him. 

7, He like the moonstone was .soothed by her cooling 
beauty, beaming as moonlight in the sky; and she also being 
beheld by him, was entirely subdued by her love to him. 

8. At night they bewailed as chakravdkas (ruddy geese), 
at their separation from one another, and wore filled with 
delight on their mutual sight at the break of the day : (which 
unites the Chakravaka pair together). 

9. They were both as beautiful to behold, as the sim and 






the opening’ blossom of the lotus at morn; and theii’presence 
added a charm to the garden of paradise, whicli promised to 
confer their desired bliss. 

10. She committed her subdued-self to the mercy of the 
god of love, who in his turn darted his arrows relentless on 
her tender heart. 

11. She w^as covered all over her person with the shafts of 

cupid, as when the lotus blossom is hid under a swarm of fleeting 
bees j and became as disordered as tbe leaves of the lotus, are 
disturbed under a shower of rain d rops. t 

12. She fluttered at the gentle breath of the playful winds, 
like the tender filaments of flowers; and moved as graceful 
as the swan, Avith her eyes as bluish as those of the leaflets 
of blue-lotuses. 

Id. She was deranged in her person by the god of love, as 
the lotus-bed is put into disorder by the mighty elephant; and 
was beheld in that plight by her lover (Sukra), in tbe flight 
of his fancy. 

14- At last the shade of night overspread tbe landscape 
of the heavenly paradise, as if the god of destruction (Jludra); 
was advancing to bury the world under universal gdoom. 

15. A deep darkness overspread the face of the earth, and 
covered it in thick gloom; like the regions of the polar moun¬ 
tains ; where the hot-blazing-snn is obscured by the dark 
shade of perpetual night, as if hiding his face in shame under 
the dark veil of cimmerian gloom. 

16. The loving pair met together in the midst, of the grove, 
when the assembled crowds of the place, retired to their respec¬ 
tive habitations in different directions, 

J7. Then the love-smitten-dame approached her lover with 
her sidelong glances, as a bird of air alights from her aerial 
flight in the evening*, to meet Avith her mate on the earth below. 

18> She advanced towards the son of Bhrigu, as a peahen 
comes out to meet the rising cloud; and thought she beheld 
there a white washed edifice, with a couch placed in the midst. 



19. Bli/irgava entered tlic wl\ite ball, as when Vishnu enters 
into lioary sea, accompanied by bis beloved Laksbmij who beld 
him by the hand with her down-east countenance. 


20. She graced his person, as the lotus-stalk graces the 
bosom of the elephant; and then spoke to him sweetly with 
her words mixed with tender affection. 

21. She told him in a sweet and delightsome speech fraught 
with, expressions of endearment; Behold, O my moon-faced 
lover! I .see the curve of thy bow as a bow bent for my 
destruction. 

22. Cupid is thence darting his arrows to destroy this love¬ 
lorn maid; therefore protect me from him, that am so helpless 
and have come under thy protection from his i*age. 

23. Know my good friend, that it is the duty of good 
people, to relieve the wretelunl from their distress; and those 
that do not look upon them with a compassionate eye, are 
reckoned as the basest of men. 

24<. Love is never vilified by those, who are acquainted 
with erotics; because the true love of faithful lovers, have 
endured to the last without any fear of separation, 

25. Know my dear, that the delightful draught of love, 
defies the dewy beams distilled by the moon; and the sovereignty 
of the three worlds, is never so pleasing to the soul, as the 
love of the beloved. 

2Q. I derive the same blis.s from the touch of thy feet, as 
it attends on mutual lover.s on their first attachmeiit to one 
another, 

27. 1 live by the nectaidoua draught of thy touch, as the 
hinmda blooms by night, ernbibing the ambrosial beams of the 
moon. 

28. As the fluttering Chakora, is delighted with drinking 
tl\e moonbeams, so is this suppliant at thy feet, blessed by the 
touch of the leaf-like palm of thy hand. 

29. Embrace me now to thy bosom, which is filled with 
ambrosial bliss. Saying so, the damsel fell upon his bosom 








with he>’ body soft as a flower, and her eyes turning as a leaflet 
at the gentle breeze. 

30, The loving pair fell into their trance of love in that 
happy grove, as a couple of playful bees creeps into the lotus 
cup, under the fair filaments of the flower, shaking by tlie 
gentle breeze. 





CHAFr^E. yjii, 

Tuansmioeations of Sokra. 

Argtimont. Sukm fancies his fall frotu heaven, and passing through 
snany imaginary births. 

V ASISliTHA related:—Tims the son of Bhrigu, believed 
himself to he in the enjoyment of heavenly pleasures, in 
his ideal reveries. 

2. He thoug'ht of eirjoymg the company of his beloved, 
bedecked with garlands of mandara flowers, and inebriated with 
the drink of ambrosial draughts, like the full-moon accompanied 
by the evening star. 

3. He roved about the ideal lake of heaven (Mdnas Saravara), 
filled with golden lotuses, and frequented by the giddy swans 
and gabbling geese or hansas of heaven; and roamed beside the 
bank of the celestial river (Mandakam), in company with the 
choristers (ehdranas, and Kinnaras of paradise). 

4. He drank the sweet neetarious juice beaniiug as moon- 
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8. Associated by his sweet-heart, he passed the rnoonh’glit 
nights in the forest; groves of Kai.ld.sa, attending to the songs 
and music of heavenly choristers, 

9. Koaming «)n the table-lands of Gandha-raddana inoantain, 
he decorated his beloved with lotus-garlands from her lieacl 
to foot. 

10. He roved w'ith her to the polar mountain which is full 

of wonders, as having darkness on one side and lighted on the 
other. Here they sported together with their tender smiles 
and fond caresses and embrace. - 

11. He thought he remained in a celestial abode beside the 
marshy lands of Manddra, for a period of full sixty years; and 
passed his time in the company of the favvna of the place. 

12. He believed he passed half a 'ptfja with his helpmate,, 
on the border of the milky ocean, and associated with the mari¬ 
time people and islanders of that ocean. 

13. He next thought to live in a garden at the city of the 
.Gandharvas, where he believed to have lived for an immeasur¬ 
able period like the genius of Time himself, who is the producer: 
of an infinity of worlds. 

14. He was again translated to the celestial seat of Indra,* 
where he believed to have resided for many cycles of the qua¬ 
druple ages with his mistress. 

16. It was at the end of the merit of their acts, that they 
were doomed to return on earth, shorn of their heavenly beauty 
and the line features of their persons. 

16. -Being deprived of his heavenly seat and vihicle, and 
bereft of hi.s godlike form and features; Silkra was overcome 
by deep sorrow, like a hero falling in the held of warfare. 

17- His great grief at his fall- from heaven to earth, broke 
bis frame as it were into a hundred fragments; like a- waterfall 
falling on the stony ground, and bx’caking into a hundred rills 
below. 

18. They with their emaciated bodies and sorrowful minds, 
wandered about in the air, like birds without their nest. 
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4, 10. Afterwarrls! tluiii- disembodied miuds entei’ed into tbi« 
ueL-work of lunar beams, and tbon in the form o£ molten 
frost or rain water, they grew the vegetables on earth. 

£0. Some of these vegetables were concocted, and then eaten 
by a Brahmdn in the land of DasArna or conduence of the ten 
streams. The substance of Sukva was changed to the semen of 
the Brflhraan, and then conceived as a son by his wife. 

31, The boy was trained up in the society of the munii 
to the practice of rigorous anstorities, and he dwelt in the 
forests of. Aleni for a whole mamoantara^ observant of bis lioly 
rites, 

32, Tivere ho gave birth to a male child of human figure 
in a doe 1 to which his mistress was transformed in her next birth), 
and became exceedingly fond of the hoy, to the neglect of his 
sacred duties. 

33, lie constantly prayed for the long life, wealth and 
learning of his darling, and thus forsook the donstanoy of his 
faith and reliance in Providence, (Longivity, prosperity and 
capacity for learning, are t!io triple hlessing.s of civil life, instead 
of austerity, purity and self-resignation of painful asceticism). 

34'. Thus his falling off :Vom the thought of heaven, to 
those of the earthly aggrandizeroentof his son, made liis shorten¬ 
ed life an easy prey to death, as th.^ inhaling of air by the serpent. 
(It is said that the serpent lives upon air, which it takes iir 
freely in \vant of any other food). 

35. His worldly thoughts having vitiated his understanding,, 
caused him to be reborn as the son of tin Madra king, and suc¬ 
ceed to him in the kingdom of the Madras (Madura-Madras). 

26. Having long reigned in his kingdom of Madras by ox- 
terpation of all his enemies, he was overtaken at last by old 
age, as the lotus-flower is stunted by the frost. 

27. The king of Madras, was released of bis kingly person 
by his desire of asceticism; w'hercby he became ti.m son of air 
ancborite in next-birth, in order to perfoi'in his austorit;cs. 

28. He ret ired to the bank of the meandering riven of the 
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Gaiigef!^ and there betook lumaelf to his demotion ; being deroiil 
of ali bis worldly anxieties and cares. 

29. Thus the son of Bbrigu, having passed in various forma 
in his successive births, according to the desires of his heart 
remaiued at last as a fixed arbour on-the bank of a runnin 
fttream. 


tXQ 


DliSCttlVTlOlT OF Sd^Kiu’s BoM. 

Al'gumenfc. The departed spirit of Sukra» veinorabors t!vo state of ltd 
former body. 

IfTASISHTHA Related i — As Sukra was indulging- Jiis reveries 

V in this manner, lie passed insensibly under the flight of a 
series of years, which glided upon him in the presence of lii.‘3 
father. 

2. At last his arboracious body withered aw&f with ago, un¬ 
der the inelement sun and winds and rain; amt it foil down 
oil the ground as a tree torn from its roots. 

3. In all his former births, his mind tliinsted. after fresh 
pleasures and enjoyments ; as a stag hunts after fresh, verdure 
from, forest to forest, 

■t. He underwent I'epeatecl births and deaths, in his wan¬ 
derings in the world in search of its enjoyments; and seemed 
as some thing whirled about in a turning mill of wheel; till at 
last he found his rest in the cooling beach of the rivulet. 

fl. Now the disembodied spirit of Siikra, remained to reflect 
on bis past transmigrations, in all the real and ideal forms of 
his imagination. 

6, It thought of its former body on the Manddra mountain, 
and how it was reduced to a skeleton of mere bones and skin by 
the heat of the sun and his austerities. (L e. of the five fires 
jjancho-tapds of his penance, 

7. It remembered how the wind, instrument of its lungs, 
breathed out the joyous music of its exemption from the pain 
of action (to which all other men were subjected). (It refers 
to the breathing of so—ham kamsah in yoga, which is the sweet 
music of salvation). 

8 Seeing how the mind is plunged in the pit worldly 
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cares, tlie body seems to lauglx at it, by showing the wlnte" 
teeth of the mouth in derision. 

9. The cavity of tlie mouth, the sockets of the eyes, the 
nostrils and ear-holes in the open face, are all expressive of the 
hollowness of human and heavenly bodies {i. e. they are all 
hollow within, though they seem to be solid without), 

10. The body sheds the tears of its eyes in sorrow for its 
past pains and austerities, as the sky rains after its excessive heat 
to cool the earth. 

11. The body was I'efreshed by the breeze and moon-beams, 
as the woodlands are renovated by cooling showers in the rainy 
season. 

12. It remembered how its body was washed on the banks 
of mountain rills, by the water-falls from above, and how it was 
daubed by the flying dust and the dirt of sin. 

13. It was as naked as a withered ti'ee, and rustling to the 
air with the breeze j j'et it withstood the keen blasts of winter 
as unshaken devotion in person. 

14. The faded face, the withered lungs and arteries, and the 
skinny belly, resembled those of the goddess of famine, that 
cried aloud in the forest, in the bowlings of the wild beasts, 

15. Yet the holy person of the hermit was unhurt by envi¬ 
ous animals, owing to its freedom from passions and feelings, 
and its fervent devotion; and was not devoured by rapacious 
beasts and birds. 

16. The body of Bhrigu's son was thus weakened by his ab¬ 
stinence and self-denial, and his mind was employed in holy 
devotion, as his body lay prostrate on the bed of stones, 




CJlAFrER X. 


Biutiou’s Conference with Kat-a or death. 


Argument. Bhrigu’s grief at seeing the death-like body of liis son. 



ASISHTHA continued ;—After the lapse of a thousand 


' years, the great Bhrigu rose from his holy trance (anaes¬ 
thesia) j and was disengaged in his mind from its meditation 
of (tod, as ill a state of suspension or syncope of his holy medita¬ 
tions. 

2. He did nob find his son lowly bending down his head 
before him, the son who was the leader of the army of virtues, 
and who was the personified figure of all merits. 

3. He only beheld his body, lying as a skeleton before him, 
as it was wretchedness or poverty personified in that shape. 

4. The skin of his body was dried by the sun, and his nos¬ 
trils snoring as a hooping bird; and the inner entrails of bis bel¬ 
ly, \vere sounding as dry leather-pipes with the croaking of 
frogs. 

5. The sockets of his eyes, were filled with new-born worms 
grown in them; and the bones of his ribs had become as bars 
of a cage, with tbe thin skin over them resembling the spider\s 
web. 

6. The dry and white skeleton of the body, resembled the 
desire of fruition, winch bends it to the earth, to undergo all the 
favourable aud unfavourable accidents of life. 

7. The crown of the head had become as white and smooth 
(by its baldness or grey hairs), as the phallus of siva anointed 
with camphor, at the Lidu—varcha ceremony in honor of the 
moon. 

8. The withered heml erected on the bony neckbone, likened 
the soul supported by the body:—(either lO lead or be led by it;. 

9. The nose was shriveled to a dry stalk, for want of its 



flesh / and flie nose-boiie , stood as a post, deviding the two 
halves of tho face. 


10. The face standing’ei'cct on the protruded shoulders pu 
both sides, was looking forward in. the woinh of the vacuous sky, 
whither the vital breath had fled from the body. 

11. The two legs, thighs, knees and the two arms (forming , 
the eight angas or members of the body), had been doubled in 
their length (for their long etherial course) ; and lay' slackened 
with fatigue of the long journey. 

12. The leanness of the belly like a M/ii shmvcd by its shrive- 
led flesli and skin, the empty inside of tl»e ignorant: («. o. they 
may' be puffed up with pride on the outside, but are all hollow 
in the inside). 

13. Bhrigu seeing the withered skeleton of his son, lying a.s 
the worn-out post (to which the elepliant was tied by its feet), 
made his reflections as said before, and rose from his seat. 

14'. He then began to clubitate in his mind, at the sight of 
the dead body, as to whether it'could be the lifeless carcaBs; of 
his son or any other. 

15. Thinking it no other than the dead body of bis son, he 
became sore angry upon the god of death j (that had untimely 
taken, him away). 

1(). He w’as prepared to pronounce his imprecation against 
the god of fate, in vengeance of his snatching his son so pre¬ 
maturely from him. 

17. At this //ama-the regent of death, and devoiirer of .living 
beings, assumed his figurative form of a material body, and 
appeared in an instant before the enrag(xl fati'er. 

18. He appeared in armour with six arms and as many faces, 
accompanied by t.he army' of his adherents, and holding the 
noose and sword and other weapons in his Ininds, (The'.:om- 
montary ascribes a dozen of arnjs to yama, by the numbPr of the 
twelve months of tlie year, and having half of the number on 
either side, according to the six signs of the zodiac in cither 
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liemispltere. The six faces arc representative of the six seasons 
of Hindu astronomy instead of four of other nations). 

19. The rays of Hg-ht radiating from his body, gave it the 
appearance of a hill, filled with heaps of the crimson kinsukoi 
flowers, growing in mountain forests, 

20. The rays of the liv^ing fire flashing from his trident, 
gave it the glare of golden ringlets, fastened to the ear; of all 
the sides of the sky. 

21. The breath of his host, hurled down the ridges of mount- 
tains, which hung about them, like swinging cradles on earth. 

22. His sable sword fiasbiiig with sombre light, darkened tbe 
disk of the sun; as it were by the smoke of the flnal conflagra¬ 
tion of the earth. 

23. Having appeared before the great sage, who w^as enraged 
as the raging sea, he soothed him to calmness as after a storm, 
by tbe gentle breath of his speech. 

2t. ‘‘ The sages’^ said he, “are acquainted with the laws of 

nature, and know the past and future .as present before them. 
They are never moved cveir with a motive to anything, and are 
far from being moved without a cause. 

25. “ You sages are observers of the multifarious rules of 
religious austerities, and we are observ'ant of the endless and 
immutable laws of de.sfciny; we honour you therefore for your 
holiness, and not from any other desire (of being blessed 

by you or exempted from your curse). 

26. Do not belie your righteousness by your rage, nor think 
to do us any harm, wJio are spared unhurt by the flames of final 
dissolution, and cannot be consumed by your curses. 

27. We have destroyed the spheres of the universe and 
devoured legions of Eudras, millions of Brahmas and myriads of 
Vislmus (in the repeated revolutions of creation); what is it 
ihorefore that we cannot dc ? 

28. We are appointed as devourers of all beings j and you are 
destined to bo devoured by us. This is ordained by destiny 
herself, and not by any act of our own will. 

Von. II, 
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09, , It is the nature of flame to ascend upwards, and that of 
fluids to flow downward > it is destined for the food to be fed upoBt 
by its eaters, and that creation must come under its destnietion 
by us, 

30. Know this form of mine to lie that of the Supreme Being, 
whose universal spirit acts in various forms, all over the universe, 

81, To the unstained (clear) sight, there is no other agent 
or object here, except the supreme > but the stained sight (of the 
clear eyed), views many agents and objects d>eside the one in all). 

30. Agency and objectivity are terms, coined only by the 
short sighted; but they disappear before the enlarged view of 
the wise. 

83, As flowers grow upon, treen, so are animals born oii earth ; 
their growth and birth, as also their fall and death, are of their 
own spontaniety, and miscalled as their causality. 

34. As the motion of the moon is caused by no casual cause, 
though they falsely attribute a causality to it; such is the course 
of death in the world of its own spontaneous nature. 

35. The mind is falsely said to be the agent of all its enjoy¬ 
ments in life; though it is no agent of itself. It is a misbelief 
like the false conception of a serpent in the rope, where there is 
no serpent at all. 

36. Therefore, O sage ! allow not yourself to be so angry for 
your sorrow; but consider in its true light, the course of events 
that befall on humankind. 

37. We vrere not actuated by desire of fame, nor influenced 
by pride or passion to any act; but are ourselves subject to the 
destiny, which predominates over all our actions. 

88. Knowing that the course of our conduct, is subject to 
the destiny appointed by the Divine will, the wise never allow 
themselves to be subjected under the darkness of pride or passion, 
at our doings. 

39, That our duties only should be done at ail times, is the 
rule laid down by the wise creator; and you cannot attempt to 
remove it by your subjection to ignorance and idleness. 
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f 40. Where is that enlightened sight, that gravity and that 
patience o£ yours, that you grovel in this manner in the dark like 
the blind, and slide from the broad and beaten path laid open for 
every body ? (This path is submission to what is destined by 
the Divine will, according to the common prayer; “ Let not mine,, 
but thy will be done^O- 

41* Why do-n^t you consider your ease as- the sequence of 
your own acts, and why then do you, who are a wise man, falsely 
accuse me like the ignorant ; (as the cause of what is ordained by 
the Supreme cause of all 1) 

42. You know that all living beings have two bodies here, of 
which one is known as the intellectual or spiritual body or mind, 
43^ ^The other is the inert or corporeal frame, which is fragile 
and perishable, But the minute thing of the mind which lasts 
until its liberation, is what leads ail to their good or evil 
desires. 

44. As the skilful charioteer guides his chariot with enre, so' 
is this body conducted by the iutelligent mind, with equal attem 
tion and fondness. 

45. But the ignorant mind which is prone to evil, destroys 
the goodly body; as little children break their dolls of clay in 

sport. 

46. The mind is hence called the or regent of the 

body, and the working of the mind is taken for the act of the 
man. It is bound to the earth by its desires,^ and freed by dS’ 
freedom from, earthly attractions and expectations. 

47. That is called the mind which thinks in itself, "this is 
iny body which is so situated here, and these are the membcis 
of my body and this my head. 

48. The mind is called life, for its having the living prin 
ciple in it; and the same is one and identic with the understand*- 

inc. It becomes egoism by its consciousness, and so the same 

mind Ipasses under various designations, according to its differ- 
ent functions., 

49., It has the name of the heart from. the affections of the 
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l)ody^ and so it takes many other names afc will (according to 
its divers operations). But the earthly bodies are all perishable. 

50, When the mind receives the light of; truth, it is called 
the enlightened intellect, which being freed from its thoughts 
relating to the body, is set to its supreme felecity. 

51. Thus the mind of your son, wandered from your pre¬ 
sence, as you sat absorbed in meditation, to regions far and 
wide in the ways of its Tarious desires. («. <?, His fjody was 
before thee, but his mind was led afar by its inward desires). 

52. He having left this body of his behind him, in the moun¬ 
tain cave of Manddra, fled to the celestial region, as a bii’d flies 
from his nest to the open air. 

63. This mind got into the city of the tutelar gods, and 
remained in a part of the garden of Eden (nanclana), in the happy 
groves of Maiidara, and under the bower of pdrijdla flowers. 

54. There he thought he passed a revolution of eight cycles 
of the four in company with E/wdc/Ji’a beauteous Ap- 

sara damsel, unto whom he clung as the hesaped bee clings to 
the blooming lotms. 

55. Blit as his strong desire led him to the happy regions of 
his imagination, so be had his fall from them at the end of his 
desert, like the nightly dew falling from heaven. 

66. He faded away in his body and all his limbs, like a 
flower attached to the ear or head ornament; and fell down to¬ 
gether with his beloved one, like the ripened fruits of trees. 

67. Being bereft of his aerial and celestial body, he passed 
through the atmospheric air, and was born again on earth in a 
human figure. 

68. He had become a Brdhman iu the land of Das.4rnd, and 
then a king of the city of Kosala. He became a hunter in a 
great forest, and then a swan on the bank of Ganges. 

59. He became a king of the solar race, and then a rdjfi, of 
the Pundras, and afterwards a missionary among the Lauras 
and Sdlwas. He next became a Vidyadhara, and lastly the 
son of a sage or muni. 
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<50, He had become a nik'i* in Madras, and tlien the son 
;o£ a devotee, bearing the name of Vasudeva, and living on the 
bank of Samangil. 

. (51. Your sou has also passed many other births, which be 

W'as led to by his desire; and he had likewise to undergo some 
itara-janmna heterogeneous births in lower animals. 

62. He liad repeatedly been a Kirdta—huntsman in the 
Yindhyd, hills and at Kaikatav. He was a chieftain in Sauvira, 
and had become an ass at Trigarta. 

63. lie grew as a bamboo tree in the land of Keralas, and 
as a doer in the skirts of China. He became a serpent on h 
palm tree, and a cock on the tamdla tree. 

64'. This son of yours had been skilled in incantations-man- 
tras, and propagated them in the land of Vidyddharas. (So 
"called from their skill in enchantments), 

65. Thou he became a Vidyddhara (Jadugar) or magician 
himself; and plied his jugglery of abstracting ornaments from 
the persons of females. 

66. He became a favourite females, as the sun is dear to 
lotus-flowers; and being as handsome as Kdma (cupid) in his 
parson, he become a favourite amongst VidyAdhara damsels in 
the land of Gandharvas. 

67. At the end of the kalpa ago (of universal destruction), 
he beheld the twelve suns of the zodiac shining at once before 
liini, and he was reduced to ashes by their warmth, as a grass¬ 
hopper is burnt up by its falling on fire, 

68. Finding no other world nor body where ho could enter 
(upon the extinction of the universe), his spirit roved about in 
the empty air, as a bird soars on high without its nest. 

69. After the lapse of a long time, as Brahma awoke again 
from his long night of repose, and commenced anew his crea¬ 
tion of the world in all its various forms :—■ 

70. Tho roving spirit of your son was led by its desire,' a.s’ 
if it was propelled by a gust of wind, to become a BrAhman 
again, and to be reborn as such on this earth. 
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71, He was born as the boy of a Br4hman, under the name 
of V^sudeva, and was taught in all the Srdtis, among the iii'- 
ielligent and learned men of the place. 

72. It is in. this kalpa age that he has beco'me a Vidyadhara 
again, and be taken himself to tte performance of his devotion 
on the bank of SAmangd, where he is sitting still in his yoga 
meditation. 

73. Thus his desire for the varieties of wordly appearances, 
has led him to various births, amidst the woods and forests in 
the womb of this earth, covered with jungles of the thorny 
khadira, karanja and other bushes and brambles. 



CHAPTEU XI. 

Cause OF THE PuOBUCTION OF THE WoilLD. 

Argument. Yamu’s narration of Sukra’s medition, and hia inclination 
to worldliness. 

Y ama continued :—Your son is still engaged in his rigorous 
austerities on the bank of the rivulet, rolling with its loud 
waves on tlie beach, and the winds blowing and howling from 
all sides. 

3. He has been sitting still in his firm devotion, with matt¬ 
ed braids of hair on his head; and bead.s of rudrdkska seeds in 
his hand; and controuliug the members of his body from their 
going astray. 

3. If you wish, O venerable sagc| to know the reveries in 
his mind, you shall have to open your intellectual eye, in order 
to pry into the thoughts of others. 

4. Vasishtha said :—Saying so, Yama the lord of world, 
who sees all at one view, made the Muni to dive into the 
thoughts of his son with his intellectual eye. 

6. The sage immediately saw by his percipience, all the 
excogitations of his son^s mind ; as if they were reflected iir the 
mirror of his own mind. 

6. Having seen the mind of his son in his own mind, the 
mum returned from the bank of Samangd to hi.s own body on mount 
Mandkra, where it was left in its sitting posture, in the presence 
of Yama (during the wandering of his mind). 

7. Surprised at what he saw, the sage looked upon Yama 
with a smile; and dispassionate as he was, he spoke to the god 
in the following soft and dispassionate words. 

8. O god, that art the lord of the past and future ! we are 
but ignorant sti'iplings before thee; whose brilliant insight views 
at once, the three times presented before it. 
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9. The knowledge of the existetjce of the world, wliethet 
it is a real entity or not, is the source of all errors of the wisest 
of men, by its varying forms and fluotuations. 

10. It is thou, O potent god ! that kno west what is inside this 
world ; while to us it presents its outward ligure, in the shape 
of a magic scene only. 

11. I know very well, that iny son is not subject to death j 
and therefore I was struck with wonder, to behold him lying as 
a dead body. 

1^. Tliinking the imperishable soul of ray son, to be snatch¬ 
ed by death; I was led to the vile desire, of cursing thee on 
his untimely demise. 

13. For though we know the course of things in the world j 
yet we are subjected to the impulses of joy and grief, owing to 
the casualties of prosperity and adversity. 

14. Moreover, to be angry with wrong doers, and to be 
pleased with those that act rightly, have bocomfi the general 
rule in the course of the world. 

15. So long do we labour under the sense of what is our 
duty, and w'hat we muist refrain from, as we are subject to the 
error of the reality of the \vorld; but deliverance from this 
error, removes all such responsibilities from us. 

It). When we fret at death, without understanding its in¬ 
tention (that it is intended only for ova- good); we are of course 
blamable for it. 

17. lam now made to be aeqainted by thee, regarding the 
thoughts of my son; and am enabled also to see the whole 
^ene on the hank of Samanga (by thy favour). 

18. Of the two bodies of men, the mind alone is ubiquitous, 
and leader of the outer body of animated beings. The mind 
therefore is the true body, which relleets and makes us consci¬ 
ous of the existence of om'selves, as also of the exterior world. 

19. Tama replied You have rightly said, O Br?thman ! 
that the mind is the true body of man. It is tlie mind that 
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tooltips the body according to its will, as the potter makes the 
pot ad libitum {ew suo motee), 

20. It frames a form and gives a feature to the person, that 
it had not before j and destroys one in existence in a moment. 
It is the imagination that gives an image to airy nothing, as 
children see ghosts before them in the dark. (The mind changes 
the features of the face and body, and views things according 
to its own fancy). 

21. Its power to create apparent realities out of absolute 
unreality, is well known to every dody, in his dream and deli¬ 
rium, in his misconceptions and fallacies and all kinds of error j 
as the sight of magic cities and talismans. 

22. It is from reliance in visual sight, that men consider it 
as the principal body, and conceive the mind as a secondary or 
suppliinentaiy part. 

23. It was the (Divine) mind, that formed the world from 
its thought •, wherefore the phenomenal is neither a substance 
by itself (as it subsists in the mind); nor is it nothing (being 
in existence in us). Gloss, It is therefore undehnable-—«»?>??«- 
thdbniijOr, 

24. The mind is part of the body, and spreads itself in its 
thoughts and desires into many forms ; as the branch of a tree 
shoots forth in its blossoms and leaves. And as we see two 
moons by optical deception, so does one mind appear as many 
in many individuals j (and as different in different persons), 

25. it is from the variety of its desires, that the mind per¬ 
ceives and produces varieties of things, as pots and pictures and 
the like— ghaia^taidM. (Hence the mind is the maker of all 
things), 

26. The came mind thinks itself as many by the div^ersity of 
it 5 thoughts ; such as:—I am weak, I am poor, I am ignorant 
and the like (all which serve to liken the mind to the object 
constantly thought upon). 

27. The thought, that I am none of the fancied forms which 
I feign to myself, but of that form from whence I am, causes 
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the mind to be one with the everlasting Brahma, by divesting 
it of the thoiiglits of all other things. 

28. All things springing from. Brahma, sink at last in him ; 
as the bnge waves of the wide and billowy ocean, rise but to 
subside in its calm and undisturbed waters below. 

29.. They sink in the Supreme Spirit, resembling one vast 
body of pure and transparent, cold and sweet water; and like 
a vast mine of brilliant gems of unfailing effulgence. 

30. One thinking himself as a little billow, demiiiishes his 
soul to littleness. (He who honieans himself, becomes mean). 

31. But one believing himself as a large wave, enlarges 
his spirit to greatness. (Nobleness of mind, ennobles a man). 

32. He who thinks liimself as a, little being, and fallcu 
from above to suffer in tbe nether world; is bom upon earth in 
the form he took for his pattern. 

33. But he who thinks himself to bo born to greatness, and 
rises betimes by his energy; becomes as big as a hill, and shines 
with the lustre of rich gems growing upon it. 

31. He rests in peace, who thinks himself to be situated 
in the cooling orb of the moon ; otherwise the body is consumed 
with cares; as a tree on the bank is burnt down by a conflagration, 

35. Others like forest trees are fixed and silent, and shudder for 
fear of being burnt down by the wild fire of the world; though 
they are situated at ease, as beside the running streams of lim¬ 
pid water, and as high as on mountain tops of inaccessible 
height. 

36. Those who think themselves to be surrounded by woiddly 
affairs, are as wide—stretching trees, awaiting their fall by 
impending blasts of wind. 

37. Those who wall aloud for being broken to pieces under 
the pressure of their misery; are like the noisy waves of the 
sea, breaking against the shore <aud shedding their tears in the 
form of the watery spray. 

38. But the waves ai-e not of one kind, nor are they alto- 
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^etW entitios or nullitiei? in nature ; they are neither small or 
large nor high or low, nor do these qualities abide in them. 


39. The waves do not abide in the sea, nor are they without 
the sea or the sea without them: they are oH the nature of 
desires in the soul, rising and setting at their own accord. 

40. The dead are undying, (because they die to be born 
again, and the living are not living, (because they live but to 
die at last). Thus is the law of their mutual succession which 
nothing can fovefend or alter. 

41. As water is uuiveTsally the same and transparent in itS' 
nature, so is the all pervading spirit of God, pure and holy 
in every place., 

42. It is this one and self-same spirit which is the body of’ 
Ood, that IS called the transparent Brahma. It is omnipotent’ 
and everlasting, and constitutes the whole world appearing as 
distinct from it. 

43. The many wonderful powers that it contains, are all- 
active in their various ways. The several powers productive of 
several ends, are all contained in that same body. All the natural 
and material forces, have the Divine spirit for their focus. 

44. Bcahvnd was produced in Bralima as the billow is pro¬ 
duced in the water, and the male and female are produced from- 
the neuter Brahma, changed to and forming both of them. 

45. That which is called the world, is only an attribute of 
Brahmd; and there is not the slightest difference between 
Brahma and the world. (The one being a fae-simile of tlic 
original Mind). 

46. Vei'ily this plenitude is Brahmd, and the world is no 
other tlian Brahma himself. Think intently upon this truth 
and shun all other false beliefs : (of the creator and created, and 
the like). 

47. There is one eternal law, that presides over all things, 
and this one law branches forth into many, bringing fortlr a 
hundred varieties of effects. The world is a congeries of laws, 
which are but manifestations of the Almighty power and 
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omniscience. (Therefore says the psalmist j Blessed is he, 
who meditates on his laws day and night-—»C) Md Tnrat Jekova 
kefzo yomam olaila), 

48. Both the inert and active (matter and life), proceed from the 
same; and the mind proceeds from the intellect -chit of God. 
The various desires are evolved by the power of the mind, from 
their exact prototypes in the Supreme soul. 

4!h It is Brahmit therefore, O sinless R4ma I that manifests 
itself in the visible world; and is full with various forms, as 
the sea with all its billows and surges. 

60. It assnmes to itself all varieties of forms by its volition 
of evolution or the will of becoming many; audit is the spirit 
that displays itself in itself and by itself (of its own causality) • 
as the sea water displays its waves in its own water and bv 
itself. 

51. As the various waves are no other than the sea water, so 
all these phenomena are not different from the essence of the 
lord of the world, 

52. As the same seed developes itself in the various forms 
of its hi'anches and buds, its twigs and leaves, and its fruits 
and dowers; so the same almighty seed evolves itself in the 
multialrious varieties of creation. 

53. As the strong stin light, displays itself in vaifegated 
colours in different bodies; so does Omnipotence, display itself in 
various vivid colours, all of which are unreal shades.” {Urdu, 
0 lehen clamakta Ui har rang me7i,—lt is His light, that shines 
in all colours). 

64. As the colourless cloud receives in its bosom, the variety 
of transient hues displayed in the rainbo\v; so the inscrutable 
spirit of tlie Almighty, reflects and refracts the various colours 
displayed in creation. (Shines in the stars, glows in the sun 
&c. Pope). 

55. Prom the active agent, proceed the inert matter and 
inactivity witliout a secondary cause; as the active spider 
produces the passive thread, and the living man brings upon 



him/ his duir toii)or^fe 8lee^ (So the active spirit o£ God, 
bring ’3 forth insfHa and inactive matter, out of itself into being. 
The laws of statics as well as dynamics both subsist in the 
energy of the spirit). 

56. Again the Lord makes the mind to produce matter 
for its own bondage only ,; as he makes tlie silkworm weave,, 
its own sheathing for its confinements alone. (So the mind 
rnaketh its material equipage, for its own imprisonment in 
the world), 

57. The mind forgets its spiritual nature of its own will; 
and makes for itself a strong prison house (of its earthly posses¬ 
sions), as the silkworm weaves its own coating. 

58. But when the mind inclines to think of its spiritual 
nature by its own free will; it gets its release from the prison- 
house of the body and bondage in the world; as a bird or beast 
is released from its cage, and the big elephant let loose from 
his fetters and the tying post. 

59. The mind gradually moulds itself into the form, which 
it constantly thinks upon in itself; and it derives from within 
itself, the power to be what it wishes to become. (Constant 
thought brings about its end. Yadrisi b/iavand yasya 

60. The long souglit power when acquired, becomes as 
familiar to the soul, as the dark clouds are attendant upon the 
sky in the rainy-season. 

61. The newly obtained power is assimilated with its re¬ 
cipient, as the virtue of every season is manifested in its effect 
upon the trees, («’. (?. in the season fruits and flowers). 

63. There is no bondage nor liberation of human soul, nor 
of the Divine Spirit. We cannot account for the use of these 
words among mankind. (These terms apply to the jcoiud which 
is bound and freed, and not to the soul which is ever fuse). 

63, There is no bheration nor bondage of the soul, which 
is the same with the Divine. It is this delusive world which 
shows the imraorlal soul under the veil of mortality, or as 
ficlipsed by and under the shadow of temporary affairs. 
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64. It is the unsteady miadj which has enwi'apped the 
steady soul, under the sheath of error; as the coverlet of the 
silkworm, covers the dormant worm. 

65: All other bondages which bind the embodied soul to 
earth, are the works of the mind, ’which is the root of all word- 
ly ties and affections. 

66. All human, affections and attachments to the visible 
world, are born in and remain in the mind ; although they are 
as distinct from it, as the waves of the sea or as the beams 
of the moon; are produced from and contained in their recep¬ 
tacles, 

67. It is the Supreme spirit, which is stretched out as one: 
universal ocean, agitated into myriads of its waves and billows. 
The Intellect itself is spread out as the water of the universal 
ocean, containing everything that is aqueous and terrene in ifo 
infinite bosom. 

68. All those that appear as Brabrnd, Vishmi and Itudras,. 
as also they that have become as gods, and those that are called 
men and male creatures :— 

(:{8_(1). Are all as the waves of the sea, raised spontaneously 
by the underlying spirit j and so are Yania, Indra, the sun, 
fire, Cuvera and the other deities. 

So too are the Gandharvas and Kinnaras, the Vidy4- 
dhavas and tlie other gods and demigods, that rise and fall 
or remain for a while like the breakers of the sea. 

They rise and fall as waves on every side, though 
some continue fora longer duration, as the lotus-born Brahmd 
and others. 

08 —(4)_ Some are born to die in a moment, as the petty 
gods and men ^ anid others are dead no sooner they are born as 
the ephenierides and sc.nie worms. 

66. "Worms end insects, gnats and flies and serpents and 
luige snakes, rise in the great ocean o£ the Divine Spirit,, 
like drops of water scattered about by waves of the sea.. 

70. There are other moving animals as men and deer, vul- 
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tm'es and Jackals, wliich are produced on. land and mountains, 
in woods and lofests and in inarsliy gi-ounds. 

71. Some are long lived and others living for a short dura¬ 
tion; some living with higher aims and ambitions, and others 
with no other caro than that of their eontemptible bodies, or 
self-preservation only. 

72. Some think of their stability in this world of dreams, 
and others are betrayed by their false hope of the stability of 
worldly affairs, which are quite unstable. (So in Persian. Baregd 
jehdn rii baqitina did&m), 

73. Some that are subjected to ponuiy and poverty, have 
little to effect in their lives; and always torment themselves 
with the thoughts, that they are poor and miserable, weak and 
ignorant. 

74. Some are born as trees, and others have become as gods 
and demigods; and while some are furnished with moving 
bodies^ others are dissolved as water in the sea. 

75. Some are no less durable than many kalpas (as the land 
and sea and mountains &c.); and others return to the Supreme 
Spirit, by the moonlike purity of their souls. All things have 
risen from the oceaalike Spirit of llrahraa, like its moving un¬ 
dulations, It is the intellectual consciousness of every body 
that is termed his mind . 




CMAPTHRXlt. 

Detailed Account op the Genesis os' tiIe 'H 

Argument. Conf utation of the instance of the aea and ita fluctuation 
With regard to the imniutable epirit of Cod ; and resolution of tiie pheno* 
uienal world, to our erroneous conception, and visual decoption. 

y ji»ia said:—The consciousness of gods, demigods and men 
as distinct beings, is quite wrong, since they are no way 
distinct from the infinite ocean of Pivine Spirit, of which tney 
are all as undulations. 

2. It is owing to our erroneous conceptions that we make 
these distinctions in ourselves and the Supreme Soul, TliS 
thought of our being separate and apart from the Supreme 
spirit, is the cause of our degradation from our pristine holiness 
and the image of God, in which man was made at first and 
was infused with his holy spirit. 

8. Remaining within the depth of the Divine Spmt, and 
yet thinking ourselves to live without it, is the cause of keeping 
us in darkness on the surface of the earth, 

4. Our consciousness ot ourselves as Brahmd, being \itiated 
by the various thoughts in our minds, becomes the root ot oui 
activities; while the pure consciousness of ego sum—I am, is 
free from all actions and energies. 

6. It is the inward desire of the heart and mind, that he* 
conies the seed of earthly actions ; which sprouts forth in thoiny 
plants like the karanja, a handful of which fills the ground 
with rankest weeds. 

6. Those living bodies, that lie scattered as pebbles on earth , 
are seen to roll about or lie down with their temporary joy and 
grief in continued succession, owing to their ignorance of them¬ 
selves, 

7. From the highest empyrean of Brabm^, down to the 
lowest deep, there is an incessant undulation of the Divin<; 
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like ike oscillation of the wintl; which keeps all heings 
in their snceessive wailing and Tcjoieingj and in thair incesaattt 
births and deaths. 

8. There are some of pure and enlightened sonls, as the goda 
Hari, Ilara and others; and”some c£ somewhat darkened imdcr- 
standings; as men and the inferior demigods. 

9. Some ar4 placed in greater darkness, as the worms ajad 
insects; and others are situated in utter darkness, as the trees 
and vegetables. 

10. Some grow afar from the great ocean of the Divine 
Spirit; as the grass and weeds of the earth, which are over 
degraded, owing to their being the emblems of sin ; and others are 
barred from elevation as dull stones and heinous snakes. 

11. Some have come to being only with their bodies, (with¬ 
out any share of understanding) j and they know not that 
death has been tindermining the fabric of their bodies, as a 
mouse burrows a house. 

12. Some have gone through the ocean of Divine know¬ 
ledge, and have become as divinities, in their living bodies 
as Brahm^, Hari, and Hara. (The gods like angels arc embodi¬ 
ed beings in whicli form, they are worshipped by their votaries. 
It is wrong therefore for the Kesavite Brahmos, to call the form¬ 
less Brahma as Hari, who had a visible body according to our 
text). 

13. Some having a little understanding, have gone down 
the depth of holy knowledge, without ever reaching the bottom, 
or finding its either shore. 

14. Some beings that have undergone many births, and 
have yet to pass through many more, have ever remained abor¬ 
tive and benighted without the light of truth, 

15. Some are tossed up and down, like fruits flung from 
the hand; those flying upward have gone higher still; and 
those going down have fallen still lower and lower. (None can 
know the highest pitch or lowest depth of existence ? ). 

13. It is forgetfulness of SupriJme felicity, that causes one 
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to rovo in various births of v*'eal or wocj but the IcnowleOge of 
the Supreme, causes the cessation of transmigration; as the re¬ 
membrance of GaruUa, destroys the power of the most destruc¬ 
tive poison. 



CHAPTEEXIII. 

Consolation’ of Bhrigo, 

Ai^gvintpnt. Bhr igu being acquainted with the powers of the tnind and 
Death, rose to repair to tbo spot wliero the body of Sukra was lying. 

Y AMA saidAmong these various species of living creatures^ 
wliicli resemble the waves of the ocean, and are as numer¬ 
ous as the plants and creepers of spring 

3. There are some persons among the Yahshas, Gandhavvas 
and Kinnaras, who have overcome the errors of thoir mind's, 
and have well considered every thing before and' after them ; that 
have become perfect in tlieirltves, and passing as the living libera¬ 
ted persons in tbis world. 

3. Others there are among the moving and unmoving, that 
arc as unconscious of themselves as wood and stone ; and many 
that are worn out with error, and are incapable of judging for 
themselves. (Worn out with error, means hardened in their 
ignorance). 

4, But those that arc awakened to sense, have the rich mine 
of the sAstras, framed by the enlightened, for the guidance of 
their souls. (Hence it is for the sensible only to benefit them¬ 
selves by learning). 

5. Those who are awakened to sense, and whoso sins aie 
washed off > have their understandings purified by the light of 
the suatras. (Lit, by investigation into the sdstras), 

6. The study of good^works, destroys the errors of the mind ; 
as the course of the sun in the sky, destroys the darkness of the 
night. 

7. Those who have not succeeded to dispel the errors of their 
minds, have darkened their understandings by a mist of ignor¬ 
ance ; like the frosty eky of winter, and they fmd the phantoms 
of their error, dancing as demons before their eyes. 
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8. All living bodies are enbjeet to pain and pleasure ; but it 
is the mind which constitutes the body, and not the flesh (which 
is insensible of either). 

9. The body that is seen to be composed of flesh and bones 
and the five elemental parts, is a creation of the imagination of 
the mind, and has no substantiality in it. 

10. What your son had thought of in his mental body (miln- 
as—sarii’a), the same he found in the same body; and was not 
accountable to any body for augbt or whatever passed in his 
mind. (We are responsible for every act of the body; but not 
so for the thoughts or reveries of the mind). 

11. Whatever acts a man wills to do in bis own mind, the 
same comes to take place in a short time; and there is no other 
(foreign) a^jeney of any bodyelse required to bring them about. 

12. Wliatever the mind doth in a moment and of its own 
accord, and actuated by its own will or desire, there is no body 
in the world, who lias the power to do or undo the same at any 
time. (The mind is master of the act, and not the body, nor 
any body besides. Or ; whatever the mind sots about to do, it 
does it sooner than by the help of another). 

Id. The suffering of hell torments and enjoyment of he,even¬ 
ly bliss, and the thoughts of birth and death; are all fabrications 
of the mind; which labours under these thoughts. (It is the 
mind that makes ifheaven of bell and a hell of heaven). 

14. What need I to fell more in the manner of verbose 
writers (on this Subject), than go together at once, to the place 
where your son is situated, 

15. He (uskra) having tasted the pleasure and pain of all 
these states at a momeiits tboughfl'iS’f his mind, is now seated 

a devotee on the bank of samangii, under the spreading beams 
of the moon. (The (lloss speaks here of Sukra s passing Jnto 
niany births, before bis betaking hiil^elf to devotion). y 

16. His vital breath bav^g fled from his heart., became, as 
the moonbeam sparkling in a dew drop, which entered the uterus 
in the form of scmr'Avr^iJis, 
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17. Saying so, the lord of dt«ith smiled to think of the 
course of nature, and taking hold of Bhrign^s hapd in his own, 
they both departed as t!.ve sun and moon together. 

18. O wonderful is the law of nature! said Bhrigu slowly 
to himself, and tlien rose higher and higher, as the sun ascends 

above his rising mountain. 

19. With their luminous bodies, they arrived at tlio f,ppi of 
Samanga, and shone on high above the tarn Ala trees loy'-v/. 
Their simultaneous rising in the clear firmament, made them 
appear as the sun rising with the full-moon over the cloudy 
horizon. 

20. Vdlmiki said As the mini (Vasishtha) was telling 

these things, the sun went down his setting naountain, and the 
day departed to its evening service. The court broke with rnu^* 
tual salutations, to perform their evening rites and observances, 
after which they joined the assembly at the dawn of the nex t 
day. *________ 

* This colophon ocenring at tho end of many chapters, shows the in' (*>' 
mediato chapters r,a parts of the lootnros of aeiaglo day ; and by entimeration of 
■which, tho whole space of time occupied in ,the delivery of these lectures may 
be fairly ascertained. This wifi serve to show that the doliveiy of the bciures 
occupied bat a few months,? ami Valmiki’s wriving of if ho was a shen-t 

hand writer, embraced alsQ the same longht of timo,'’f!otilrary to the common 

belief of this composition’a bbing a work of many years. 







CHAFrEIl XTV. 

Bi/kba^s REMmiacENCH OF nis MeTsmbsychosis. 

Argument. Bhrigu and Yama’s Espostalation with Sdkm, and dosiritig 
him to return to his former state. 

'^ASISHTIIA said.'—Now as Yaraa and Bhrigu departed 
• from the cavern of the Mandara maintain, and proceeded 
towards the bank of Samang^ river 

2. They beheld upon their descending from the mountain, a 
great light below ; proceeding from the bodies of the celestials, 
sleeping in the arhours of aureate creepers. 

3. The birds were sporting in their sprays, formed by the 
cradling creepers under the canopy of heaven; and the lovely 
antelopes looking face to face, with their eyes resembling the 
blue-lotuses. 

4. They beheld the Siddhas, sitting on their stony seats 
upon the elevated rocks ; with their bodies full of vigour, and 
their eyes looking on the spheres with defiance, 

5. They saw the lords cif the elephantine tribe, with theii' 
big trunks as large as the palm trees, and plunging in the lakes 
covered with flowers, falling incessantly from the beachening 
boughs, and branches of flowering trees. 

6. They saw the mountain bulls (Bos guavas) dozing in their 
giddiness, and sitting as ebriety in person ; while their bodies 
were reddened by the red dust of flowers, and their tails flushed 
with the crimson farina blown by the breeze. 

7. There were the brisk and beautiful cJiowri deer serving as 
flappers of the mountain king, and dousing in the pools filled with 
falling flowers. 

8. They saw the Kinnara lads sitting on tho tops of straight 
and stately date trees, and sporting with pelting tho date fruits 
upon one another, which stuck to the reeds below as their 
fruits. 
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9. They beheld big monkeys, jnmjjing abont with their 
hideous reddish checks, and hiding themselves in the coverts of 
widespread Ing creepers. 

10. They saw the siddhas, to be hit by the celestial damselsi 
with blossoms of mandava flowers, and clad with vests of the 
tawny clouds by which they were shrouded. 

11. The xininhabiled skirts of the mountain, were as the 
solitary walks of Buddhist vagrants; and the rivulets at its foot, 
were gliding with their currents covered under the hwida and 
manclara flowers, as if they were running to meet the sea, 
mantled in their yellow vesta of the spring season. 

(It is well known that the vernal vesture of damsels, is of the 
yellow colour of the farina of flowers, and the rivulets are 
poetically figured as females hastening towards their lord the 
sea (savitAm-pathi). 

12 The trees decorated xvith wreaths of flowers, and shaken 
by the breeze, seemed as bacchanials giddy witli the honey of 
the flowers, and rolling their dizzy eyes formed of the flutter¬ 
ing bees. 

13. They walked about here and there, and looked at and 
admired the grandeur of the m nintain, till at last they alighted 
on the nether earth, decorated with its cities and human habita*> 
tions. 

14. They arrived in a moment at the bank of SAmangA, flow¬ 
ing with the loosened flowers of all kinds, as if it were a bed 
of flowers by itself. 

15. Bhrigu beheld his son on one of its banka, with his body 
changed to another form, and his features quite altered from hi» 
former state. 

] 6. His limbs were stiff, and his sense at a stand still, as h© 
sat with his mind fixed on steady meditation. He seemed to be 
long at rest, inorder to get his rest from the turmoils of 1he woild. 

17. He thought upon the course of the currents of the 
world, which are continually gliding with successive joy and 
sorrow to man, who gets rid of them after his long trial. 
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18, lie became motionl'ess as a wheel, after its long’ winded 
motion j and found hia rest after his prolonged whirling, in tile 
whirlpool of the ocean of the world. 

19. He sat retired as a lover, solely reclined on the thought 
of hra beloved object in hia retirement- and his mind was at 
rest, after its long W'anderings. 

%,20. He sat in a state of uniform ifteditation, without a 
shadow of biplieity in it j and was smiling ’with a cold apathy 
at all the pursuits of mankind. 

21, Liberated from all concerns, and released from the 
enjoyments of life, and disenthralled from the snare of desires 
and fancies,'he rested in the supreme bliss of the soul, 

22, IIis soul was at rest, in the everlasting* rest of God; 
afi the pure crystal catches the colour of the gem, which is 
contiguous to it. 

23, Bhrigu beheld his son in the calmly composed and 
awakened state of his mind, and freed alike both from his 
thoughts of what w*as desirable, as also from his hatred against 
what was disgusting. (God is said to be eternally at rest the 
six ilays creation, but an act of his Mind, "Will, Word, Fiat, 
Logos or Brahmd). 

2 t. Yama seeing the son of Bhrigu, said to the father in 
a voice, hoarse as the sounding sea. ‘ Lo there thy son.^ 

25. Awake, said he to Bhargava, which startled him from 
his m(*ditation, as the roaring of a cloud, roirses the slumbering 
peacock from his summer sleep. 

2t>. Upon opening and lifting up his eyes, ho heheld the 
god standing with his father on one side, wdio being pleased 
at his sight, glowed in their countenances like the disks of the 
sun and moon. 

27- He rose from bis seat of Kadamba leaves, and made his 
rbcisanco to tbem, u bo appeared to have come to him like the 
gods H ari and Tiara in the disguise of a couple of BrAhmans. 

28, After their mutual salutations, they were seated on a 
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slai) oF stone, and appeared as (lie venerable gfods V islinu and 
Siva, were seated on the pinnacle of Meru. 

29. The Briihman boy, having ended the inutterlng- of Lia 
mantras on tho bank of SamangA, accosted them ivitli a voice 
distilling as the sweet nectarine juice of ambrosia arnrifa or 
water of lifeJ {agnavitae ox aU hai^dt). 

30. I arn emancipated, my lords, at your eight this day 
(from all earthly cares), as you have ble.ssed me by your sights, 
resferabling those of the sun and moon, appearing together to 
view. (Lit. as the orbs of the cooling and dazzling beams. 
{Jtimansu and u&hndnmi), 

31. The darkness, which reigned in my mind, and which no 
light of the sdsbras or spiritual or temporal knowledge, nor even, 
my austerities could remove, is dispelled today bj- tho light ol 
you'c presence. 

32. A kind look of the great, gives as much joy to the mind, 
as draughts of pure ambrosia, servo to satisfy the heart. 

S3. Tell me who are you, whose feet have sanctified this place; 
ss the glorious orbs of the day and night, enlighten the firma¬ 
ment. 

34. Being addressed in this manner, Bhrigu desired him to 
remember his prior births, which he could well do, by his enlight¬ 
ened understanding. 

85. Bhi'igu made him acquainted with tho state of his former 
birth, and he remembered it instantiv by the clairvoyance of his 
inward sight. 

36. He was struck with wonder at tho remcmbranco of his 
former state, and smiled with a joyous face and gladsome heart, 
to ponder on what he had been ; and then uttered as follows. 

37. Blessed is the law of the Supreme Being, which is with¬ 
out its beginning or end, and is known as destiny here below y 
and by whose power the world is revolving as a curricle. 

38. I see my countless and unknown births, and the innumer¬ 
able accidents to which they were subject, for the period of a 
whole kalpa or dp ation of the world from first to last. (The 
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Sowl l>eing’ iiwnoi'tal, has to pass into infinite births under 
various shapes and forms of bodies. If it were to lie dormant 
in the grave for ever what is tlie good oi its being made or 
created to be immortal ?) 

39. I have undergone great hardsliips, and hnown pros¬ 
perity also with the toil of earning ; have had my wanderings 
also in different lives, and remember to have roamed for a long 
time, over the monutainous regions of Meru. 

40. I drank the water reddened with the pollen of manddia 
howers, and roved along the bank of the heavenly stream of 
Manddkini fdlcd with lotuses. 

41. I wandered about the Mand^ira groves, fdlod witli flower¬ 
ing creepers like gold, and under the shade of the kalpa arbors 
of Meru, and in the flowery plains above and about it. 

42. There is naught of good or evil, which I have not tasted 
or felt or dono myself; nor is there anything, which I have not 
seen and felt and known in my past lives. 

43. I have now known the knowable (that is to be known), 
and *seen the imperishable one in whom 1 have my repose. I 
have now rested after my toils were over, and have passed 
beyond the domain of error and darkness. 

44. Now rise, O father ! and let us go to see that hodj’-, 
lying on the Manddra mount, and which is now dried as a 
withered plant, 

45. T have no desire to remain in this place, nor go any¬ 
where of my own will ; it is only to see the works of fate, that 
wc ivander all about. 

46. I will follow you, with my firm belief in the one adored 
Deity of the learned. Ijet that be the desirable object of my 
mind, and I will act exactly in conformity with my belief. 




CHAPTER XV. 


L V-VtlSHTATION AND EXPOSTUL ATION OF SU KKA.. 

Ar^Vimont. Sukra lamouta on seeing his former body, and liis consola¬ 
tion at its ultimate anaesthesia. 

Y ASISITTHA said :—Thus contoinplatiiig on the course of 
nature, these philomaths moved with their spiritual bodies, 
from the bank of Samang4 (towards the Mandara mountain), 

3. They ascended to the sky, and passed through the pores 
of the clouds to the region of the. Siddhas ; whence they desceiid- 
al to the lower world, and arrived at the valley of Manditra. 

3. There Sukra saw on a cliff of that mountain, the dried 
body of his former birth, lying covered under the dark and dewy 
leaves of ti*ees. 

4. He said, here is that shriveled body, O father I which 
thou h'adst nourished with many a dainty food before. 

5. There is that body of mine, which was so fondly anointed 
with camphor, agalochnm and sandal paste, by rny wet-nurse 
before. 

6. This is that body of mine, which was used to repose on 
the cooling hods, made with heaps of mandura flowers, in the 
airy spots of Meru. 

7.' This is that body of mine, which was so fondly caressed 
by heavenly dames of yore, and which is now lying, to bo bitten 
by creeping insects and worms, on the bare ground below. 

8. This is that body of mine, which was wont of yoro to 
ramble in the parterres of sandalwood ; now lying a dried skele¬ 
ton on the naked spot, 

9. This is that body of mine, now lying impassive of the 
feelings of delight in the company of heavenly nymphs, and 
witheiing away unconscious of the actions and passions of its 
mind. 
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10, All my pitiable body ! how dost thou rest here in peace, 
forgetful of thy former delights in the dilferont stages of life; 
and insensible of the thoughts of thy past enjoyments and 
amusements of 3 mro, 

11, O my body ! that hast become a dead corpse and dried 
by Bun-behms ; thou art now become so hideous* in thy frame of 
the skeleton, as to frighten me at this change of thy form, 

13, I take fright to look upon this body, in which I bad 
taken so much pleasure before, and which is now reduced to a 
skeleton. 

IB, I See the ants now creeping over that breast of mine, 
which was formerly' adorned with necklaces studded with starry 
gems. 

I t, Look at the remains of my body, whose appearance of 
molten gold, attracted the hearts of boautious dames, bearing 
now a load of dry bones only. 

15. Behold the stags of the forest flying with fear, at the 
sight of the wide open jaws, and withered skin of ray carcass ; 
which with it^s horrid mouth, frightens the timid fawns in the 
woods. 

. IG. I see the cavitj' of the bellj’* of the withered corpse, is 
filled with sun shine, as the mind of man is enlightened by 
knowledge. 

17. This dried body of mine, Ijuiig flat on the mountain 
stone, resembles the mind of the wise, abased at the sense of 
its ol^n unworthiness. 

ISk It seems to be emaciating itself like an ascetic, in his 
supine hypnotism on the mountain, dead to the perceptions of 
colour and sound, and of touch and taste, and freed from all its 
desires and passions. 

1{>. It is freed from the demon of the mind (mental activity), 
and is it^sting in its felicity without any apprehension of the 
viv i'situdes of fate and forhine, or fear of fall. 

30. The folieity which attends on the body, upon the calm - 
of the demon of the mind ; is not to be had, from posses¬ 
sion of the V ast dominie . of the world. 
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21. Sec Low Lappily this body is sleeping in this forest, 
by being freed from all its doubts and desires in tbe world; and 
by its being liberated from the net »vork of its fancies. 

22. The body is disturbed aud troubled like a tall tree, by 
the restlesgnesa of the apish mind ; and it is hurled down by 
its excitation like a tree uprooted from its bottom. 

23. This body being set free from the impulses of the mis¬ 
chievous mind, is sleeping in its highest an<l perfect felicity, 
and is quite released from the jarring broils of the world, clash¬ 
ing like the mingled roarings of lions and elephants in their 
mutual conflict. 

21. Every desire is a fever in the bosom, and the group of 
our errors is as the mist of autumn; and there is no reh-ase of 
mankind from those, save by tbe impassionateness of their minds. 

25- They have gone over the bounds of worldly enjoyments, 
who have had the high-mindetlness, to lay hold on the tranquility 
of theii- minds, 

20. It is by my good fortune, that I came to find this body 
of mine, resting in these woods w'ithout its troublesome mind ; 
nnd freed from all its tribulations and feverish anxieties. 

27. Iltima said:—Venerable Sir, that twt versed in all know¬ 
ledge, you have already related of siikiVs passing through many 
births in different shapes; and feeling all their casualties of good 
and evil. 

28. How was it then that he regretted so miieli for his body 
begotten by Bhrigu; in disregani of all Ins other bodies; and 
the pains and pleasures which attended upon them ? 

211. Vasishtha answered :~Rama! tl»e other bodies of Sukra 
were merely the creations of his imagination; but that of Bluir- 
gava or as the son of Bhrigu, was the actual one, as produced by 
the merit of his pristine acts. (Flero tlie gloss is too verbose on 
the theory of metempsychosis; but the literal meaning of the 
cotiplet is what is given above). 

30. This was the first body with which ho was born by the 
will of his Maker, Icing first formed itj the form of subtile air, 
and then changed into the shape of wiiiil. 
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31. This wind entered into heart of Bhrigu in a ffnx fo the 
vital and circulatincr breaths, and being* joined in time with the 
semen, formed the germ of SukrVs bod 3 \ (so called from the 
sced-sukra), 

32. The person of Suki'a, received the Brdhmanical sacra¬ 
ments, and became an associate of the father; till at last it was 
reduced to the form of a skeleton in course of a long time. 

33. Because this was the Ih'st body which Sukra had ob¬ 
tained from Brabrad the creator, it was on this account that he 
lamented so much for it. (Sukra the son of Bhrigu, was the 
grandson of Mann-tho first human being, after creation of the 
world called kajp/trarabha). 

31', Though impassionate and devoid of desire as Sukra was, 
yet he sorrowed for his body, according to the nature of all 
being born of flesh (dehaja). (All flesh is subject to sorrow). 

35. This is the way of all flesh, whether it he the body of a 
wise or uuwise man, (to mo'urn for its loss). This is usual 
custom of the world, whether the person was mighty or not. 

36. They who .arc acquainted with the course of nature, as 
also those that are ignorant of it as brutes and beasts; are all 
subject to the course of the world, as if f hey are bound in the net 
of fate and liable to grief and sorrow. (Tt is not the greatness 
of a great mind, to be insensible of the tender feelings of his 
nature, but to keep his joys and sorrows under proper bounds). 

37. The wise as well as the unwise, are on an equal footing 
with respect to their nature and custom. It is only the diffei*- 
encein desire that distinguishes the one from the other, as it is 
the privation of or bandage to desires, that is the cause of their 
liberation or enthralment in this world. It is also the great aim. 
that di-stinguishes the great, fi-om the mean-mindeduess of 
the base. 

38. As long as there is the body, so long is there the feeliiig 
of pleasure in pleasure and that of pain in pain. Birt the mind 
which is unattached, to and unaffected by them, feigns to itself the 
sliow ofwisclom. (Unfeelingness is a mere show and not reality). 

39. .Even great soiils are seen to feel ha])py in pleasure and 
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become BCiTowfvil in matters of pain^ andslmw tbemselves as tbe 
wise in tbeir outward circumstances. 

40. Tbe shadow of the sun, is seen to shake in the water, but 
not so the fixed sun himself; so the wise are moved in w'orhUy 
matters, though they are firm in their faith in God. 

41. As the unmoved and fixed sun, seems to move in .his 
shadow on the wave, so the wiseman who has got rid of his 
worldly concerns, still behaves himself lilce the unwise in it. 

42. He is free who has the freedom of his mind, although 
his body is enthraled in bondage ; but he labours in bondage 
w'hose mind is bethraled by error, though he is free in his body. 
(True liberty consists in moral and not in bodily freedom). 

43. The causes of happiness and misery as also those of liberfy 
and bondage, are the feelings of the mind; as the sun-beams 
and flame of fire, are the causes of light. 

44.. Therefore conform thyself with the custom of the society' 
in thy outward conduct; but remain indifferent to all worldly 
concerns in thy inward mind. 

45., Keraain true to thyself, by giving up thy concerns in, 
the world; but continue to discharge all thy duties in this 
world by the acts of thy body. (Keep your soul to yoursolf,- 
but devote your body to the service of the world). 

46. Take care of the inward sorrows and bodily (Ii.seases, and 
the dangerous whirlpools and pitfals in the course of thy life; 
and do not fall into the blackhole of selfishness (meltatem), which 
gives the soul its greatest angui.sh. 

47. Mind, O lotus-eyed Kama, that you mix with nothing, 
nor let anything to mix with you; but he of a purely enlight¬ 
ened nature, and rest content in thy inward soul. 

4S. Think in thyself the pure and holy spirit of Brahmd, the 
universal soul and maker of all, the tranquil and increato All, 
and, be happy for ever. 

49. If you can rescue yourself from the great gloom of 
egotism, and arrive at the state of pure iiidifferenc i to all objects; 
you will certainly become great in your mind and soul, and bo 
the object of universal veneration. 


W; ':; ■ CHAPTEB X'VT. , , 

/ ' RuSUSCtTAl’ION Of Su'iCRA. 

Argument. Stikra’s Revival at the word of Yama, and lus hocpmii'ig; the 
preceptor of Dai tyaw. 

V ASISHTHA continued:—^Tlien the g'od Yama, interrupted the 
long lamentation o£ Sukra, and addressed him in words, 
sounding as deep as the roaring of a clouds 

S. Yama said t-^Now, O Sukra! cast off thy body of the 
Samang^ devotee, and enter this dead body in the manner of a 
prince entering his palace. 

3. Thou shall perform austere devotion with this tby first born 
body, and obtain by virtue of that, the preceptorship of the Daitya 
tribe. 

4. Then at the end of the great kalpa, thou shall have to 
shuffle off thy mortal coil for ever, as onoeastvS off a faded flower. 

5. Having attaine<i the shite of living liberation, by merit of 
tliy prior acts; thou shalt continue in the preceptorship of the 
leader of the great xVsuras for ever. 

6. Fare you well, we shall now depart to oiir desired habita¬ 
tion j know for certain that there is nothing desirable to the 
mind, which it cannot accomplish ^by perseverance). 

7. Saying so, the god vanished from before the weeping 
father and son, and moved admist the burning sky, like the dis¬ 
penser of light (sun). 

S. After the god bad gone to the place of his destination, and 
gained his destined state among the gods, the Rhrigus remained 
to rumiviato on the inexplicable and unalterable course of destiny 
(or divine ordinance). 

9. /Sfukra entewd into his withered .corpse, as the season of 
spring enters into a faded plant, in order to adorn it again 
with its vernal bloom, and its ro-spriiiging blossoms. 



10. H is Brjttvmjxincal body fell down immediately on the 
grnundj staggering" as when a tree is felled or falls down with its 
uprooted trunk; and it became disfigured in a moment in its 
face and lirnks, 

IT, The old sage Bbrigu finding the revivification of the dead 
body of his son, sanctified it with propitiatory mantras and sprink-, 
ling of water, from his .sacerdotal water pot (kamandalu). 

13. The veins and arteries and all the cells and cavities of tho; 
dead body, were again supplied with their circulating blood ; asi, 
the dry beds of rivers, are filled again with floods of water in the 
rainy weather. 

■ Ig. The body being filled with blood, gave the limbs to 
bloom; like the growth of lotuses in rainy lakes, and the bursting 
of new shoots and buds in vernal plants. 

14. Sukra then rose up from the ground, breathing tho 
breath of life, like the cloud ascending to the sky by force of the 
winds. 

15. Ho bowed down to his father, standing in his holy figure 
before him ; as the rising cloud clings to, and kisses the foot of the 
lofty mountain. 

16. The father then embraced the revived body of his son, 
and shed a flood of his affectionate tears upon him ; as tho high 
risen cloud washes the mountain top with showers. 

17. Bhrigu looked with affection ©n the new risen old body 
of his son ; and smiled to see the resuscitation of the body that 
was begotten by him. 

18. He was pleased to know him as the son born of himself 5 
and to find his features engrafted in him. 

19. Thus the son and sire graced each other by their company, 
as the sun and lotus-lake rejoice to see one another, after the 
shade of night. 

20, They rejoiced at their reunion, like the loving pair of 
swans at the end of the night of their separation; and as the 
joyous couple of peacocks, at the approach of the rainy clouds. 

21. The worthy sire and son, sat awhile on the spot, to halt 
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al'tei- all their tolls and troubles were at an end^ and then they 

rose up to discharge the duties that were then at hand. 

a2. They then set fire to the body of the s^inaiigdr Brah¬ 
man, and reduced it to ashes; for who is there among the earth- 
horn mortals, that ought to set at naught ai>ght of the customary 
usages of his country ? 

as. Afterwards the two devotees Bhrigu and Bhdrgava, con¬ 
tinued to dwell in that forest, like the two luminaries—the sun 
and moon, in the region of the sky. 

a4. They both continued as the living liberated guides of 
men, by their kriowledge of all that was to be known ; and pre¬ 
serving the equanimity of their minds, and the steadiness of their 
dispositions, amidst all the vicissitudes of time and place : (and 
the changes of their fortune and circumstances), 

25. In course of time Sukra obtained the preceptorsbip of the 
demons, and Bhrigu remained in bis patriarchal rank and authority 
among the sons of men (mdnavas). 

26. Thus the son of Bhrigu, who was bom as Sukra at first, 
was gradually led away from bis holy state by his thought of 
Ibe heavenly nymph, and subjected to various states of life to 
which he was prone; (by the bent of liis mind and inward procU- 

vities). 


CHAPTER XVII. 

' Attainment of the Ideal Realm. 

Argument. Mutual sympathy of pure heartefS souls, the reciprocities 
of their affections, and their union with one another. 

R A^MA said :—Tell me sir, why the ideal reflexion oC others, is 
nob attended with equal result, with that of the son of 
Bhrigu ; (though one is given to the like reveries as the other). 

2. Vasishtha replied :-~The reason is, that the body of 
Sukra issued at first from the will of BrahmA, and was born of 
the pure family of Bbriga, without being vitiated by any other 
birth; (either prior to it or of a lower kind). 

fl. The purity of mind which follows upon subsidence of 
desires, is called its coolness, and the same is known as the un^ 
sullied state of the soul, (NirmaMtma). 

4. Whatever the man of a pure and contrite spirit, thinks 
in his mind, the same comes to take place immediately; as the 
turning of the sea water turns into the eddy. (Turning oyer 
in the mind, turns out into being). 

5. As the errors of various wanderings, occured to the mind 
of Sukra; so it is with every body (from his observation of the 
world), as it is instanced in the case of Bhrigu^s son. 

6. As the serum contained in the seed, developes itself in the 
shoots and leaves; so the mind evolves in all the forms which 
are contained therein, 

7. Whatever forms of things are seen to exist in this world, 
are all false appearances; and so are their disappearances also, 
(mere creations of the mind). 

8. Nothing appears or disappears to any one in this worM, but 
error and aerial phantasms ; that show themselves to those that 
are bewitched by this magic .scene of the world. 

ih As it is our notion of this part of the world, which presents 
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its form to our view ; so the appearance of thousands of such 
worlds iu the mind, is mere ideal; and as false as the show of a 
raag;ic“lantern. 

TO, As the sights in our dream, and the images of our imagi¬ 
nation, are never apart from our minds ; and as they cannot show 
themselves to the view of others; such is our erroneous conception 
of the world (confined within ourselves). 

, 11. So are all places and things hut imaginary ideas, and 
show themselves as real objects, to the imrblind eight of the 
ignorant only. 

12. So also are the ghosts and goblins, demons and devils, 
but inmginary figures of the mind; born in the shallow brain of 
men, to terrify them with their hiileous shapes. 

13. Thus have wo all become, like the dreaming son of Bhrigu; 
to understand the false creations of our imagination, as sober 
realities. 

14. So the creation of the world, and all created things, are 
situated (pictured) in the mind of Brahma; and make their 
repeated appearance, as the phantoms of a phantasmagoria before 
him, 

15. All things appearing unto us, are as false as these 
phantoms; and they proceed from the mind of Brahmd, as the 
varieties of trees and shrubs, are produced from the same sap of 
tiie vernal season. (The one is the source of many). 

16. Consideiing iv; a philosophical light (tatwadarsanah it 
will be found, that it i.s the will or desire of every body, which is 
productive of the objects of his desire. (Lit, which evol ves itself 
in its productions. And as it is with tlio will of the creator, so 
is it with that of every one). 

17. Every body beholds everything in the world, according to 
the nature of the thoughts in his mind, and then perishes with 
his wrong view of it, 

: 18, It is in its ideality, that anything appears as existent, 

which in reality is inexistent, though it is apparent ^ to sight. 
The existence of the world, is as that of a lengthened dream 5 and 






the visible world is a wide spread snare of the mind, like fetters at 
the feet of s^n elephant. 


(The world is existent in the ideal, but inexistenfc in its apparent 
real and visual form. It is a netAvork of the mind, like a longspiin 
dream, and binds it as fast as fetters at the feet of an elephant), 

19. The reality of the world depends upon the reality of 
mind, which causes the world to appear as real. The loss of the 
one, destroys them both; because neither of tlieni can subsist 
without the other. 

20. The pure mind Itas the true notions of things, as the 
gem polished from its dross, receives the right reflection of every 
thing, (or) reflects the true image of every tiling. 

21. The mind is purified by its habit of fi.xed attention to 
one particular object; and it is the mind undisturbed by desires, 
that receives the true light and reflexion of things. 

22. As the gilding of gold or any brilliant colour, cannot 
stand on base metal or on a piece of dirty cloth, so it is impossible 
for the vitiated mind, to apply itself intensely to any one particular 
object. 

23. BAma asked: —Will you tell me sir, in what manner the 
mind of Sitkra, received the reflexion of the shaxlowy world, 
and its temporaneous movement in itself, and how these fluctua¬ 
tions rose and remained in his mind ? 

24 Vasishtha said :—In the same manner as Sukra was im¬ 
pressed with the thoughts of the world, from the lectui'es of his 
father; so did they remain in his mind, as the future peacock 
resides in the egg. 

25. It is also natm'ally situated in the embryo of the mind, 
of every species of living being, and is gradually evolved from it, 
in the manner of the shoots and sprouts, and leaves and flowers 
of trees, growing out of the seed. 

26. Every bodj'sees in his mind, what its heart desires to 
possess, as it is in the case of our prolonged dreams. 

27. Know it thus, O Bdma I that a partial view of the world, 
rises in the mind of every body ; in the same manner, as it .ap¬ 
pears in the mind in a dream at night. 
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28. RAraa said:—But tell me sir, whether the thought and 
the things thought of, simultaneously meet themselves in the 
mind of the thinker; or it is the mind only that thinks of the 
object which is never met with by it. 

29. Vasishtha replied:—But the sullied rnind cannot easily 
unite with the object of its thought, as a dirty and cold piece 
of iron, cannot join with a pure red-hot one, unless it is heated 
and purified f rom its dross. 

30. The pure mind and its pure thoughts, are readily united 
with one another, as the pure waters mix together into one body 
of the same kind, which the muddied water cannot do. 

31. Want of desire constitutes the purity of the mind, which, 
is readily rmited with immaterial things of the same nature like 
itself. The purity of the mind conduces to its enlightenment, 
and these being united in one, leads it to the Supreme. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Th e Incaen-ation or The Lttino S pi bit 


Argument. The Impure state of the soul; and its Parity leading to 
the knowledge of the only One. 

ASISHTHA contimied ;~The living; souls (Jiviitman), resi- 



V ding” in the seeds o£ material bodies (bhuta-vlja) in all parts 
of the world., difter from one another; and their according to the 
difference in their knowledge of themselves, {(mmdtra), or self 
identity with the Unity. 


As long as there is no volition nor noUtion, connected 


with the identity of the living soul; so long it reposes in a state 
of rest, not unlike that of sound sloop (snsupti). 

3. But living souls addicted to their wishes, view their 
identity with the same; and find themselves born in their desired 
shapes here below. 

4. The tanmdtras of the living soul and its proclivities, run 
in one channel to the reservoir of life, and are thickened into one 
living being by their mutual coolition. 

5 . Some of them arc situated apart from one another, and 
are dissolved also separately; and some are joined together, and 
are born as two gnnja fruits growing together. 

6 . The world consisting of thousands of orbs like gunja 
fruits, contains the assemblage of atoms on atoms; and these 
unconnected with one another, form the great garden of God, 

7 . These being joined also with one another, became dense 
and thick; and remain in the same place, where it has grown. 

8 . The different states of the mind, ensuing upon the ab¬ 
sence of its present objects under its province, brings on a change 
in its constitution, which is called its regeneration (in a new 
life). 

(Thus the change of the mind under the change of circums¬ 
tances, is reckoned its transformation to a different being). 
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9. Thus every regeneration of the mind in a new life, is ac¬ 
companied with its concommittant desires, and their results. 
The new life is attended with its proper body, unless the mind 
has lost its reminiscence. 

10. As the pure Spirit taking the form o£ the vital breath, 
performs the functions of the body ; so the mind being reborn in 
a xmw body, is employed in all the functions of the same 
body. 

11. The souls of all living beings are subject to the three 
states of waking, dreaming, and sound sleeji, which are caused 
by the mind and not by the body. 

13. Thus the soul passing under the triple condition in its 
living statOj does not give rise to the body, as the sea-water gives 
rise to the waves. (The body is caused by the mind, and not 
by the soul which has no connection with it). 

13. The living soul having attained its intellectu.al state, and 
the rest of the conditions of sound sleep (susupti), is awakened to 
the knowledge of itself, and is released from its rebirth ; while 
the ignorant soul is subjected to be born again. 

I K And though the knowing and unknowing souls attain 
the state of aumpti, and resemble each other in kind ; yet the 
unknowing smupta soul, which is not awakened to the know¬ 
ledge of its spirituality, is doomed to be reborn in the mortal 
world. 

15. The ubiquity of the intellect, makes it pass into the 
mind in its next birth ; and exliibit itself in different forms in 
Jill its succeeding and subordinate regenerations; (stages of 
life). 

16. Among these repeated births, the subordinate regener¬ 
ations resemble the many folded coatings of a plantain tree; and 
.the spirit of Brahma is contiguous to, and pervades the W’’hole, 
like the h i’ly leaves of the same tree. 

17. The influence of the Divine spirit, is as cool as the cool¬ 
ing shade of a plantain arbour. It is of its own nature; and is 
as unchangeable as the pith of the plantain tree, notwithstanding 
the changes in all its outer coats and coverings. 
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18. There is no difference, or diversity in tlie nature of 
BrahraA the creator, in his repeated and manifold creations of 
worlds ; for he being the seed of the world, shoots forth by his 
moisture into the fwm of the expanded tree of the world, and 
becomes the same seed again. 

19. So Brahma taking the form of the mind, becomes the 
same Brahmd by reminiscence of his mind; as the sap of the 
soil makes the seed to bring forth the fruit, which reproduces the 
like seed. 

20. So the productive seed proceeding from Brahrui^, displays 
itself in the form of the world. But as no body can say what 
is the cause of the sap in the seed, so no one can tell why the 
spirit of God, teems with productive seed (of Brabmd) in it, 

21. So no one should inquire into the cause of Brahma; 
because his nature being inscrutable and undilinable, it is improper 
to say Inra tins or the otlior. 

22. He must not attribute causality to what is not the cause, 
nor impute the causation of material bodies to the immaterial .spirit 
of God, that is the prime and supreme cause of all: (as the ^h’oto- 
type). We must reason rightly regarding what is certain truth, 
•and not argue falsely about what transcends our knowledge. 

2d. The seed oasts off its seedy form, and assumes the shape 
of the fruit ; but Brahma (the seed of all) contains the fruit 
(of the universe) in bis bosom, without laying aside the seed. 

21. The seed of the fruit bears a material form, but Brah- 
rn-A—the universal seed, has no form at all; therefore it is im¬ 
proper to compare the visible seed, with the invisible. Brabma ^ 
who is beyond all comparison, 

26. Brahma evolves himself In hio creation and does not pro¬ 
duce the world like the fruit from the seed ; therefore know the 
world as the vacuoms heart of Brahma, and is neither born nor 
unborn of itself. 

26. The viewer viewing the view, is unable to see himself 
(his inward soul) ; because his consciousness being engrossed bj 
external objects, is disabled from looking into itself. 
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27. Ol what avail is sagacity to oao, whcise labottrg 

ittider the error of water in a mirage ; and what poAver has tho 
mirage over a mind, which is possessed of its sagacity ? 


28. As the looker on the clear sky does not see e\'ery part cl* 
it, and as the eye that looks on all others does not see itself; so 

wo see everything about us besides ourscives, 

29. As the looker on the clear sky, does not see what is, 
above the skies; so we see ourselves and others as material 
beings j but cannot see the inward part of the immaterial soul, 
as the wise men do. 

30. llrahma who is as clear as the firmament, cannot ho per¬ 
ceived by all our endeavours ; because the sight of the sky as a 
visible thing, cannot give us an insight into the invisible Brahma; 
(which fills all space with his presence). 

31. Such a siglit cannot present itself to ns, unless we can 
see the true form of God ; but it is far from being visible to the 

. beholder, as the sight of suhtilest things. 

82. We see the outward sight because we cannot see the be¬ 
holder of the sight; («, e. God himself who beholds his works). 
The beholder (God) is only the existent being, and the visibles 
are all nothing. 

33, But the all seeing God, being permeated in the visibles; 
there can be no beholding of him as a personal God, nor of them 
as destinct things. Because whatever the Almighty King 
proposes to do, he instantly forms their notions, and becomes the 
same himself. 

31.^ As the sweet saccharine juice of the sugarcane, thickens 

itself into the form of tho sugarcandy j so the will of God, be¬ 
comes compact in the solid body of the universe. 

85. As the moisture of the ground and of the vernal season, 
becomes incorporated in vegetable life, bringing forth the 
fruits and flowers; so tho energy of the Divine Intellect, turns 
itself into the living spirit; which shortly appears in a cornoreal 
form (of the body and its limbs). 

36. As every thing is beheld in our sight, without being 



separated from its idea in the mindj so the inward notion, 
shows itself in the shape of the visible object, like the vision in 
a clream, which is hut a representation of the thoughts entertain¬ 
ed in our minds. (i, c. The thought is the architypo of the 
appearance). 

87. The ideas of self arid others, are as granules in the mind, 
and are like the grains of salt, which are produced in the briny 
grounds from moisture of the earth : («. &■ saline particles, pro¬ 
duced of terrene and marine serocity). So the multitudes of 
thoughts in the miml, are exactly as the globules of salt or 
sand on the sea shore: (almost infinite in their number), 

88. As the serum of the earth appears in various shapes (of 
minerals and vegitablesVi so the sap of the intellect, produces 
the infinity of ideas and thoughts, growing as trees in the wil¬ 
derness of the mind. 

89. These trees again shoot forth in branches and leaves, of 
which there is no end ; and so is every other world like a forest, 
supplying its sap to innumerable plants, like the thoughts in 
the mind. 

40. The intellect perceives in itself the existenoe of every¬ 
thing, as distinctly as the inherent power of the living soul 
exhibits itself in creation. (The power of the soul is its reminis¬ 
cence (sanskdra) of the past, which reproduces and presents the 
former impressions in its subsequent states of birth), 

41. Every one’s intellect, perceives the existence of the world, 
in the same manner as his living soul, happens to meet with 
every thing, as present before it, by virtue of its former acts, 
and their reminiscence stampt in it. * 

43. There are some living souls, which meet and join with 
others and propagate their species j and then cease to exist after 
having lived a long time together. ^ 

43. You must observe with your keensightedness and wcdl 
.lisceruing miud, inorder to look into the different states and 

Plato’s doctrine of the aoula’ rcmu.!:scen,;e of a former appro- 
Louaion of truth awakened by the traces of ideas which Bonsation disoovorod 
in things); 
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■ttuingbts of others. (Heatl the naiads'in their ootward look 
and indications). 

m 

44. There are thousands of worlds like atoms of earth, con¬ 
tained in the mind; && in the ample space of the sky and in the 
particles of water; and these reside in those atoms like oil in the 
mustard seeds. 

45. When the mind becomes perfect, it comes to be the 
living being j and the intellect being purified, becomes all perva¬ 
sive. Hence is the union of the intellect with the living spirit. 

46. The self-entity of the lotus-born BrahnuS and all other 
living beings, i.s only their self-deception; and the son.se of the 
existence of tlie world, is as a protracted dream rising and setting 
in the mind, 

47. Some being.s j>ass into succecssive states of existence, 
as a man paf?ses from one dream to another; and they tlvink 
themselves to be firmly established in them, as one supposes to 
be settled in some bouse, appearing to hitn in his dream. 

48. Whatever the intellect dwells upon at any time or place, 
it immediately sees the same appearing therein boforo it; as 
anything which is seen in dream, appears to be true to the 
dreamer all that time. 

49. Tlie atom of the intellect^ contains the particles of all 
our notions; as the seed-vessel contains the farinacious atoms 
of the future fruits and flowers, and branches and leaves (of very 
large trees). 

50. I consider the atoms of the intellect and the mind, con¬ 
tained within the partioleS| of the material body, to be both 
vacuous, tuid joined in one without tjausiiig a duality in their 
nature. 

51. So the intellect conceives within itself and of its own 
particlovS, many otiier atomic germs, under the influence of par¬ 
ticular times and places and actions and circumstances; which 
cannot be extraneous from itself, {i. e. All notions are the 
making of the mind, and not impre».sions fi'om without). 

hsJ. It is this particle of the intellect which displays the 
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creation, like tlie vision of a dream before it j and it is tlus concep¬ 
tion, that led the gods Brahmd and others to the idea of then- 
visible bodies, as it makes the little insects to think of their 
own bodies., {L e. The luinda of all display■ the outer word 

subjectively to all beings). j ^ 

53. All that is displayed in this (outer) world, is m reality 
nothing at all) and yet do these living beings, though possess.ng 
the particles of intellect in them, erroneously conceive the duality 
of an extraneous existence. 

£4. Some intellects (of particular persons), display themselves 
iu their bodies, and derive the pleasure of their conciousness, 
through the medium of their eyes and external organs. («. e. 
Some men believe their bodily senses as the intellect, and no mind 

besides). 

55. Otbem look on outward objects as receptacles of the 
intellect, from the belief that the all ^lervasive, inseparable and 
imperishable intellect (soul), must abide in all and every one of 
them. (It is the intellect which contains tbe material wovM, 
and not this the other, as many think omnipresence to moan). 

5C. Some men view the whole gross world within the body, 
ins'ytid of the all pervading intellect of Brahma; jis Viswarupa, 
and these being hardened by long habit of tbinking so, are 
plunged in the gulph of error. (These are the materialists and 
tbe Tdntrika mierocosmists). 

57. These rove from one error to another, as a man sees muq 
dream after another j and roll about in the pit of their delusion, 
as a stone when hurled from a hill downward. 

58. Some persons rely on the union of the body and soul, 
and others relying in the soul alone, are placed beyond the reach 
of error; while there are many, who rely on tlieir consciousness 
alone, and shine thereby as national being.s. {TAe Cartesians and 

conscientvjnalisis ). 

69, They that perceive in themselves the errors of other 
people, are to be considered as under die influence of false dreams 
iu their sleep ; (but rnimi not themcelves, that labour under the 
game error as the dreumer). 
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: 60. God being the all-pervading spirit of naturej is verily 

seen in the spirit of every body; and as he is iil>K|ivit?ons, his 
omnipresence is present in every thing in all placeB. (This doct- 
riuo is the source of pantheism^ and gives rise to universal ido¬ 
latry^ which adores the j)residing spirit of the idol, and not the 
idol itself). 

61. God tha,t shines is the living soul o£ every body, resides 
also in the soul of that soul, as also in all the living souls and 
mind which are contained within the body of another. (Such as 
in living beings born inside the body >f another), 

62. One living being in born in another, aud that again within 
' another, like the coatings of phiutain trees, which grow one 

uiider the other over the inmost pith, (So God is the inmost 
. marrow of all external lives and souls, which are as crusts of (he 
same), ' 

63. By reverting the cognition of visibles, to the .recognition 
of their essence (tanmatra) in the invisible plenum, we get rid 
of our error,of the reality of the formal world, as we do of the orna- 
rneut in the material gold. {i. e. The suhstanr^es of gold is the mate-; 
rial cause of tlie formal and changeable jewels). Gloss. The know¬ 
ledge of the consequent (pardk) and antoeedent (pratyak), must 
blend in that of the s.ameness (samaui) of both (yugupat), the 

. internal (antar) and external (vilhya) (existences). 

64 He who does not inquire into the question ‘^‘who he is " 
and “ what is the world beside himself j is nob liberated in his 
inward soul, and suffers under the continuoas fever of an erro¬ 
neous life. 

65. He is successful in his inquiry, who by his g;ood unders¬ 
tanding, comes to know how to curb his worldly avarice day 
by day. 

66. As proper regimen is the best medicine to secure the 
health of the body; so is the habit of keeping the organs of sense 
under control, the only means of edifying the understanding* 

67. He wlio is discoin-sive in his words, and not discerning 
, in his mind, is like a blazing fire in a picture (which lightens uo 

body). No que can be wise until he gets rid of his false wit. 
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63. As the perception o£ air, comes by the feeling and not 
I>y words of the mouth ; so wisdom proceeds from the curtailing 
of desires ; (and not by lengthy or loud vociferation). 

69. As tho ambrosia in the painting is no ambrosial food, nor 
the fire in a picture is burning flame; so a beauty in a 
drawing is no beauteous maid, and wisdom in words is want of 
wisdom only. 

• 70. Wisdom serves at first to weaken ourpassions and enmity, 
and then uproot them at once, and at last it lessens our desires 
and endeavours, and gives an appearance of holiness to its 
possessor. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'A- iNVESTfOmON INTO THE NATURE OF THE LlVINO SOUL. 


Argument. The quadruple conditions of the soul in its waking, dream- 
ng, sound sleep and its auaesthesia. 

ITASISHTHA continued:—Brahma is the seed of life, and 
' remains as empty air everywhere. Hence.there are many 
kinds of living beings, situated in the world within the womb of 
universal Life. (God is the light and life of all vve see;. 

2. All living beings composed of the dense intellect and soul, 
contain other living animals under one another, like the mani¬ 
fold crusts of the plantain tree, and the insects contained in the 
womb of earth. (So also the parasite pUnts and worms growing 
upon the bodies of trees and animals). 

3. The worms and insects, that grow out of the dirt and 
scum of earth and water in the hot season, and appear filthy to 
our sight ; are nevertheless full of the particles of intellect, becom¬ 
ing to them as living beings. (Even the dirty worms, are full 
with the holy spirit of god). 

4. According as living beings strive for their progro.«8, so 
they prosper in thir lives, agreeably to the various scope of their 
thoughts and actions. 

5. The worshippers of gods, get to the region of gods, and 
those of Yaksh.as meet at the place of Yakshas, and the adorers 
of Brahma ascend to Brahmaloka. Resort therefore to what is 
best and the greatest refngo. 

0. So the son of Bhrigu, obtained his Kberation at last 
by the purity of his conscience; though he was enslaved of his 
own nature to the visibles, at his first sight of them (as of tlie 
Apsara and others). 

7, The child that is born on earth with the purity of its soul 
at lirst, becomes afterwards of the same nature, as the education 
he gets herein, and not otherwise. 
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;, i 8. JXsimft eaid;--Please ma the difiorence of the 

states of waking' and dreaming, and what are the states of wak¬ 
ing’watchfulness, waking dream and waking delusion. 

9. Vasishtha answered j—The waking state is that wherein, 
we have a sure reliance; and that is called dreaming, in which we 
place no certain reliance and are helived to be untrue. 

10. That which is seen for a moment (as true), and as it 
wei’e in the w'aking state, is called a dream; but if the object is 
seen at a distance of time and place, it is said to be waking 
dream, or dreaming wakefulness. 

11. The state of waking dream is again of longer or shorter 
duration, in both of which the visions appear the same at all 
places and times. 

12. Dreaming also appears as waking, as long as it lasts; but 
waking seems as dieiming, when the objects of its vision are not 
lasting. 

13. A dreiim which is understood as an occurrence of the 
waking state, is believed as waking, (as the prolonged dream of 
Ilarish Chandra); but the inwai'd consciousness of dreaming 
makes it a dream. 

14. As long as one knows anything to be lasting before him, 
so long he believes himself to be waking, but no sooner is it lost 
to him, than he thinks himself to have been dreaming of it. 

15. Hear now how it is. There is the principle of life in tho 
body, which causes it to live; this vital element is an electric 
force, which is termed the life. 

16. When the body has its activity with the powers of the 
mind, speech and the other members of action, it is to be under¬ 
stood, that its vital clement is put to motion by the vital breath 
which it breathe.s, 

17 This hreatli circulating through out the whole body, 
gives it the powers of sensibility and consciousness, which have 
their seats in tho heart and mind, wherein the erroneous concep¬ 
tion of the world is hidden. 

18. The mind circulates about the outer world, through the 
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passages of siglit and other organs; and sees within itself the 
forms of many mutable shapes and figures. 

. 19. As long as these forms^ remain permament in the mind, 
it is called the waking state. So far have I told you about the 
cause of waking; now hear me expound to you the laws of sleep 
an d dreaming. 

SO. When the l)ody is weary with action of its limbs, mind 
or speech, the living element then becomes still, and remains in 
its composure, with the calm and quiet soul residing within the 
body. 

fJl. The internal actions of the body and mind being quieted, 
and the motion of the heart being at rest, the living principle 
becomes as still, as the flame of a lamp unshaken by the wind. 

22. The vital power ceases to exert itself in the members of 
the body, and to keep the consciousness awake. The senses of 
sight and others do not act upon their organs, nor receive the 
sensations from without. 

33. Life lies latent in the inner heart, as the liquid oil re¬ 
sides in the sesamiim seed; it lies as dormant in the interior part, 
as frigidity within the frost, and fluidity in the clarified butter. 

34. The particle of intellect taking the foimi of life, after 
being purified from its eartldy impurity; mixes with the internal 
soul, and attains the state of sound sleep, as if lulled to insensi¬ 
bility by the cooling bi*eoze. 

35. One feeling the impassibility of liis mind, and dealing 
unconcernedly with every one, and reaching to the fourth stage 
of conciousnoss, beyond the three states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping, is said to be iuriya or deadened in life. 

36. When the vital principle comes again to action, after tlie 
enjoyment of its sound sleep, cither in this or the other world, 
{i.e. when it is restored to or reborn in life); it takes the name of 
the living element or the mind or self-consciousness (iu the living 
body;. 

27. This principle of life and thought, sees the multitudinous 
worlds situated with all their vicissitudes within itself, as the 
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lai-^e tree and all its parts and productionSj are observed to be 
contained within the seed. (This is the picture of life in its 
dreaming state). 

38. When the element of life is put to slight motion, by the 
breeze of the vital breath, it becomes conscious of its self¬ 
existence as I am’^; but the motion being accelerated, it finds 
itself to be flying in the air. 

39. When it is immerged in the water (phlegm) of the 
body; it gets the feeling of humidity in itself, as a flower percei¬ 
ves its own fragrance. 

30. When it is assailed by the internal bile, it has then the 
feeling of its inward heat, and sees all outward objects with its 
splenetic humour. 

31. When it is full of blood, it perceives a fiery redness in 
itself, like that of a rubicund rock, or as the crimson red of the 
setting sun in the sky. 

32. Whatever one desires to have, he sees the same in himself 
in his sleep ; and this is by the force of his inward wind acting 
upon his mind, as upon his outward organs. 

33. When the organs are not beseiged by external objects, 
which disturb the inward senses of the mind ; it indulges itself in 
the reflexion of many things, which is called its dreaming state. 

34., B?it when the organs are beseiged by outward objects, 
and the mind is moved by flatulence vayu), to their sight 
and perception, it is called the state of making. 

35. Now O great-minded RAma ! you have learnt the inward 
process of your mind; but there is no reality in them nor in this 
existent world, which is subject to the evils of death, desire and 
destruction. 



CHAPTEE XX, 

BBSCKIPTIOlir OF THR MiND. 

Argument. The delusion of the world and roliunca in the true Spirit, 
which is tho same with the heart, soul and mind. 

Y ASISHTHA saidi—Now lUmaj I have told you all this, 
in order to explain the nature of the mind to you, and for 
no other reason. 

e. Whatever the mind often thinks upon with a strong 
conviction of its reality, it immediately assumes that form, as 
the iron-ball becomes ignited by its contact with fire. 

3, Therefore the convictions of being or not being, and of 
receiving or rejecting of a thing, depend upon the imagination 
of the mindthey are neither true nor untrue, hut are mere 
fluctuations of the mind. 

4i. The mind is the cause of error, and it is tho mind which 
is the framer of the world. The mind also stretches itself in 
the form of the universe (Viswarupa) in its gross state. {The 
first is the human mind, second tho mind of Bralimd, and the 
third is the mind of Virdj). 

6. The mind is styled the purmha or regent of the body, 
which being brought under subjection, and directed in the right 
coui-se, is productive of all prosperity (or supernatural powers). 

6. If the body were the pumsha, how could the higliminded 
Sukra, pass into various forms in his very many transmigrations 
(as mentioned before) ? 

7, Therefore the mind (ckiUa) is the puruska. or regent of 
the body, which is rendered sensible (chetya) by it: Whatever 
form the mind assumes to itself, it undoubtedly becomes the same, 

8. So inqiiire into what is great, devoid of attributes and 
error, and which is easily attainable by every body. Bedeligenfc 
in your inquiry, and yon will surely succeed to obtain the same. 



9 . Hence wliatever is seated in the mind, the same comes 
to pass ou the body; but what is done by the body never affects 
the mind. Therefore, O fortunate R^ma ! apply your mind to 
truth, and shun whatever is untrue. 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

On TTfE Philosophy op the Mind. 

Argnment. Inquiry into the cause of tho fulness of the nhacl. 

0A.MA said : -Venerable sir j that art acquainted with the 
JA; mysteries of all thing's, I have a great doubt swelling in 
my brest like a huge surge of the sea. 

3. How is it sir, that any foulness could attach to the mind, 
when it is situated in the eternal purity of the infinite Spirit, 
Yvhich is unbounded by time and space. 

3. Again as there is nothing, nor was there ever, nor anything 
ever to he at any time, or place, beside the entity of the Holy 
one, how and whence could this foulness come in Him ? 

4. Vasishtha answered : Well said EAma ! I see your un¬ 
derstanding approaching to the way of your liberation, and 
exhaling the sweetness of the blossoms of the garden of paradise 
(Naudana). 

»). I see your understanding is capable of judging both a 
priori and ^posteriori, and is likely to attain that acute which was 
gained by the gods Sankara and others. 

6. It is not now the proper time and place for you to propose 
this question, it should he adduced when I would come to the 
conclusion of the subject. 

7. This question should he asked by you when I come to the 
conclusion, and it will be demonstrated to you as clearly as the 
situation of a place in a map or globe, placed in the palm of 
your hand, (hastamalakn). 

8. This question of yours will be most suitable at the end, 
as the sounds of the peacock and swan, are best suited to the 
rainy season and autumn. 

9. The blueness of the sky, is pleasant to look upon at the 
end of the rainy weather; but it is odd to speak of it during 
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the rains. (So , the question must have its proper place and 
occasion). 

10. It is best to investigate into the mind by the nature of 
its acts and operations^ which tend to be the causes of the repeat¬ 
ed births of mankind. 

11. It is by its nature, that the mind has its power of think¬ 
ing, and leading all the organs and members to their several 
actions, as it is ascertained by the seekers of salvation. 

12. Men learned in the S^stras and eloquent in speech, have 
given various appellations to the mind, in different systems of 
philosophy, according to its various perceptive faculties and differ¬ 
ent functions and operations in the body. (Grloss. It is called 
the mind {mana) from its power of minding {manana ); it is 
termed internal sight (pasyanti) from its seeing inwardly; it is 
the ear {srotra from its hearing —sravana from within, and so on, 

13. Whatever nature the mind assumes by the fickleness of 
its thoughts, it receives the same name and nature for itself, as 
the same fleeting air receives from its exhaling of different odours. 

11. So the mind delights itself with the thoughts of its 
desired objects, and assimilating itself into their natures. 

15. It receives tlie same form in which it delights, and which 
it assumes to itself in its imagination. 

16. The body being subject to the mind, is moulded in the 
same form of the mind; just as the wind is perfumed by the 
odour of the flowerbed, through which it passes, (and the fragrance 
it carries). 

17. The inward senses being excited, actuate the outward 
organs of sense in their own ways, as the exciting motion of 
the winds, drives the dust of the earth before their course. 

18. The mind exerts its powers in the action of the external 
organs in the performance of their several functions ; just as the 
flying winds drive the dust in different directions. 

19. Such are the acts of the mind which is said to he the root 
of action, and these combine together as inseparably as the dower 
and its fragrance. 
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20. Whatever nature the mind adopts to itself by its wonted 
habit, the same shoots forth in the form of its two kinds of 
motion (the will and action). 

31. And according as the mind does it^'s action, and brings 
about the result by its assiduity, in like manner does it enjoy 
the fruition thereof, and enslaves itself to the enjoj’^ment, 

23. It understandvS that as its right course, .which' agrees 
well with its temperament; and knows for certain that there 
is no other way to its real good (beside its wonted, course). 

23. Minds of different casts follow different pursuits, accor¬ 
ding to their particular proclivities j and employ themselves in 
the acquisition of wealth and virtues, desired objects and libera¬ 
tion according to their best choice. 

21>. The mind is ascertained by the .Kapila (SAnkhya) pbilo- 
sopliers, as a pure substance, like the immaterial intellect (under 
the title of pradJidm) ; and this view of it is adopt|d in their 
system or sAstra, (in opposition to the doctrine of VedAnta). 

25. These men relying on the error of their own hypothe¬ 
sis, inculcate their supposed view of the mind to others, as the 
only light to guide them in the way of their salvation. 

26. But the professors of A^edduta doctrines, acknowledge 
the mind as BrahmA himself; and preach peace and self-con¬ 
trol, as the only moans of the attainment of liberation. 

27. Bub that there is no other way to the salvation of the 
supposed*mind (than by these means), is an ipse dixit of the Ve¬ 
danta- and an assumed dogma {kalpilmdpama) as those of other 
schools. 

28. The A^ijnanavddi philosophers also, have ascertained and 
upheld peace and self-government as the leaders to liberation, 
but this too is an effusion of their erroneous understandinirs. 

20. Thus all sects give out their own views, in the false rules 
they have adopted for the salvation of their supposed minds; 
and assert that there is no other .way to it, beside what is laid 
down by them. 
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30. So the Arhaiaa (Blvuddhists) and the other seetonans, 
have proposed a variet}^ of fictitious methods for the liberatiou 
of the mind, of their arbitrary will in their respective sastras."^ 

31. The arbitrary rules of the learned, and those ttusupporti¬ 
ed by the srutis, are as numerous and varying from one another, 
as the bubbles of clear water: (but are never lasting like the 
dicta of the holy writ), 

3^. Know mighty JEldma, the mind to be the source of all 
these rules and methods, as the sea is the source of every kind 
of gem, (lying hid in its bosorn). 

33. There is no innate sweetness in the sugarcane nor bitter¬ 
ness in the nimba, both of which are sucked by insects; nor is 
there any heat or cold inherent in the sun or moon, (as both of 
them are peopled by gods and spirits). It is the intrinsic habit 
of the mind that makes the difference. 

34. Thus that want to enjoy the unadulterated happiness 
of their souls, should habituate their minds to assimilate them¬ 
selves to that happy state, and they are sure to have the same, 

35. The mind having fled from the sphere of the phenome¬ 
nal world, becomes exempt from all its pleasure and pain, like 
the fledged bird flying in the air by casting its shell and leaving 
its cage below. 

36. O sinless Rdma! Cherish no fondness for the pheno¬ 
menal world, which is an unreal illusion, full of fear and uii- 
holiness, and is stretched out to ensnare the mind. 


3 

4. 


^ Tlio Ar)u:.ta3 have Heven oatogories* 

1, The animatod aud intelligent body. 1. 

2. The inanimate and iiisousibb body 2. 
as xnioka &c. 

The organa of sense. 3. 

Ignrirance or aueterities, called 4* 

Avdvana. 

5. Tonsure of the head called mrd- 5. 
varana. 

6. Bandage to repeated births and 6^ 

deaths* 

7. Iiiberation or final 7. 

emancipation. They are divided 
into seven schisms, according to thoir 
belief or disbelief in this last t’k;. 

VOL. 


Sadvfiflis or believers in liberation^ 
Aeadvadis—unbolievers. 

Syadv^dis—Sceptics. 

Sa da —Sdda dis —m i .sbel i e vers. 

Amrvachaneyavadis—Infidels- 

N astikaa—Atheiate- 

Sunyavadijs—Vacuista. 
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37. The wise have sty led our consciousness of the world as a 
magic scene (tnAyA), an appearance of ignorance-avidyA, a mere 
thought (bh^lvan^)y and the cause and effect of our acts. 

88. Know that it is the delusive mind^ which stretches the 
visible world before thee, rub it off therefore as dirty mud from 
the mind, 

39. This visible appearance which naturally appears before 

thee iir the form of the world, is called the production of igno¬ 
rance by the wise. € 

40. Men being deluded by it, arc at a loss to know their real 
good, as the blinded eye is incajjable to perceive the brightness of 
the day. 

41. It is the contemplation of objects fsankalpa), that pre¬ 
sents tlie phenomena to our view, like arbors in the empty sky ; 
and it is their incogitancy (asankalpana), which effaces their 
images from the inward and outward sights. 

42. It is the abstract meditation of the thoughtful yogi, 
that weakens the outward impressions, and by dissociating the 
soul from all external things, keeps it steady and sedate in 
itself. 

43. The mind being inclined to the right view of things, 
by its abstraction from the unreal sights, produces the clearness 
of the understanding, and an insouciant tranquility of the soul. 

44. The mind that is regardless of realitie.s as w'-oll as of 
unrealities, (that is of its inward and outward reflections); and 
is insensible of pleasure and plain, feels in itself the delight of 
it.s singleness or unity. 

45. Application of the mind to unw'orthy thoughts, and to 
the internal or external sights of things, debars the soul from 
tasting the sweets of its soleity, (apart from other considera¬ 
tions) . 

40. The mind that is subject to its endless desires, is like 
the clear firmament obscured by the clouds; and ranges in the 
maze of doubt between truth and untruth, as of supposing the 
rope for the serpent. 
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47. Man obstructs to hirnsell’ the sight of the clear firmament 
©f his intellect,by the mist of his doubts; but he thinks it ; as 
■unobstructed by his error, and indulges the fancies of his ima¬ 
gination which tends 4lie more to his error. 

48. He takes the true, incorruptible and supreme Brahma 
in a different light (of base and corruptible things), as one 
mistakes one thing for another in the dark or in his error. 

49. Having got rid of bis false imagination, man comes 
to the knowledge of true God and his happiness, as one freed 
from, his false apprehension of a tiger in a copse, is set at rest 
with himself. 

50. The bugbear of one's (soul’s) imprisonment in the vacui¬ 
ty (cavity) of the body, is dispersed by his insight into it, as 
the fear of a lion lurking in the jungle, is removed upon 
finding no sueli thing therein. 

61. So on looking deeply, you will find no bondage in the 
world; the notions that this is the world and this is myself, are 
only errors of the mind. 

52. It is flight of fancy, that fills the mind with chimeras 
of good and evil ; just as the shade of evening, presents spectres 
of vetdld ghosts to little children. 

58. Our fancies alight on us at one time, and depart at 
another, and assume different forms at will; just as our consorts 
act the part of wives in our youth, and of nurses in our old age. 

51. She acts the part of a house wife in her management 
of household affairs, and taken as a mistress, she embraces us in 
her bosom (or She hangs on us by the neck). 

55. And like an actress, the mind forgets to display its parts, 
when it plays another, so every body is betaken by the tlio- 
ufdits be has in his head, in neglect of others which are absent. 

56. The ignorant do not perceive the selfsame unity, in all 
things he beholds in the world; but they view every thing in 
the light, as they have its idea imprinted in their minds. 

57. They meet also with the results of the forms, whiidr 
they have in view for the time ; though they are not in reality 
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wliat they seem to be, nor are they entirely false; (being the idea¬ 
lities of their mind). 

58. Man views every thing in the 'eame manner m lie thinks 
it in himself ^ as his fanej' of an elephant in the sky, makes him 
view the elephants in clouds. 

•59. He believes these elephants pursuing their mates, in his 
thought; so it is the thought, that gives the outward forms of 
things. 

60. Rilrna! repel yonr drowsiness, and behold the supreme 
sold in thy soul; and be as a bright gem by repelling the sha¬ 
dows of all external things. 

61. It is impossible, O Bhma, that one so enlightened as 
thyself, will receive the reflexion of the world, as dull matter like 
others (rather than a reflexion of the Spirit). 

63. Being certain of its immateriality, never taint thy 
mind with its outward colouring, or the knowledge of its reality; 
but know it as no way distinct from the Supreme Spirit. 

63. Mind in thyself the Being that is without beginning 
or end, and meditate on the Spirit in Spirit. Bo not let the 
rcdlexions of thy mind, imbue their tinge in the pure cry.stal of 
tliy soul. 

64. Be on thy guard, as never to allow the reflexions of your 
mind, to taint the clear crystal of thy soul; but remain unmindful 
of the visibles, and regardless of all worldly desires; (which are 
causes of misery and repeated births and deaths). 



^ CHAPTER XXII. 

Resting m SupiiKirtB Felicity, 

Argtnnent. Reniissiou of the ftins of the enlightened, and thier sight 
of the pure Spirit. 

y ASISHTHA continued :—Men of sound judgment, are freed 
from mental perturbation, and are perfected in their 
mastery over themselves, by restraining the flight of the mind, 
and fastening it to its inward cogitation. (Gloss. The Yogi 
given to meditation is master of his soul and mind). 

3. They swerve from the sight of the visihiles as unworthy of 
their notice, and seek after the knowledge of their chief good ; 
they behold the all-seeing God in their mental and external 
sights, and have no perception of the unintelligent pei’ceptibles. 
(/'. e. They perceive the noumenon only in tlie phenomenon). 

8, They are dormant amidst the thick gloom of error, over¬ 
spreading the mazy paths of life, and are awake under tlie trans¬ 
cendent light (of divine knowledge), requiring the vigilence of 
the living. 

4. They are utterly indifferent to the sweet ])leasures of this 
life, as also to the cheerless prospects of future enjoyments (in the 
next world). (The Yogi is equally averse to the present and 
prospective pleasures of both worlds.’. 

5. They are mixed (like salt) with the water of spiritual 
(divine) unity, and in the boundless ocean of omnipresence; and 
they melt away as the ice in a river, by their rigorous austerities, 
resembling the vigourous heat of the sun. 

6. All their restless desires and passions are set to rest, at 
the disappearance of their ignorance; as the turbulent waves of 
rivers subside of themselves, in the absence of stormy clouds. 

7. The net of desires, which ensnares men as birds in their 
traps, is cut asunder by a spirit of dispassionateness; as the 
meshes of a net, are torn into tivain, by the teeth of a mouse. 
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8. As the seeds of hata fruits, serve to purify the foul water ; 
so doth plulosophy tend to expurgate human nature, from all 
its errors. 

9. The mind that is freed from passions, from worldly con¬ 
nections and contentions, and from dependance on any one (person 
or thing); is liberated also from the bonds of ignorance and 
error, as a bird is set free from its imprisoning cage, (True 
freedom is the freedom from all cares, concerns and connections, 
which are but bondages of the soul), 

10. When the disturbances of doubts are settled, and the 
wandering of curiosity is over, it is then that the fnllmoon of 
.internal fulness, sheds its lustnre over the mind. 

11. As the mind has its true raagnaininity, after its setting 
from the hight of its dignity and high mindedness, so it begins to 
have its equanimity in a state, resembling the calmness of the sea 
after the storm. 

13, As long as the shadow of solicitude, hangs over the 
mind, it is darkened and stupified and broken in the heart, until 
the sun of inappetency rises to dispel its gloom. 

13. It is by the sunshine of the intellect, that the lotus-bed 
of intelligence, shines in its pure lustre ; and unfolds the foliage 
of its virtues before the dawning light above it. 

Ill, Intelligence is charmer of hearts and delighter of all in 
tlie world ; it is fostered by the quality of goodness (sattwaguna), 
as the moon becomes full by her increasing digits. 

15. What more shall 1 say on this subject, than that he who 
knows the kuowable (God), has his mind expanded as the sphere 
of heaven, which has no beginning nor end. 

16. The mind which is enlightened by reasoning, is as exal¬ 
ted in its nature, as to take pity even on the great gods Hari, 
Hara, Brahmd, and Indra; (on account of their incessant avoca¬ 
tions in the management of the world). 

17. They are far from tasting the happiness of the egoistic 
yogis, who are continually seeking to quench their thirst (after 
pleasure), from the w^aters appearing iu the mirage, as the 
parching deer (running to them by mistake). 
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18. It is tlie hearths desire of all beings, that subjects them to 
repeated births and deaths, which cause the ignorant only and not 
the wise, to appear and disappear like waves of the sea. 

19. The world presents no other show in its coxirse, except 
that of the appearance and disappearance of bodies, wliich ai’e 
now seen to move about at the sport of time, and now fall as a 
prey to it for ever. 

20. J3ut the spiritual body (the spirit or one knowing the 
spirit), is neither born nor dies in this world; nor is it affected 
by the decoration or perdition of the material body; but remains 
unchanged as the vacuity of a pot, both when it is in existence 
or broken to pieces. (The vacuous soul is aloof from the body). 

21. As the understanding rises with its cooling moon-beams 
within us, it dispels the mist of erroneous desires rising before us 
like the mirage of the dreary desert. 

22. So long does the pageant of the world, present its dusky 
appearance to our view, as we do not deign to consider the ques- 
tioas what am I, and what are all these about me"'. (That is; 
whether I or these or all other thing's are true or false) 

2;3. He sees rightly, who sees his body as an apparition of his 
error, and the abode of ail evils; and that it does not serve for 
the spiritual meditation of his soul and his maker. 

24-. He sees rightly, who sees that his body is the source of 
all the pain and pleasure, which betides one at different times 
and places, and that it does not answer his purpose of spiritual 
edification. 

25. He .sees rightly, who sees the Ego to pervade the infinite 
space and time, and as the source of all accidents and events, which 
incessantly take place in them. (The Ego is ubiquitous).' 

2G. He knows rightly, who knows the Ego to be as minute 
as a millionth or billionth part of the point of a hair, and perva¬ 
ding all over the infinity of space and eternity of time. 

27. He perceives rightly, who perceives tlie universal soul to 
be permeated in all the various objects of his sight, and knows 
them as sparks of the Intellectual Light. 
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28. He perceives rip;litl}^> who perceives within, hiiiiself the 
orauipotonce of the infinite Spirit', to be present in all the states 
and conditions of beings, and the self-same Intellect to a.bide in 
and preside over all. 

29. He understands rightly, who imderstands by bis wisdom, 
that he is not his body, which is subject to diseases and dangers, 
to fears and anxieties, and to the pain and pangs of old age and 
death. 

80. He understands rightly, who understands his soul to 
sbi'etcb above and below and all about him; whose magnitade 
has no bounds nor an equal to it. 

81. He knows, full well who kens his soul as a string (Sutra- 
taind), to wliieh all things are strung as jems in a jewel; and 
that it is not the mind or lieai’t, which is sedated in the brain, or 
bosom. 

32. He kens rightly, who weens neither himself nor any thing 
else as existent, except the imperishable-Brahraa; and who knows 
himself as living between the reality and unreality, («. e. betwixt 
the present and absent, and between the visible and invisible. 


33. .He is right, who beholds what they call the three worlds, 
to be but parts of bis self, and have been rolling about him as 
the waves of the sea. 

34. He is wise, who looks with pity upon the frail world, 
and compassionates the earth as his younger sister. 

35. That great soul looks brightly upon the earth, who 
has withdrawn his mind from it, by retrenching his reliance 
on bis egoism or tuism, {i. e. both on his subjectivity and 
objectivity). 

3G. He sees the truth, who finds his body and the whole 
world, filled by the colossus figure of the Intellect, without the 
opposition of any sensible object. 

37. He that looks on the states of misery and happiness, 
which attend on w'orldly life, to be but the fluctuating con¬ 
ditions of the ego, has no cause to repine or rejoice at them, 
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38. He is the right-sig-hted man, who sees hiiaisell; situated 
amidst the world, which is filled with the divine spirit, (and the 
endless Joy emanating from it); he has nothing to desire or 
dislike in this (or in his future) state of'existence. 

39. He is the right (discerning) man, who has weakened his 
estimation and dislike of what is desirable and disgusting to him 
in the world, which is full of the essence of that being, whose 
nature is beyond comprehension and conception. (The world 
being full with the presence of God, we have nothing to like or 
dislike, or to take or shun in it). 

40. That great-souled man is a great god, whose soul like the 
all-pervading sky extends over all, and penetrates through every 
state of existence, without receiving the tincture of any, ("Who 
is informed with all and untinged by any). 

41 I bow down to that great soul, which has passed beyond 
the states of light, darkness and fancy, {i. e, the state of waking 
or life, sleep or death, and dreaming or transmigration, and which 
is situated In a state of brightness and tranquility in supreme 
felicity or heavenly bliss, 

42, I bow down to that Siva, of transcendental understand 
ding; whose faculties are wholly engrossed in the meditation 
of that eternal Being, who presides over the creation, destruc¬ 
tion and preservation of the universe, and who is manifest in all 
the various wonderous and beautious grandeurs of nature. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


MiamTATiojT OP the wonbers in the realm of the Boot. 

Argument. The (lorainion of the enlightened man over the realm of 
liis Body, and the pleasure of the goveraiuetit of tlie mind. 


ASISHTHA continued The man that is liberated in this 



I life, and is settled In tlie Supreme state of felicity, is not 
tarnished by his reigning over the realm of hia body, and t»ira- 
ing-about like a wheel. 

2. The body of the wise man is as a princedom to him, and 
calculated for his benefit and no disadvantage. It is co.TjparaUl 9 
with the bovver of a holy hermit, for the consummation of his 
fniition and liberation. 

3 . Rdma said :-^lIow do you call, O great sagej the body 
to be the dominion of a man, and how the Yogi can enjoy his 
princely felicity in it 7 

4. Vasishtha replied :—Reautifnl is this city of the body, 
and fraught with every good to mankind, and being enlightened 
by the light of the mind, it is productive of endless blessings in 
both worlds. 

5 . The eyes are the windows of this city, letting out the 
light for the sight of distant worlds, the two arms are as the 
two valves of this city-gate, with the hands like latches reach¬ 
ing to the knees. 

6 . The hairs on the body are as the moss and grass on the 
walls, and the porous skin resembles the netted covering of the 
palace; the thighs and legs are as the columns of the edifice, 
and the feet with the ancles and toes, are as pedestals of the 
pillars. 

7 . The lines marked under the soles of the feet, are as in- 
scriptions marked on the foundation stone, and upon those at 
the base of the pedestals of the pillars j and the outer skin which 
covers the flesh, marrow, veins and arteries, and the joints of the 
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body, is SIS th© beautiful plaste-t of the building’} hiding the nior* 
tar and bricks inside. 

8. The middle pa,rt of the body above the two thick thighs, 
contains the aqueducts, beset by the hairy bashes about them, 
and likening to rivers running amidst a city, between rows of 
trees on both sides of the banks. 

9, The face is as the royal garden beautified by the eye -brows, 
forehead and the lips; the glancing of the eyes, are as the blooin^ 
ing lotuses j and the cheeks e.re as flat planes in it. 

10, The broad bosom is as a lake with the nipples like buds 
of lotuses; the streaks of hairs on the breast, are S/S its heroage, 
and the shoulders are as the projecting rocks (ghats) upon it. 

11. The holly is the store—house, which is eager to receive 
the delicious articles of food ; and the long lungs of the throat, 
are blown loudly by the internal winds. 

Ixt, The bosom is considered as the depository of jewels 
(from their being worn upon it'; and the nine orifices of the 
body, serve as so many windows for the breathing of the 
citizens. 

13. Thei’C is the open mouth like the open door-way, with 
its tooth-bones slightly seen as its gratings; and the tongue 
moving in the door way like a naked sword, is as the projecting 
tongue of the goddess Kali, when she devours her food. (The 
voracity of the goddess is well known whence she is called Kali, 
the consort of the all devouring Kala-death). 

14. The ear-holes are covered by hairs like long grass, and 
the broad back I’esernbles a large plain, beset by rows of trees on 
its borders. 

15. The two private passages servo as sewers and drains ofc 
the city, to let out its dirt, and the heart is the garden-ground, 
where the passions parade about as ladies. (Or, the region of 
the mind is the garden-ground for the rambling thong.its as 

ladies). 

It*. Here the understanding is fast bound in chains as a 
prisoner, and the organs of sense are let loose as monkies to play 
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aboat. Tbe face is as a flower garden, the smiles whereof are 
its blooming blossoms 

17. The life of the man, knowing the proper use of his 
body and mind, is prosperous in everything; it is attended by 
happiness and advantages, and no disadvantage whatever. 

18. This body is also the source of infinite troubles to the 
ignorant; but it is the fountain of infinite happiness to the wise 
jnan. 

19. Its loss is no loss to the wisoj but its continuance is 
the cause of continued happiness to the wise man. 

SO. The body servos as a chariot to the wise, who can tra¬ 
verse everywhere by riding in it; and can produce and procure 
everything conducive to his welfare and liberation. 

31. The possession of the body, is of no disadvantage to 
the wise man; who can obtain by it, all the objects of his 
hearing and seeing, of his touch and smelling, and his friends 
and prosperity. 

33. It is true that the body is subject to a greet amount of 
pain and pleasure j but the wise man can well bear with them, 
(knowing them to be eoncommittant to human life). 

33. Hence the wise man reigns over the dominion of his 
body, without any pain or trouble, in the same manner as one 
remains the lord of iiis house, without any anxiety or distur¬ 
bance. 

34. He is not addicted to licentiousness like a high mettled 
steed ; nor parts with the auspecions daughter of his pru tence, 
from his avarice after some poisonous plant. 

25. The ignorant can see the cities of others, but not observe 
the gaps and breaks of their own. It is better to root out the 
fears of our worldly enemies (passions) from the heart, than 
live under their subjection. 

3(5. Bew'are of diving in the perilmis idver, which flows fast 
by the dreary forest of this world, with the current of desire, 
whirl-pools of avarice, and tiie sharks of temporal enjoyment. 

27. Men often bathe their outer bodies in holy streams, with- 
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oiit looking to the purification of their inward souls; and tlicjs 
shave their persons at the confluence of rivers with the sea, in 
hopes of obtaining their object. ( Bathing in the sauger) (Sagora 
satigama std.na), is said to confer every object of desire). 

2q. All sensual people are averse to the unseen happiness of 
the next world j and dwell on the pleasure of their own imag¬ 
ination in the inward recesses of their minds. 

29. This city of the body is pleasant to one, acquainted with 
his spiritual nature; because he deems it as the paradise of 
Indra, which is filled with pleasurable fruits, as well as of 
those of immortality (or future life and bliss). 

30. All things depend on the existence of the city of the 

nothing is lost by its loss since the mind is the scat 
of everything. These bodily cibie.s which fill the earth, cannot 
he unpleasant to any body. 

31. The wise man loses nothing by loss of the citadel of 
his body ; as the vacuity in a vessel is never lost, by the break ¬ 
ing of the vessel. (So the death of the body, does not destroy 
the vacuous soul). 

32. As the air contained in a pot, is not felt by the touch 
like the pot itself, so is the living soul, which resides in the city 
of the body. 

33. The ubiquitous soul being situated in this body, enjoys- 
all worldly enjoyments, until at last it comes to partake of the 
felicity of libei’atlon, which is the main object it has in view. 

31*. The soul doing all actions, is yet no doer of them; but 
remains as witness of whatever is done by the body ; and some¬ 
times presides over the actions actually done by it. 

35. The sportive mind rides on the swifting car of the body, as 
one mounts on a locomotive carriage for the place of its desti¬ 
nation, and passes in its unimpeded course to distant journeys. 

(So the body leads one to his journey from this world to the 
next). 

30. Seated there, it sports with its favourite and lovely objecis 
wf desire, which are seated in the heart as its mistresses. (The 
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(embodied mind enjoys the pleasurable desires, rising before it from 
the I'ecess of the heart). 

37. These two lovers reside side by side in the same body, as 
the moon and the star vIsAkh^, remain gladly in the same lunar 
mansion. 

38. The sage, like the sun, looks down from above the atmos¬ 
phere of the earth, on the hosts of mortals that have been hewn 
down by misery, like heaps of brambles and branches scattered 
in the woods, 

39. The sage has the full satisfaction of his desires, and full 
possession of hi? best riches, and shines as the full-moon without 
the fear of waning. 

40. The worldly enjoyments of the wise, do not tend to vitiate 
their nature j as the poisonous draught of Siva, was not capable 
of doing bim any injury. (The baneful effects of worldliness, 
do not a€ect the wise). 

41. The food which is habitual to one, (as the poison of Siva) 
is as gratifying to him ; as a thief by long acquaintance forgets 
his theivishness, and becomes friendly to his neighbours. 

45J. The wise man looks upon the separation of his friends 
and possessions, in the light of the departures (exits), of the 
visitant men and women and actors and actresses, at the end 
of a play from the theatre. 

43. As passengers chance to meet unexpectedly, at the exhi¬ 
bition of a play on their way ; so the wise people lock unconcer¬ 
nedly, at their meeting with and separation from the oecun’ences 
of life. 

44. As our eye-sight falls indifferently on all objects about 
us, so doth the wise man look unconcernedly upon all things and 
transactions of life. 


45. The wise man is selfsufRcient in all conditions of life ; 
be neither rejects the earthly blessings that are presented to him ; 
nor longs or strives hard for what is denied to him. 

46. The regret of longing after what one does not possess, ns 
also the fear of losing what he is in possession of, does not vacii- 
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late fctie mind of the wise ; as the plumes of the dancing-peacock, 
do not oscillate the unshaking mountain. 

47. The wise man reigns as a monarch, free from all fears 
and doubts, and devoid of all cares and curiosity ; and with a 
mind freed from false fancies i^of subtile and gross bodies). 

4'B. The soul which is immeasurable in itself, is situated in 
the Supreme Soul ^ as the boundless Milky ocean, is contained 
in the body of the one universal ocean. 

49. Those that are sober in their minds, and tranquil in their 
spirits, laugh to scorn the vile beasts of sensuality as madmen ; 
as also those that have been bemeaned by the meanness of their 
sensxtal appetites to the state ot mean reptiles. 

50. The sensualist eager for the gratification of bis senses, are 
as much ridiculed by the wise; as a man who takes to him a 
woman deserted by another, is derided by his tribe. 

51. The unwiseman becomes wise by relinquishing all the 
pleasures of his body, and subduing the emotions of his mind by 
his reason ; as the rider subdues the ungovernable elephant by the 
goad (ankusa) in his hand. 

52. He whose mind is bent to the enjoyment of carnal 
pleasures, should first of all check the inclination, as they draw 
out the poisonous plants from the ground. 

53. The well governed mind, being once let loose, recurs like 
a spoiled boy to its former habits; as the tree withered in 
summer heat, grows luxuriant at a slight rain-fall. 

54. That which is full out of its time, does not become 
fuller in its season; as the river which is everfull, receives 
no addition in the rains over its fulness. The full never 
becomes fuller). 

55. The mind that is naturally greedy, wishes for more with 
all its fulness; as the sea with the sufficiency of its water to 
overfiood the earth, receives the I’ain waters and the outpourings 
of innumerable rivers in its insatiate womb, (The gree<ly mind 
like the insatiate sea, is neverfull). 

56. The mind that is restrained in its desires, is gladdened 
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at ita little g'ains;aiKl these being increased are reclconed a» 
blessings by tlie stinted mind. 

57. A captive prince when enfranchised, is content with his 
morsel of bi’ead, wdio ere before had been discontented with a 
I’ealm in his free and uncaptured state. 

58. With the writhing of yom hands and gnashing of your 
teeth, and twisting .of your limbs and body j you must chastise 
your reprobate members and mind. (So is Plato said to have 
chastised his angry self). 

59. The brave and wise man, who intends to overcome his 
enemies j must ha'st of all strive to subdue the intcrnai enemies 
of his own heart and mind, and the members of his body, 
(Subdue yourself, ere you subdue others), 

(JO. Those men are reckoned the most prosperous, and best 
disposed in their minds in this earth ; who have the manliiies 
to govern their minds, instead of being governed by them. 

61. I revere those pure and holy men, who have quelled 
tlie huge and crooked serpent of their minds, lying coiling in 
the cave of their hearts; and who rest iu the inward tranquility 
and serenity of their souls. 




CHAPTEE XXIV. 

This Non-entity of the Mind. 

Argument. The means of repressing the force of the seases, and of 
culling the sensual desires of men. 

ASISHTHA continued:—Tlic vast dononin of death, in 
region of hell, is full of the furious elephants of our 
sins; and the ungovernable enemies of the senses with the 
arrows of desires, («; «?. Hell is the abode of sinners, sensualists 
and the gn-eedy). 

2. Our senses are our invincible enemies, being the souree.s 
of all misdeeds and wicked actions. They are the ungrateful 
miscreants against the body, in which they have found their 
refuge. 

3. The roving senses like flj^ing birds, have found their 
nest in the body; whence with their outstretched wings of 
right and wrong, they pounce on their prey like vultures. 

1<. He who can entrap these greedy birds of the senses, 
under the snare of his right reason, is never ensnared in hi.s 
person in the trap of sin, but breaks its bonds as the elephant 
does his fetters. 

5. He who indulges himself in sensual pleasures which are 
pleasant at first, will have to be cloyed in them in process of 
time. (Pleasure is followed by pain. Or. Bills of pleasure not 
sincere.) 

6. He who is fraught with the treasure of knowledge in his 
frail body, is not to be overcome by his inward enemies of 
sensual appetites. 

7. The kings of earth are not so happy in their earthly cita¬ 
dels, as the lords of the citie.s of the own bodies, and the masters 
of their own minds. (Mastery over ones self, is better than 
over a realm). 

VoL. II. 
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8. He who has brought the senses under his slavery, and re¬ 
duced the enemy of his mind to subjection j has the blossoms 
of his understanding ever blooming within him, as in the vernal 
meadow. 

9. He who has weakened the pride of his mind, and subdued 
the enemies of his senses; has his desires all shranben as the 
lotuses in the cold weather. 

10. So long do the demons of our desires, infest the region 
of our herrts, as wo are unable to bring the mind under the 
subjection of our knowledge of the True one. 

11. He is the faithful servant, who aets according to tho 
will of his master, and he is the true minister who does good 

' services to his prince. He is the best general who has command 
over the force of his own body, and that is the best understand¬ 
ing which is guided by reason. 

12. The wife is loved for her endearments, and the father is 
revered for his protection of the child. A friend is valued by 
his eonticleuce, and the mind for its wisdom. 

13. The mind is called our father, for its enlightening our 
understanding with the light of tho sAstras derived by itself, and 
for its leading ns to perfection by losing itself in the Supreme 
spirit. (The mind like the father, is the instructor and bequea- 
ther of its all to man, ere it is extinct in the universal s<?ul). 

14*. The mind that has well observed and considered all 
things, that is enlightened and firm in its belief, and is employed 
in laudable pursuits, is verily a valuable gem within the body. 

15. The mind as a counsellor of onr good, teaches us how 
to foil down the tree of our transmigration, and produce the 
arbour of our future bliss, 

IG. Such is the gem of the mind, O lUma ! unless it is soil¬ 
ed by the dirt and filth of sin and vice ; when it requires to be 
washed and cleiinsed with the water of reason, inorder to throw 
its light on thee. 

17. Be not dormant to cultivate reason as long as you abide in 
the darksome abode of this world; nor thrust yourself to every 
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accident, wliitili awaits upon the ignorant and tinreasonable men. 

18. Donot overlook the mist o£ error which overspreads this 
world of illusion, abounding with multitudes of mishaps aud 
mischiefs. (Harm watoh, harm catch. Hold arms, against 
harms). 

J9. Try to cross over the wide ocean of the world, bj'' riding 
on the strong barcpie of your reason, espying the right Course by 
your discretion, against the currents of your sensual desires. 

20. Know your body to be a frail flower, and all its pleasure 
and pain to be unreal; so never take them for realities, as in the 
instance of the snare, snake and the matting j but remain above 
sorrowing for any thing as in the instance of Bhima and Bhasa 
(which will be shortly related to you). 

21. Give up, O high minded R4ma [ your inisjudgments of 
the reality of yourself, and of this and that thing; but direct 
your understanding to the knowledge of the Reality which is 
beyond all these j and by forsaking your belief and reliance in 
the mind, continue in your course of eating and drinking as 
before. 






CHAPTER XXV. 


Natibative op I)kMA, Vya^la and Kala. 

Afguniont, Tho doifton Sambava dofoalod by tbe deitios, and bis produc¬ 
tion of other demons by magic and sorcery. 

TTASISHTHA said:—O Intelligent Rilmal that dost slime 

V as tlie deliglit of mankind in this world, and endeavourest 
after tlie attainment of thy chief good, by the accomplishment 
of thy best objects. 

2. 1)0 not let the instance of the demons D^ma and VyAla 
or the snare and snake, apply to thy case j but try to extricate 
tbyaolf from vain sorrowing (at the miseries of the world), by 
the lesson of fortitude as given in the story of Bhimti and Ehdsa. 

3. Rama asked What is that parable of. the snare and 
snake, which thou sayest must not apply to my case ? Please 
relate it in full, to remove the sorrows of my mind and of all 
maukind. 

4. And how is that fortitude which thou pointest out for 
my imitation, from the instance of Bhlra^ and Bhd-sa, iuorder 
to get rid from all earthly sorrow ? 

5. Kindly relate the whale, and enlighten me with thy puri¬ 
fying words, as the roaring of the rainy clouds, serves to alle¬ 
viate the summer heat of peacocks. 

' G. Vasishtha replied Here me Rdmal relate to you both 
these anecdotes, that you may derive the benefit of aping accor¬ 
ding the same. 

7. There lived one Sambara—the chief of demon.s, and a 
profound sorcerer in a subterraneous cell, filled with enchan¬ 
ting wonders like a sea of gems. 

8. He constructed a magic city in the sky, with gardens and 
temples of gods in it; and artificial suns and moons emblazon¬ 
ing its vault. 

0. It was besot with rich stones, resembling the gems of the 
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Sumeni iiiOuniHiu j and the palace of the demon was full with 
opulence and treasures of every kind. 

10. ' The beauties in his seraglio, vied with the celestial dames 
in their charming strains; and the arbors of his pleasure garden, 
were shaded by an awning of bright moon-beams on high. 

11. The blue lotuses blooming in his bed room, put to blush 
the blue eyed maids of his court; and the gemming swans in the 
lakes, cackled about the beds of golden lotuses in them. 

12. The high hranchcs of aureate plants, bore the blossoms 
of artificial lotuses on them ; and the rows of Karanga arbours 
dropped down showers of mandara flowers on the ground. 

lit. Ills garden-house consisted both of cold and hot baths, 
and roCvigeratories and fire-places for the hot and cold seasons ; 
and the tarku (?) weapons of the deinous, had baffled the arms 
of Indra himself. 

14. The flower-gardens on all sides, had surpassed the mandara 
groves of paradise; and the magical skill of the demon, had set 
rows of sandal trees, with their encircling snakes all arouiwl. 

15. The inner compound which was strewn over with gold 
dust, vancpxished the glory of heaven; and the court-yard of 
the ])alace, was filled with heaps of flowers upto the knee. 

16. The earthen figure of Siva which was exposed for show, 
had surpassed the image of Ilari holding his discus and the 
mace; and the gems sparkling as fire-flies in the inside apart¬ 
ment, resembled the twinkling stars in the arena of heaven. 

17. The dark night of tlie subterrene dwelling, was lightened 
by a hundred moon-lights like the starry heaven, and he chauii- 
ted his martial songs before his idol deity. 

18. His magical elephant, drove away the Airdvata of Indra; 
and his inward apartment was hoarded with the precious trea¬ 
sures of the three worlds. 

19. All wealth and prosperity and grandeur and dignity, 
paid their homage to him ; and the whole host of demons, hon¬ 
oured him as their commander. 

20. The umbrage of his arms, gave shelter to the whole 
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body of demons ; and he was the receptacle of all sagacity, and 
reservoir of every kind of treasure. 

; 21. This destroyer oi the (gods), had a gigantic and 

terrific appearance; and commanded a large army of Asura- 
demons to defeat the tSura—deities. 

22. The gods also sought every opportunity of harassing 
the demouiac force, whenever this exorcist denoigod, went'to 
sleep or somewhere out of his city. 

23. This enraged Sambara to a degree, that he broke the 
trees in his rage, and employed his generals for protection of 

; his legions. 

24i. The devas finding their fit opportunities, killed the 
demons one by one; as the aerial hawks pounce upon and kill 
the feeble and timid sparrows. 

25. The king of the demons then appointed other general 
over his army, and they were as swift-footed and hoarse sound¬ 
ing as the waves of the sea. 

26. The Devas destroyed these also in a short time ; when 
the leader of the demon band, pursued his enemies to their station 
above the heavens. 

27. The gods lied from their heavenly abode for fear of tbem, 
as the timorous dear fly from before the sight of Siva "’a and 
Gauri^s bull into the thick thickets. 

28. The gods were weakned with weeping, and the faces of 
Apsaras were suffused in tears. The demou saw the heavenly 
abode aboudoned by the celestials, as it was the desolation 
of the world. 

29. ITe wondered about in his rage, and plundered and took 
away all the valuables of the place. He burnt down the cities 
of the regents of heaven, and then returned to his own abode, 

30., The enmity between the deities and demons, was so 
inveterate on both sides, that it forced the Deva ; to quit their 
heavenly abodes, and hide themselves in distant parts of the 
world. 

31, J3u£ the enraged gods, succeeded at last by their persever- 








